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PREFACE, 


It has been my aim in the course of this treatise to investigate 
the evolution and the structure of Ragas, comprised in- the system of 
Karnatic Music, and I am proud of the privilege of having worked 
under Vidvan M.R.Ry. K. Varadachari Avl., one of the veteran 
musicians of South India, and former Lecturer in Indian Music, 
University of Madras. The Ragas constitute the fundamental 
factor which determines the character of Indian Music. It may be 
said that our system of Music was moulded in the past mainly in 
relation to the laws governing the concept of the Raga, and its future 
may be very largely guided by this influence. 

Though the Raga is so well known in practice, its theoretical 
aspects seem to have been only vaguely understood, and in many cases 
current ideas concerning them appear to be rather confused, partly 
owing to the string of differences of opinion and partly to insuffi¬ 
cient acquaintance with the available literature on the subject*. The 
need for a close study of the Ragas and what they stand for is 
therefore evident, and this work is an attempt to consider the Raga 
in relation to its historical background and its place in current 
practice, in the light of the wealth of literature preserved in palm 
leaves and printed books. 

The historical approach to the subject needs no apology, since 
this sets the theme in its proper perspective for study; besides, by 
this means, one is enabled to unearth many ideas which have long 
remained forgotten but which have great practical value even to¬ 
day. So far as the practical aspects are concerned, the two most 
striking problems which 1 call for attention at present and which 
have given rise to a good deal of controversy are the sancara ragas 
in each raga. In considering these questions, I,have tried to base 
my conclusions after a careful scrutiny" of the views of the various 
schools of thought, and by observing how and why they differ or 
agree. And in the case of srutis, I have tried to make use of 
methods of exact measurement as far as possible. Owing to various 
considerations, my treatment of the subject had to be very brief but 
I have taken care not to omit any data or detail which might be 
necessary for a proper understanding of the problems discussed. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Introduction 

The logic of the theory of Karnatic Music cannot be 
understood without a historical study of its development. 
Such an estimate would show that even from remote ages 
the North and South were in intimate cultural contact, and 
legend as well as history shows how inextricably Aryan 
and Dravidian culture became blended even before the era 
of Christ. The Srutis which are of fundamental impor¬ 
tance to both systems were conceived as 22 even before the 
time of Ilankovadigaj. Throughout the centuries we find 
the North and South mutually influencing one another in 
the development of the arts. Mahendra Varma Pallava 
published by carving on stone some compositions of the 
musical system of the North at Kudimiyamalai in the 7th 
century A.D., and, we find that a Tamil footnote is added 
to the inscription. Nanyadeva in his commentary on the 
Natya Sastra mentions Karnatapata tanas, and gives 
many other references to South Indian music. Even 
Matanga refers to Dravidian music. Sarngadeva defines 
a raga called Devaravardhanl. Throughout the history 
of Sanglta literature we find a free exchange of opinion 
between the North and the South. Alauddin Khilji took 
with him musicians from the South after his invasion of 
the country and Pundarika Vitthala who was born in 
Atanur in the extreme south went to the court of 
Khandesh and wrote 2 treatises on North Indian music. 

V f. 

Northern authors also took note of the views of South 
Indian theorists. What is most important to note is that 
every author from the time of Kallinatha, who repre- 
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sented the music of the Vijayanagar empire, bases the 

theory of Karnatic music on the doctrines of Bharata and 

Sarngadeva. 

• 

We find from the extant literature on the music of 
South India that the present system in vogue is the 
product of evolution since the birth of civilisation in the 
country. We can trace in the Karnatic music of to-day 
some of the most striking features of the music of the 
Samaveda as well as the quintessence of the art as it was 
practised in the Dravidian country at the time of the birth 
of Christ. The scale of the Saman music is the current 
Suddha scale of South India (making allowance for slight 
changes that have occurred in its form during this long 
course of development); and the most popular among 
Karnatic Ragas such as Sankarabharana, Kharahara- 
priya, Todi, Kalyaru, etc., are survivals of the art of the 
Golden Age of Tamil civilisation (Circ. the first century 
A.D.). Much of the literature on the music both of the 
North as well of the South is still not available, but there 
is ample material, which is helpful in throwing a good deal 
of light on practice and theory, scattered in libraries all 
over India. 1 From a perusal of the leading works on the 
subject, I am led to think that the theory of music as 
embodied in Tamil works has been no less active and 
powerful than that of the Sanskrit treatises in moulding 
Karnatic music into its present shape. There is a school 
of thought which may be said to be represented by 
Mr. Clements (vide his ‘Introduction to the study of 
Indian music’) according to which the Sanskrit books of 
Bharata and Sarngadeva have nothing to do with South 
Indian music. There is another school headed by the late 
Mr. Abraham Pandithar (see his Karunamrta Sagaram) 


1. Valuable information like the date, authorship, etc., concerning the 
available Sanskrit works is given in the articles on Sangita literature 
contributed to the Journal of the Music Academy, Vols. Ill and IV by 
Dr, Raghavan, M.A. 
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1.1 

whose view is that the Sanskrit theorists including 
Bharata and Sarngadeva copied their system and that also 
wrongly from the Tamil authors. The truth is .some¬ 
where between the two hypotheses. As a matter of fact 
there has been the closest co-operation in the development 
of the art between the North and the South. From very 
early times the 22 Srutis and the 7 notes of the octave 
were accepted in common all over India. The funda¬ 
mental aspects of both the systems of the North and the 
South have been the same. Taking South Indian writers 
as such, we find them quoting Bharata and especially 
Sarngadeva on Srutis, Svaras, Tanas, Varnas, Alankaras, 
Gamakas, the general technique of singing, Prabandhas, 
Talas, etc., in fact the whole range of music. Every one 
of them accepts the Sttddha scale of Bharata and 
Sarngadeva as his own. Accepting the whole body of the 
theory of these two, each practically tries to interpret 
laksana as embodied in it and the ever changing and 
developing laksya. Some times the two are reconcil¬ 
able ; often their differences have to be admitted and are 
noted down. The way in which theory developed from 
century to century in respect of the problems concerning 
the subject-matter of this thesis is studied in the 
succeeding chapters, and we find a few germinal ideas 
slowly broadening into the elaborate form of the technique 
of the present day, in every one of its various aspects. 

As regards the Svaras and Srutis Sanskrit works 
till the time of Sarrigadeva seem to be predominant. We 
do not know what part the Tamil works played in 
influencing them. Between the Silappadikaram and the 
commentaries by Adiyarkunallar and Arumpadavuraiyar 
few works have survived to-day. But these three works 
are sufficiently explanatory and homogeneous to give a 
coherent idea of Tamil music and its influence. The one 
most striking feature of this system was the division of 
the octave into 12 almost equal divisions or 12 degrees. 
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We find this division to be a vital aspect of the division of 
the octave in Karnatic music to-day. Such a division 
may b§ made in several ways by the varied use of micro¬ 
tones but the principle of the division matters and is 
universally accepted. It may be said that this division 
in Tamil music is only incidental to the astrological 
parallel employed in the consideration of the octave and 
its srutis; and the hypothesis may be proposed that since 
the Panca (or Catus) Sruti Ri was identified with 
Suddha Ga, and Satsruti Ri with Sadharana Ga, since the 
lower tetrachord Sa to Ma was taken to be divided only by 
Suddha Ri, Suddha Ga, Sadharana Ga and Antara Ga, since 
Suddha Ma and Pa were taken to be separated by a sharp 
Ma and since the upper tetrachord Pa to Sa was con¬ 
sidered a replica of the lower, the division of the octave 
into 12 Sthanas or degrees was evolved as a matter of 
development, when these notions about these notes were 
accepted about the time of Venkatamakhin. But as 
against this proposition, it must be noted that the ancient 
Tamils reckoned a fourth as the fifth note and a fifth as 
the seventh note respectively from the keynote, and this 
would not be possible if the octave was not divided into 
12 degrees. This is most remarkable since it dates from 
the time before the Christian era. The influence of this 
division and also of the music of the Nayanars and Alvars 
should have been persistently active in settling the form 
of Karnatic music, though we have not got any book on 
theory in Tamil after Adiyarkunallar which explicitly 
says this. Sanskrit being the language of the learned and 
the lingua.franca of the educated classes throughout 
India, theoretical treatises continued to be written after 
the epoch of Sarngadeva in Sanskrit. But we must 
remember that these books were written at the principal 
courts of the South and at the behest of important rulers, 
and hence they can be taken to be representative of the art 
they dealt about. 
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Coming to Ramamatya we find significant changes 
noted about theory in his book. Ramamatya accepts the 
Suddha svaras of Sarrigadeva but questions and corrects 
his Vikrta Svaras. Most striking of all, he mentions 
Pancasruti and Satsruti Rsabhas and Dhaivatas, which 
are not given by Sarngadeva. How did he get these 
notes? Surely he did not create them, since they are 
found in the melas already prevalent in the country (vide 
his list of melas). The Suddha Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni were 
already there. I think that only one inference is possible 
according to existing data on the subject. Namely, these 
notes were native to the South and they were probably the 
intervals used in the Tamil music of a by-gone epoch, 
which were recognised by every South Indian writer and 
which had survived to the present day. (There is no 
mention about these particular intervals in the Tamil 
works.) When once they are admitted, the melakarta 
scheme of 72 scales, built of the different combinations of 
these notes, follows as a natural consequence. As in this 
aspect, in alapa also we find the present practice based with 
remarkable faithfulness on the music of the ancient 
Tamils. 

The history of South Indian music after the time of 
Sariigadeva (with whom the epoch of ‘Grama Music' may 
be considered to have come to a close) can be divided into 
two periods, vis., one up to the time of Venkatamakhin 
and the other from his lifetime. By ‘Grama music' is 
meant the system of the jatis, grama ragas, etc., based 
on the 2 gramas . After Sarrigadeva the authors derive 
the ragas from the Sa-grama which alone they consider 
to be in vogue. The Ma-grama had become defunct 
according to them, its pancama having become a variety of 
the madhyama. At this period we find Vi jayanagar leading 
the whole of South India. Kallinatha* Laksmfnarayana, 
Ramamatya and others give us important information 
regarding the music of this time. By the middle of the 
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17th century we find that the musical centre of gravity 
had shifted to Tanjore. Govinda DIksita had directly 
transmitted the torch of musical lore from Vijayanagar to 
Tanjore. The cream of Karnatic music was being 
formed at this centre of culture, which kept itself open to 
the influences of the North and even to some extent of the 
West (because the Tanjore Court patronised all kinds of 
talents), under the fostering care of the Nayaka and 
Maratha Rulers. The most outstanding treatise writ¬ 
ten at Tanjore was the Caturdandiprakasika of Venkata- 
makhin. It was followed up by Tulaja’s Sangita- 
saramrta which popularised the system of Verikata- 
makhin. The Karnatic music of the present day is in 
conformity with this system in its main features. It may 
be remarked that surprisingly enough the Orissan musical 
literature of the 18th century, and Basava’s Sivatattva- 
ratnakara (Circ. 1715 A.D.), representative of the music 
of the Kannada country, do not reveal any sign of having 
been influenced by Venkatamakhin’s work. 

After Venkatamakhin, Karnatic music developed 
rapidly along the lines laid down by him. But there 
seems to have occurred a silent revolution unnoticed in any 
theoretical work which has profoundly changed the face 
of Karnatic music. This revolution has made even the 
Caturdandiprakasika a book of the past, in spite of its 
fundamental influence on the structure and theory of the 
current system. For instance the chapter on 
Prabandhas in the Caturdandiprakasika seems to be 
clearly out of date at present. In the reckoning of the 
Srutis of the Svaras occurring in various ragas there is a 
difference (though it is slight) between contemporary 
ideas and those of Venkatamakhin. Again in the names 
of the ragas and mejas the difference noted above recurs: 
this is not a serious difference and except for the fact that 
Veftkatamakhin’s names for several ragas have now been 
superseded by other well-known names, and the conse- 
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quent confusion in the nomenclature of ragas, this flight 
be passed over. Because, the substance of the most 
popular of the ragas of those times still remains; but this 
substance seems to have been much improved upon. This 
is inevitable in this art which is always being modified 
according to taste and genius, and its progress cannot be 
chained to a particular date or individual. And nearly 
three hundred years after Venkatamakhin, the art is not 
exactly the same as it then was. We have to make 
allowance for the influence of laksya. Even within the 
space of a century Bilahari is known to have changed the 
use of PDNS as a phrase into PDS. There are several 
instances where by the strength of usage a raga has shed 
off phrases sanctioned by text and adopted new phrases 
popularised by practice. We find at the beginning of the 
19th century the melakartas and a large number of janya- 
ragas being widely recognised by names which do not 
agree with those given by Venkatamakhin. Songs were 
composed in the 72 scales by Tyagaraja and Diksita, but 
they seem to have differed in the use of the vivadisvaras. 1 
A complete system of deriving Janyaragas from the 72 
scales by the different combinations of Sadava, Audava, 
Sampurna and Vakra groupings resulting in thousands 
of ragas seems to have been understood. Tyagaraja 
contributed new ragas which were creations of his genius 
to the stock of accepted ragas. Both he and Diksita made 
use of Northern ragas also in composition. The list of 
new ragas has been increasing by the contribution of 
various composers down to the present day. In the book 
called “Samgita Sastra Samksepa” all the well-known 
ragas of Tyagaraja’s songs have been defined in slokas 
and illustrated by gltas. The treatment of many raga- 
sancaras and of the srutis assigned to the ragas found in 
this book differs sharply from that of Venkatamakhin, 


1. For a discussion of this problem, see my article “MeJakarta Ragas 
in practice M in the Journal of the Music Academy, Vol. III. 
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though it is seen to correspond on the whole to current 
usage. But it seems that a wider view will have to be 
taken of the practical application of srutis in ragas as is 
shown in the chapter on “Srutis and Svaras”. 

A chief factor in the transformation that has been 
taking place in the form of several of the ragas even 
within the period of the previous generation is the 
Deslya mode of rendering which commonly resorts to 
the use of notes which impart a catchy air to a particular 
raga but are alien to the spirit of its construction. This 
tendency has been strongly criticised by Vidvan 
K. Varadachariar Avl., Lecturer in Indian Music, The 
University of Madras, in the Presidential Address deli ¬ 
vered by him at the Music Conference held in 1932 by the 
Madras Music Academy. In it he observed, “I believe 
that except in Mukhari and Bhairavi the foreign note is 
a trespasser. While long prescriptive rights cannot be 
ignored, it is up to us to prevent further intrusion. If a 
courageous stand is not taken to prevent future encroad > 
ment, the processes of attenuation and dilution will 
destroy the form and beauty of our ragas”. This 
authoritative statement not only utters a warning against 
DesI encroachment of our ragas, but also suggests the 
method of interpreting and defining the iaksana of the 
term ‘DesI’. 

The conclusion mentioned above raises up the 
question whether our music is DesI or Marga. 
Ramamatya derives all the DesI ragas from the Sa-grama, 
and so do all those that’ came after him. Venkatamakhin 
says that the Ma-grama does not seem to exist and admits 
the existence of only the Sa-grama. All the DesI ragas 
are assumed by him to originate from this grama. 1 If 

i- wtifa4wtmti4ls«rawi«r i 
wr ft ftjft: «reir: ii 

TOtffawwt *rt: « ssr&Fronhrj i 
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this is so, how could there be a conflio^ in-makinsy the 
Desi character of Desi Ragas pronaunced^^&arrtgadeva 
has defined “Marga” music as that discovered (JSimha- 
bhupaia interprets ‘Margita’ as ‘Drsta’) by the Creator, 
etc., and used by Bharata and others in the presence of 
Siva; and Desi as that which charms the heart of the 
people in different countries. The latter is plain; it means 
the moulding of a song in any manner which is sweet, 
guided by popular fancy; it is not bound by any hard and 
fast rules of definition. There is a view that Marga 
means Vedic music and Desi, modern music. 1 This does 
not seem to be quite acceptable. By Marga the Sama- 
veda and Vedic music alone is not meant, because 
Sarrigadeva says immediately after his definition of 
Marga and Desi that the Creator evolved this (meaning 
‘lay’) music from the Samaveda: Bharata, who used this 
music in the presence of God, did not deal with Vedic but 
with secular music. In the Praklrnaka Adhyaya of the 

♦ * * 
v? ua 'rnnim i 

rnTrernnsfru n 

ti»n tftrcrfMnfafiT: i 
cprrifFprrenr: ^ n 
wwnfa f^ swift i 

o»t5 nmminw: n 

*n»fcmT i 

trat ii 

ummtt ^ftanr: Jreftffifrr: n 
* * * * 

mK i Htre wqnffoRgn ^5 ii 
\ dfarru. u t— unswtni^, 

In these lines Venkatamakhin states that Margaragas are now obsolete 

and that the current ragas are all De$i and therefore belong to the $adja 
grama. 

1. This is expressed by Mr. M. S. Ramasvamy Aiyar in the 
introduction to his edition of the Svaramela Kalanidhi, pp* LXIX 
and LXXIII. 

2 
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Sangitaratnakara, Sarngadeva says that he will deal 
with the Desi and Marga laksanas of the topics there 
dealt w.ith, and his subject-matter is lay music. In the 
Prahandha Adhyaya* Sariigadeva makes it plainer that by 
Marga he does not refer to Vedic music. He says 
Gandharva is marga music. This is explained by 
Kallinatha to mean that its tradition is very ancient, 
and that its origin is unknown like that of the Vedas. As 
contrasted with Gandharva, Gana, is Desi. 
Kallinatha says that Gandharva includes all the melodies 
from Jatis to antarabhasas. This defines in indubitable 
language what Sarngadeva and his commentator under¬ 
stood by Marga. 1 

In the Vadyadhyaya, Sarngadeva says that the form 
of Desi ragas is chiefly determined by laksya. Kallinatha 
explains that this rule applied to Desi ragas like Ragaiigas, 
etc., but not to margaragas like the grama ragas, 
Suddha Sadharita, etc. In the same adhyaya, the good 
flutist is defined to be proficient in Marga and Desi ragas. 
The Pataha is said to be of 2 kinds, marga and desi. Surely 
the Vedas were not chanted to the accompaniment of the 
Pataha and there is no mention of the flute accompanying 
it either. In the Ragadhyaya Kallinatha sums up a 
thorough examination of the development of Desi music 
by saying that Desi ragas are not bound by rules. The 
nature of Desi is that its purpose is the delighting of the 
mind of the people of each country and it is elaborated 
according to the will of the singer. Kallinatha quotes 
Anjaneya to the effect that Desi ragas are not bound by 
rules of Sruti, Svara, Grama, Jati, etc., and that they 
assume various forms in different countries. Kallinatha 
makes the point absolutely clear by saying that gita, etc. 


1. In his commentary Kallinatha says:— 

ftwfrf frtwft fow fa ftr qftrcr > *rre g ..... 

i * * * * qgw n 
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(i.e. also Vadya and Nrtya) are desi if they are elaborated 
according to the fancy of the artist, and if they are bound 
by rules they are understood to be marga. 1 This explain*^', 
beyond any doubt the sense in which the two terms are to i 
be understood. So it is not a misnomer to say that unwar* ‘ 
ranted invasions of alien notes or phrases into a raga are 
called Desi prayogas. If a raga is rendered according to 
its accepted laksana as shaped by the authority of standard 
compositions and texts, it can be called marga without 
doing violence to the term. The task before the artists and 
theorists of the present day is to preserve the marga 
characteristic of our music, lest it should be lost irrecover¬ 
ably, but this does not preclude Desi ragas (meaning by 
them alien melodies), from being added to the existing 
stock if they are worthy enough. So long as the current 
ragas are rendered according to definite rules they are 
Marga. 

In the chapters ‘Srutis and Svaras’ and the ‘Analysis 
of Ragas’ the number of vibrations of the notes as they 
occur in practice are given. They can be taken to repre¬ 
sent the most common forms of the usage of the notes 
concerned. I arrived at the figures by a close study of 
the problem with the help of the sonometer, and I am very 
grateful to Dr. Paramesvaran and Professor Appa Rao 
for having kindly provided me with the necessary faci¬ 
lities in the Physics Department of the Presidency 
College, Madras. The investigation was based on the 
laksana given in the standard compositions and texts 
mentioned in another chapter. 


«t sfarefe t * * * * | to ^nriwH:— 

Ssfaprrca w ji ” *f*n 

nwqrwk ft w -now wpawpt, i fan* 3 tmr trot 

w fo fa , wiiwlwwra. 11 


—Commentary on the Ragavivekadhyaya. 


CHAPTER II. 
Srutis and Svaras. 


The most striking quality of Indian music is the very > 
large use of microtones and a study of how these 
intervals came to be adopted serves to explain many 
features which are of fundamental importance to our 
music. All our theorists are agreed that Brahma, the 
Creator evolved music out of the Samaveda which forms 
“some of the oldest music of which there is any record". 
This is more than a mythological conceit for it is possible 
to trace the origin of several aspects of our music to the 
Samaveda. First, if we take the musical intervals which 
by evolution have undergone change and development 
continuously till the present day, we are able to recognise 
them in the accents used in the Rgveda, the Yajurveda 
and in the music of the Samaveda. We find that already 
during the Vedic period music had developed considerably 
and reached a comparatively high level of development, 
as is made evident for example in the Medhaprakarana of 
the Taittirlya Brahmana by references to Suta, Sailusa, 
Vinavada, Ganaka, Tunavadhma, Sankhadhma, etc. 
Theory had also received attention during the Vedic 
period and it is possible to infer that the intervals used 
in the chant of the Vedas were adopted from lay-music 
and that they are representative of the latter. Matanga 
and others say that the Svaras were taken out of the 
Samaveda. Even if it is held that the Vedic music was at 
the starting point of the development of lay-music a study 
of the notes used in it is not without value. 

‘Udatta’, ‘Anudatta’, -Svarita’, and ‘Praoaya’ are the 
names of the earliest notes and the Pratisakhyas assign 
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values to them only with reference to the intervals of the 
Samaveda. According to Mr. Seshagiri Sastri there are 
three svaras or accents in the Vedas, namely, the Udatta, 
'acute', the Anudatta, ‘grave’, and the Svarita, ‘toned’. He 
says that on the piano the Udatta is represented by C, the 
two sounds of the Anudatta by B and G, and the Svarita 
by C sharp (or suddha rsabha). According to him 
the pracaya svara as in vogue in the Taittiriya Sakha and 
the Rgveda is identical with the Udatta. A long svarita 
in the Rgveda is split into two long sounds, the first of 
which is sounded as Udatta and the second as Svarita. 
When more than one Anudatta precede an Udatta all but 
the last are often sounded lower. These are illustrated 
by the following example:— 
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Mr. Seshagiri Sastri points out that the system noted 
above is not scientific, that it differs between provinces 
and that the notes are used contrary to definition. We 
have to note that though the above rendering is in agree¬ 
ment with the specimens given by Messrs. Haug and 
Fox-Strangways, it is possible to discriminate them even 
more closely. In the above instance the three notes N, S 
and R differ by a semitone each. But very often, if not 
always, N is separated from S by 4 srutis and S from R 
by 3 srutis. 

Making allowance for the passage of time since the 
Vedic age, and current provincial differences, I consider 
this to be a fact of very great importance. I have verified 
its truth by hearing the passages in question chanted by 
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various distinguished professors of the Vedas. These 
two intervals I consider to be at the root of Vedic music 
and the subsequent development of Indian music till the 
present day. The other intervals are easily deduced:— 
P and S stand a fourth apart; P is separated from N by 6 
srutis nearly, to use the terminology of current theory. 
We can also assume that the so-called Svarita was diffe¬ 
rentiated from the Udatta by the interval of a semi-tone, 
i.e., 2 srutis. My argument for the two-, three-, and 
four-sruti intervals as the basic intervals is supported by 
the statement of Mr. Fox-Strangways that he heard the 
Yajurveda recited on the notes D, E, F and also on D, E 
and F sharp. As regards Dr. Felber’s specimens of the 
Yajurveda showing a compass of a 4th, 5th and 6th, the 
first is ordinarily met with, the second is not an exact 5th 
but a sruti less, and the third is rare if not altogether 
absent. 

We will see that the intervals noted above are clearly 
perceptible in the Samagana, in spite of contradictions 
between theory and practice and differences between 
recensions. It is said by Mr. Fox-Strangways that the 
scale consisted of only 5 notes for a considerable time, 
increased subsequently to 6 by the addition of krusta and 
that a seventh note was tentatively admitted in the 
atisvarya. Whatever be the truth of this order of deve¬ 
lopment we must note that the Rkpratisakhya mentions 
7 svaras which occur in the Samans, their sharp and flat 
variations, and both the author of the Narada Siksa and 
Sayanacarya each in his own way relate the notes of the 
Saman scale with the 7 notes of the gamut of lay-music. 
Thus it is clear that even during the Vedic period the 
correspondence between the notes of the Saman scale and 
of lay-music was perceived and theoretically analysed. 
Mr. S. Sankaranarayana Aiyar, in a learned article in 
Vol. IV of the Journal of the Music Academy, has pointed 
out the fundamental difficulty in appraising the value of 
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the Saman notes, viz., the sruti values for the notes have 
not been hitherto explained by any commentator. Added 
to this are inconsistencies between practice and theory and 
differences in practice owing to the existence of different 
schools. For example, three readings of the same 
Saman (kindly rendered in notation for me by Mr. 
Sankaranarayana Aiyar) are given below:— 

O gna i — A ya hi — vo i to ya i — to ya — i 
A — N D s-S R Ss - G rGr GRs-GrGr s 

B — G G g-P P Pm - I) dDDPp — DDPP. 

C — S S s-GGGr— MmM M Gg—' M M Gg 

Gr na noha — vyada to ya i — to yai — Nai ho ta sa 

A — g G RS — sGr Gr Grs — Gr GRS Gg Rs Gr GRs 

B —d D Pp— pDDDPp — DDPp—DdPDD Pm 
C — m M Gg — gMMMGg — MMGg — MmGMMgr 

Tsa. i. ba .. Au ho va — rhi .. si 
A — G RS NSSN sn r sn ND — NSS N N d. 

B — D PpMPMG RRR — MMMGR 
C — M GRGRS DDD — RGRSD 

Here A represents the method of singing adopted 
by the majority in Tanjore and Tinnevelly Districts. 
This has neither textual nor theoretical sanction. Ga 
being Krusta and Ma atisvarya, the only authority on 
which this is hased is tradition. B is according to 
Sayana’s interpretation, and has been advocated by the 
school founded by Krsnasvami Srautin of Varahur. 
This is confined to one sect, and when I listened to this 
mode, gave me the impression of belonging to Harikam- 
bhoji Mela; C is according to the Narada Siksa. This 
is not sung in practice; even theoretically the allocation 
of srutis according to the Siksa does not agree with the 
srutis of Bharata and others. Amid this confusion, one 
has to agree with the statement made by R. Simon in the 
introduction to his edition of the Puspasutra that to the 
singers of the Samaveda the relation'of the tones to one 
another was important in the first place and only in the 
second place the tones themselves. He very truly 
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observes that to suppose the tones of a scale thus built is 
in accordance with our twelve-note system would amount 
to trusting in chance too much and making things easier 
than they are. Nevertheless it seems that, in the face of 
the conflicting theories of the texts, we have to rely on 
what has been retained according to tradition. If we 
remember that the Rkpratisakhya distinguishes between 
the 3 registers of the human voice, between the grave and 
acute varieties of the 7 yamas or svaras, and that the 
gramas are! mentioned in such an old book as the 
Mahabharata, we are enabled to evaluate the Saman scale 
with a negligible margin of error. Mr. Fox-Strangways 
rightly says that the highly elaborate system of the 
gramas may be dated back beyond the time of Aristoxenus 
to the 5th century B.C. It is to be noted that all our 
musical theory is derived from the structure of the 
gramas, and that it is with reference to the Sadja grama, 
whose notes from S to S are taken to represent the suddha 
scale, that the other 2 gramas are defined. This suddha 
scale can be said to be the direct off-shoot of the Saman 
scale in secular music. Taking the notes Ni, Sa and Ri 
into account around which the accents of the Rg and 
Yajurvedas move, and considering the necessary evolu¬ 
tion of the 4th, 5th and the octave, the suddha scale was 
a necessary development. The current popular rendering 
of the Samaveda, (A), supports this. If according to 
the Narada Siksa M G R S formed the upper Saman 
tetrachord, it was the basic tetrachord of the suddha scale. 
The notes were arranged as S R G M and a major tone 
above the last note a similar tetrachord P D N S was 
placed completing an octave. This Buddha scale was 
fundamentally changed in character by lowering the 5th 
by an interval which was termed a pramana sruti. The 
new scale or group of notes was based on the consonance 
of the $adja and the Madhyama as compared with the 
$adja group of notes which was based on the consonance 
of Sadja and pancama. The gandharagrama is men- 
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tioned in the Mahahharata, in some of the puranas, in the 
Pancatantra, in Nanya Deva’s Bharata Vartika, in 
Narada’s Sarigita Makaranda and by Sarngadeva. But 
it is not mentioned by Bharata and is called obsolete by 
Sarngadeva. It is identified with the Saman scale (which 
is a downward scale) according to the definition of Narada 
SiksS which is believed to be a late work. It is to be noted 
that the Mahabharata mentions the scale, which is thus 
a very old grouping of notes. Returning to the main 
trend of the enquiry, we have reason to infer that the 
evaluation of the intervals used in the gramas on the basis 
of srutis was first made necessary and possible by the 
subtle and at the same time fundamental distinction 
between the two kinds of the fifths used in the Saclja and 
the Madhyama gramas. This distinction was measured 
by one sruti which clearly distinguished between a three- 
sruti interval and a four-sruti interval, and which could 
be easily perceived on the Vina. This instrument should 
have readily demonstrated the relative sizes of the 
intervals. After making sure of the pramana sruti whidh 
became the unit of measurement, the smallest tones of tne 
scale namely ga and ri should have been known to be equal 
to two srutis, ri and dha as bigger than either of them by a 
sruti, and sa, ma and pa being double the value of ga and ni. 
It may not be possible to indicate the exact order in which 
the srutis for the 7 notes of the scale were evaluated but 
that such evaluation was easily achieved and with remark¬ 
able approach to the accuracy of just intervals is a fact. 
The allocation of 22 srutis for the 7 notes of the Gamut 
became an established and fundamental fact in musical 
theory at an early age in Indian history. This has been 
accepted by all theorists from Bharata downwards, in all 
parts of India including the South. It has been claimed 
that the South developed its arts independently. But by 
the time of the Silappadikaram (Circ. 2nd century A.D.) 
Aryan and Dravadian culture had become inextricably 
fused together, and the conquest of Ravana by Agastya 
3 
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with the aid of music, celebrated in tradition and litera¬ 
ture, serves to reveal how much the South was 
influenced by the North. The references to Samgita in 
Tamil literature down to the time of Adiyarkunallar form 
additional evidence to prove this point. The Divakara 
and Silappadikara recognise 22 srutis. The 22 srutis 
are defined as dividing the octave equally. Two notes 
are samvadisif they are separated by 12 or 8 srutis 
Taking the two definitions into account it is possible to 
arrive at the value of the notes defined in terms of the 
srutis. But in the various attempts which have been made 
to interpret the notes, the method of dividing the vibrating 
string in different ways and measuring the resulting 
vibrations has been differently applied and very conflicting 
ratios have been given for the intervals of the notes of 
Hindu music. 1 Mr. P. R. Bhandarkar is of the opinion 
that quite probably the expression of Hindu scale in terms 
of 22 srutis is only an approximation and supports this 
position ably in the course of a series of closely reasoned 
articles in the ‘Indian Antiquary’ for 1912. Comparing 
the values of a major tone of 4 srutis, a minor third of 
5 srutis, a just 4th of 9 srutis, and a just 5th of 13 srutis 
with the values given by the cycle of 22 srutis, he comes 
to the conclusion that this system is capable of introducing 
an error of as many as 21 cents, or nearly a comma in 
expressing the minor third. The error of the other 
intervals is negligible. He points out the inherent 
inability of all systems to express accurately the so-called 
natural scale unless the octave is subdivided into a very 
large number of degrees. To express the value of the 
Suddha scale he considers the capacity of cycles of 22, 29, 
32, 34, 41, 46 and 53. degrees and concludes that though 
the cycle of 53 can express it with remarkable accuracy, 
the cycle of 22 is the smallest that can be used for 
expressing the given scale. The cycle of 24 srutis is 

1. Vide Abraham Paij<Jitar's Karuijamrtha Sagara for brief 
discussions of several methods oif this kind. 
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rejected because it would be accurate if the 3 srut*^ 
interval were the same as a 3(4 tone, which it is not. f . 

Many attempts have been made at different peridds 
in history to discover a perfect scale. It is interesting to 
note that for purposes of harmony the extent of a perfect 
scale is fixed at 72 tones to the octave which can be reduced 
to 48 or 45 tones. Thomson’s enharmonic organ has 
40 tones to the octave and Poole’s organ 50 tones. It has 
also been thought possible to reduce all music to 27 or 24 
tones to the octave. The possibility of dividing the octave 
into as many intervals as are required either for the 
requirements of harmony or melody becomes evident and 
seems justified when we note the following statement:— 
“As organs, harpsichords and pianofortes with 14, 16, 
17, 19, 21, 22 and 24, tones to the octave have been actually 
constructed and used the condition of having 12 tones and 
no more does not seem to be inevitable.” Various cycles 
of tones have been proposed with the aim of expressing 
all possible tones by a limited number of intervals. It.h^s 
been said that the condition of forming a cycle is not 
properly speaking harmonic or melodic, but that it is 
arithmetic. The following are some famous cycles:— 
Cycles of 118, 93, 81, 77, 74, 69, 67, 65, 57, 55, 50, 53, 45, 
43, 31, 26, 19, and 12 degrees. To return to the sruti 
system, Mr. M. Bosanquet after elaborately analysing it 
arrives at the following conclusion:—“The system of 22 
possesses remarkable properties. It has both 5ths and 
3rds considerably better than any other cyclical system 
having so low a number of notes. The only objection as 
far as the concords go to its practical employment for our 
own purposes lies in the 5ths. These lie just beyond the 
limit of what is tolerable in the case of instruments with 
continuous tones. For the purposes of the Hindoos where 
no stress is laid on harmony the system is already so 
perfect that improvement could hardly be expected”. It 
is interesting to see how the octave has been divided at 
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various times and by different theorists into different cycles. 
The following figures of degrees give an idea of some 
prominent cycles:—30103, 3010, 301, 118, 93, 81, 77, 74, 
69, 67, 65, 57, 55, 53, 50, 45, 43, 31, 26,19 and 12. 

In trying to evaluate the srutis and svaras as they 
developed from early times to the present day we have to 
remember that the concept of ratios of musical intervals 
as established according to modern physics was not known 
in all its details to the ancients whose attempts to express 
the microtonal intervals were only approximate, as has 
been established beyond doubt by research, but which 
succeeded marvellously in giving as accurate an idea of 
them as possible with the means at their command. 
Various attempts have been made to give the value of 
Vedic svaras but though it is true that our notes took their 
rise from Vedic chant their sruti values were not explained 
clearly in the Siksas as has been observed already. Hence 
the different values which have been assigned to Vedic 
svaras cannot be accepted as final. But it is possible to see 
m the chant of the Samaveda that the melody centres 
round G (flat) R (three srutis) S, N (flat)', and D 
(sharp) in the majority of the Samans, and M is added as 
krusta at the upper end and P as atisvarya at the lower 
extremity where there are 7 notes in the Saman. But the 
intervals seemed to have been intoned with considerable 
freedom, the notes partaking very much the nature of 
those of the Suddha scale of lay-music, and krusta and 
atisvarya especially treated freely within limits set by the 
melody. The latter two might not have conformed to 
their corresponding notes in the secular suddha scale but 
that the suddha scale was a rearrangement of the Saman 
notes is an acceptable proposition. When the grammar 
of music was being written we find the theory fairly well 
developed. The RkpratiSakhya mentions the three 
octaves, each containing seven notes, and distinguishes 
between one group of notes without intervening intervals 
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(probably the suddha scale which was being formed) and 
another group of yamas distinct from these notes. These 
yamas are grouped as soft and sharp (which can b,e taken 
as referring to vikrta notes) . 

The problem of identifying the srutis is bound up 
with the music of the grama system which was in vogue 
till the time of Sariigadeva after whom only the 
Sadjagrama survived. Bharata describes fhe Sadjagrama 
and Madhyamagrama and the experiment of the Dhruva 
and Cala Vinas. Bharata is very short in his treatment 
of the subject and does not mention many details regarding 
the srutis like the description of their names, families, 
castes, etc. He does not define the grama but he describes 
the constitution of the Sa and Ma gramas; but he and 
other writers who deal with the gramas are agreed about 
the fundamental aspects of the system, though here and 
there they might have differed with regard to petty details 
like the names of the srutis, etc. So the Sahgita 
Ratnakara’s definition can be taken as representative of 
the theory of the grama and of srutis as comprehended in 
it. The Ratnakara very clearly shows the assignment of 
srutis on the experimental Vina 1 . Sa is fixed on the fourth 
string, Ri on the 7th, Ga on the 9th, Ma on the 13th, Pa on 
the 15th, Dha on the 20th, and Ni on the 22nd. This 
gives the values of the .Suddha scale indubitably and this 
clearly shows the mistake committed by a host of writers 
including Sir Wm. Jones, Ousley, Paterson, Stafford, 
Willard, French, Carl Engel, S. M. Tagore, Grosset, Day, 
etc., when they defined S to R as four srutis, R to G as 

i- wd: u 
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—Svaradhyaya, S, R. (Sangita Ratnakara) 
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three srutis and so on. Mr. Fox-Strangways also accepts 
this wrong allocation of the srutis in the face of the texts 
and practice and is therefore led into a series of errors. 
The Vikrta notes recognised by Sarngadeva are Acyuta 
Sa (the fourth sruti), Vikrta Ri (seventh), Sadharana Ga 
(tenth), Antara Ga (eleventh), Cyuta Ma (eleventh), 
Acyuta Ma (thirteenth), Vikrta or Kaisika Pa 
(sixteenth), Vikrta Dha (twentieth), Kaisika Ni (first). 
Kakall Ni (second) and Cyuta Sa (third). We find that 
almost all the Indian authors accept 22 srutis for the 
octave, and Narada differs only in naming them. He 
defines the Gandhara grama in addition to the 2 other 
gramas. The value of the suddha scale is accepted as the 
same by all. In the Aumapata the treatment of the 
subject is singular. Though the 7 svaras and 22 srutis 
are mentioned the infinite nature of the possibility of 
musical intervals becomes the keynote of the treatment of 
the work which enumerates systems with astounding 
numbers of svaras, srutis and so forth. 

In the definition of svara and sruti much ingenious 
discussion is used. The svara is defined as the smooth 
charming, and continuous sound, originating after the 
srutis, which pleases the listener by its own virtue. 1 
Simhabhupala comments on this verse elaborately. He 
points out that some are inclined to think that there is no 
difference between the svara and the sruti, since both of 
them are heard by the ear. He quotes the different kinds 
of relationship between the sruti and svara as pro¬ 
pounded by various authors, e.g., he says that some think 
that the notes are reflected in the srutis as the face is in 
the mirror; others that svaras are made of srutis as the 
jar is of clay; some others think that svaras are got by the 
transformation of srutis as curd from milk and so forth. 


-Ibid, 
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The essence of these views seems to be that among micro¬ 
tones, the notes assume those which are required, in 
this condition they are recognised as the distinct notes of 
a scale. The svara is defined by Matanga as that which 
shines by itself. The names of the notes have been 
explained by different writers old and modern, so as to 
give them meaning and to justify their nomenclature, and 
most of these attempts seem far-fetched. Kallinatha also 
writes an elaborate commentary on the question of srutis 
and svaras. According to him the srutis are so called 
because they are audible. He says that in his view srutis 
are of one kind because they form a natural phenomenon 
(the manifestation of which is described by him in his 
own way) 1 . This is an intelligent view. Kallinatha then 
gives the opinions of different schools, as follows:—Some 
think that srutis are of two kinds according to suddha and 
vikrtasrutis. Visvavasu is of this opinion. Others hold 
that they are of 3 kinds because they occur in the 3 octaves 
or according to the 3 gunas; or of 4 kinds according to 
vata, pitta, etc. (Tumburu is quoted to support this.) 
Vena and other Rsis believe that srutis are of 9 kinds, 
vie., Dvisruti, Trisruti and Catussruti, which occur in 
svaras. Kohala is quoted as saying that some think that 
there are 22 srutis, according to others there are 66 
and others think that they are innumerable. 3 Regarding 
the nature of the origin of the svaras from the srutis, five 
different views are given by Kallinatha, who condemns 
all except the parinama view and abhivyakti view since 
they are accepted by Matanga and others. 


i- wrt *Rr i st i tfcr wiaftfa i a«wr— 

—Kallinatha, Svaradhyaya, S. R. 
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-Ibid. 
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If we enquire about the notes that were used in the 
music of the jatis, we find that every sruti except the 5th, 
6th, 8tji, 14th, 15th, 18th, 19th and 21st was used. (This 
reckoning omits the consideration of the gandhara grama 
since it was only theoretical). Inquiring into the sizes of 
the intervals used, we find the following were commonly 
employed:— 

Catussruti (Kakali Ni, Vikrta Da, Kaisika Pa, 
Antara Ga and Vikrta Ri), Trisruti (Kaisika Ni, 
Trisruti Pa, Sadharana Ga), and Dvisruti (Acyuta Ma, 
Cyuta Ma, Acyuta and Cyuta Sa). The suddha examples 
for the 3 intervals are well-known. In the murchanas we 
find these three intervals occurring in different 
combinations. 

Before leaving behind the age of grama music, we 
should inquire whether it has left any impression on the 
music of the present day. We find that every writer 
down to the present day makes some reference to the 
gramas and in Sangita literature it is accepted univer¬ 
sally that the suddha scale is the contribution of the sa- 
grama starting on sadja as it does. The old writers down 
to Sarngadeva make the discussion of sruti, svara, 
tana, murchana, jati, etc., in fact that entire structure of 
melody known to them centre round the gramas. Mr. 
Fox-Strangways says that the Sa-grama is the western 
major with the sharpened sixth. In this he is clearly 
wrong because the srutis are definitely assigned different 
numbers in the scale of the 22 srutis and he is again wrong 
in calling the Ma-grama as being equal to the major (C), 
whereas it is really akin to Harikambhoji mela if it is 
taken as starting from Ma. His definition of the 
Gandhara grama also is not acceptable because he derives 
it in two ways (one from the Sa-grama and another* from 
Ma-grama in reckoning both of which he differs from 
tradition and text as has been observed). According to 
him the three gramas differ in their fourths, namely, the 
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fourth of the gandharagrama is Ma tivra and the fourth 
of the madhyamagrama tivratara while that of Sa-grama 
is suddha. The Ga-grama derived from the madhyama¬ 
grama has a perfect fourth but this is admitted by Mr. 
Fox-Strangways to be a mode of Sa-grama and not a 
distinct grama. 

Kallinatha’s commentary throws light on many pro¬ 
blems concerning grama music. He asks why two notes, 
namely, Sa and Ma should be associated with gramas 
in the world and why not the others. He answers that 
it is so because of the authority of the Rsis (that is 
tradition) and also because of the employment of 2 kinds 
of svaras, via., the suddha and the vikrta. He explains 
by saying that the sudda notes are found in the Sa-grama 
and the vikrta notes in the Ma-grama. This is an 
intelligent analysis making it plain that since all the notes 
suddha and vikrta were obtained in the two gramas there 
was no need for the formulation of other gramas. The 
Ga-grama was taken on all hands to be obsolete. 
Kallinatha further states that Sadja being a prominent 
note, is used to form a grama and also because in this scale 
consonant (samvadi) intervals abound. Ma is important 
because it is never omitted in the tanas, and Ga is born in 
their race and so shines in heaven. But another answer 
is possible for this question, which incidentally also points 
out the error into which some modern writers have been 
led when they make scales out of the saptakas starting 
from each note of the Sa-grama and arrive at seven diffe¬ 
rent gramas as they call them. For instance, Mr. 
B. Svarup in his ‘Theory of Indian Music* says that out 
of the different gramas except ,the three well-known 
gramas, Ni-grama was almost like the Ga-grama, Ri and 
Dha-gramas were similar except for the position of Ma 
and Ni, and Pa-grama resembled almost the Sa-grama. 
A similar account is given by some South Indian writers 
also.. But this explanation ignores a vital aspect of the 
4 
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problem. It must be understood that a grama means the 
construction of a scale or group of notes with a definite 
and distinct allocation of sruti intervals. (The notes of 
a grama cover a full octave). The Sa, Ma and Ga-gramas 
are constituted into distinct scales or groups of notes with 
srutis allocated, we might say, arbitrarily, if they were not 
based on tradition, in definite and clearly distinguished 
sequence. But to constitute the murchanas of the 
Sa-grama into gramas is a travesty of the term grama, 
as understood in classical theory and would simply amount 
to the creation of scales which are derived one from 
another and which would never yield the well-known Ma 
and Ga-gramas. The so-called gramas formed out of 
the murchanas of the Sa-grama have to be distinguished 
from the three well-known gramas which represent three 
distinct genera and three original modes of tuning. 

Mr. Fox-Strangways says: “The theory of grama 
has remained barren. It is true that the system of the 
Karnatic music is arranged in accordance with it and that 
the musicians of Hindustan hold it as a pious belief”. He 
goes on to say that the musical science of the South is 
over-elaborated and that the North has followed a diffe¬ 
rent system of classification. We must inquire about the 
truth of these remarks and see if the music of the gramas 
has not made any real contribution to our system. We 
know that the suddha scale of those times is still accepted 
as our suddha scale. Secondly the two-, three- and 
four-sruti intervals of the gramas form important 
features of our present system. And the classification of 
melodies, even after Sariigadeva, in many places has been 
according to grama, jati, murchana, etc. 1 Mr. Fox- 


1. To give only a few examples, Ahobala, Basava, the authors of the 
Sangita Naraya^a and the Sahglta Sarapi and Tu]aja refer to the jati or 
mtirchana of the ragas treated by them. The number of such references 
varies according to the writer. It is interesting to note that Venkatamakhin 
describes Bhupala as being reckoned among Ragangaragas by Sarfigadeva 
and Ksunbhoji as being classed under Kriyangas by Bharata and others. 
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Strangways is right when he states: “Bharata’s is i 
North Indian theory of grama, though, as we have seln, 
it touches the South Indian theory also in one point, vt&L 
the division of the Raga into two classes, those which have *’ 
the fourth and the tritone respectively for basic inter¬ 
vals”. But though the classification of modern Karnatic 
scales has been thus influenced by the gramas it is not 
quite in the same manner as Mr. Fox-Strangways 
conceives it. It is not by the divergence of the fourth 
but of the fifth that the gramas have established the 
distinction between the two main groups of our ragas. 
And it is the Vikrtapancama of the Madhyama-grama that 
slowly evolved into the modern Pratimadhyama, as we 
may gather from the evidence in the works on Karnatic 
music written after the time of Sarrigadeva, and this note 
is responsible for the fundamental division of modern 
Karnatic scales into two distinct groups. 

The Gandharagrama can be breifly disposed of. A 
great deal of confusion envelopes this grama since it is 
not mentioned in some of the most important among the 
oldest musical works. Nanyadeva mentions this grama 
and describes various ragas under it. Narada defines 
it as also Sarngadeva, but they refer to it as a scale 
prevalent in heaven (i.e., obsolete). Ahobala after some 
centuries defines both this and the Ma-grama in a way 
which does not agree with the old definitions and which 
had no reference to practice. 1 It is not clear with 
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—Sanglta Parijata 


—Ibid 


Qi. the definitions of the 2 gramas in the Sanglta Ratnakara, 
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reference to which grama the Ga-grama was derived. In 
the absence of specific directions, it is not improper to 
assume that the suddha scale of the Sa-grama might have 
been taken as the norm. But the scale has been inter¬ 
preted by recent writers in different ways. For instance 
Mr. Fox-Strangways derives two varieties of the Ga-grama 
from the Sa-grama and the Ma-grama. (He associates 
the Saman scale with the latter derivative). Mr. M. S. 
Ramaswami Aiyar in the introduction to his edition of 
the Ragavibodha, besides quoting the variety of the 
Ga-grama derived from Sa-grama by Fox-Strangways, 
gives two derivations according to the theoretical and 
practical variations, as he calls them, of the Ma-grama. 
Without entering into the question of the validity of these 
inferences, we easily see the uncertainty prevailing about 
the exact nature of the Gandharagrama, which is 
confounded by the definition of this grama by such a 
recent authority as Ahobala. So any inference based 
upon the unidentified Gandharagrama cannot be regarded 
as valid. Hence, the statement of Mr. Ramaswami Aiyar 
in the same introduction that the two gramas of Ga and Ma 
are living entities sung in South India needs analysis. His 
argument is that though the two gramas must be deemed 
to have been still-born, notwithstanding the elaborate way 
in which they were verbally dealt with, yet they are sung 
even to-day by the Saman chanters. I have to differ from 
his premises and conclusions. His view that the primal 
Samika was GRS is doubtful because in Vedic music 
it is the intervals that count and not the Svaras, accord¬ 
ing to the leading authorities on the subject, and so to 
name the Svara progression of the Samika is not correct. 
Secondly, to say that the vocal scale of the Samagana 
proceeded in descent from the Gandhara of the upper 
register is also not correct. Because, even Narada who 
says the Prathama Svara of the Samaveda began on Ga 
does not give the order of the Saman scale of 5 Svaras as 
G, R, S, N, D, as Mr. Aiyar does. In fact, Narada’s 
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order of the progression is a stumbling-block. 1 Then there 
is the rival school of Sayana 2 and also conflicting tradition 
and practice which make the equation of the Saman and 
Gandharva Svaras well-nigh impossible. Added to this 
is the lack of any tangible mention of the sruti values of 
the notes of the Samans. All these conditions stand in 
the way of any generalisation regarding the Saman scale. 
So the statement of Mr. Aiyar that each of the 3-Svara 
scale and 5-Svara scale began with Ga and that both the 
scales or perhaps the latter scale got the name of 
Gandhara-grama (which, as we saw, is variously defined) 
is based upon two uncertainties. But Mr. Aiyar proceeds 
to state that when Ma and Pa were added to this pentatonic 
scale to form the heptatonic one, viz., M, G, R„ S, N, 
D, P, and since this began with Ma, it naturally was named 
the Madhyama-grama. He seems to base this inference 
on pure conjecture. He is not only going against text 
and tradition, which derive the gramas and distinguish 
between them in an entirely different manner, but is 
contradicting himself. If the 3-Svara scale or 5-Svara 
scale later got the name of Gandhara-grama, it must 
have been in the form of a saptaka to be called 
a grama. The nucleus might have consisted of 
5 Svaras but the developed Ga-grama scale must 
have been, and was a heptatonic scale. According 
to Mr. Aiyar this heptatonic scale was of the form M, G, 
R, S, N, D, P, (which is not quite right). This scale 
according to him was called the Madhyama-grama 
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because it started with Ma. But obviously the same scale 
cannot be called by 2 different names like the Ga-grama 
and Ma-grama which mean two entirely different scales. 
Ga-grama is well-known as a peg for ancient and modern 
theorists to hang their own theories upon, because it was 
and is an obsolete scale for centuries. Narada and others 
who wrote on the music of the Samaveda can be trusted 
to have compared their theme with the theory of lay music 
and it is not wrong to assume that they would not have 
failed to mention the parallelism between the Saman scale 
and the Gandhara-grama if they found any. We can 
also rightly assume that when an author speaks about a 
problem without any qualification he is referring to its 
aspect which is well-known. So taking Narada Siksa 
alone we may infer that Narada may be referring to the 
Svaras of the Suddha scale of the Sadja-grama. But to 
believe that he is speaking about the Gandhara-grama 
Svaras is to trust conjecture too much. Hence the conclu¬ 
sions of Mr. Aiyar that the Ga-grama was the earliest and 
the Ma-grama (according to his conception) the second 
to appear in music, that with the growth of secular music 
and the Sa-grama the other 2 gramas (according to him) 
along with the Samagana were driven into the temples, 
and that while the Sa-grama flourishes, the other 2 have 
perished, are not acceptable. It must be understood that 
the Madhyamagrama described by Bharata and others 
has nothing to do with the Samagana, and that it lived 
along with the Sa-grama till the epoch of grama music. 
After this period, the Vikrtapancama of the JVIa-grama 
became identified with the Tivra variety of the 
Madhyama (as all Karnatic theorists after Sarngadeva 
point out). So the Ma-grama lives now in a modified 
form and is responsible for the wonderful system of 
classification that Karnatic music possesses to-day. Also 
the Ma-grama had its own contribution to make as regards 
intervals as we have seen. In the light of what Has been 
said above, it seems best to leave alone the Ga-grama as 
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a mode of tuning which was once prevalent, but which was 
abandoned subsequently owing to its complex intervals, 
and poverty of Samvadis instead of equating it with the 
Saman scale. 

Before dealing with the Karnatic writers after 
Sarngadeva it must be noted that the Sahgita literature 
in Tamil exerted a most profound influence in shaping 
Karnatic miusic as it is known now. The Silappadikaram, 
in the light of available Tamil works, occupies in Tamil 
Sahgita literature the same place as the Sahgita Ratna- 
kara does in Sanskrit literature. In respect of the 
number of srutis (which are taken to be 22) and the con¬ 
sonance of the fourth and fifth, there is remarkable simi¬ 
larity between the Silappadikaram and the Sanskrit works. 
But what seems to be an original contribution, the out¬ 
standing importance and influence of which is felt to-day 
as fundamental, is the Tamil division of the octave which 
is conceived as a cycle divided into 12 equal units. 1 The 
5th unit from the starting note is given as the consonance 
of the fourth and the 7th as that of the fifth. In the cycle of 
the Vattappalai, alakus or srutis are allocated in the follow- 
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ing manner :^S=4 > R=4, G=3, M=2, P=-4, D=3, N^. 1 
Mr. Abraham Panditar, who has analysed the 
Tamil jsystem of music very elaborately in his Karunamrta 
Sagara, is inclined to read these srutis as S to R=4, R to 
G=4, etc. According to this allocation of the srutis, the 
units or rasis (the name for the subdivisions) are not equal 
to one another in the number of srutis or alakus contained. 
Mr. Panditar points out that, since 12 intervening srutis 
indicate the consonance of the fifth, the pairs R and D and 
G and N are not consonant because they are separated by 
10 and 11 srutis respectively. (These 2 exceptions to this 
consonance occur in the theory of the Sanskrit works 
too).* Hence Mr. Panditar attempts to rectify them by 
adding one sruti each to D and G, making the total number 
of srutis into 24. He states that his belief is that males 
sang to 24 srutis, and females to 22 srutis, by reducing 
one sruti each from 2 Samvadis within the octave. In the 
assignment of 24 srutis to the octave, there is nothing to 
support Mr. Panditar except his plea for the consonance 
of tile 2 intervals noted above. But he himself says that 
though the octave was divided into 24 srutis, the Tamils 
employed 22 srutis in the octave. Also we have to re¬ 
member that it may be generally true that the small dis- 
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2. In the Suddha scale (starting on Sa of the $adja grama), Dha and 

G* are separated by 10 Gratis, and Pa and Ri by 11 irutis. 
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crepancies in consonance were made good in practi cal 
singing. The Vattappalai is said by Mr. Panditar to have 
employed the 22 srutis, whereas the Ayappalai consisted of 
24 srutis, both as noted above. His argument against the 
22 srutis is that, besides the incorrect fifths noted above, 
the Suddha Madhyama and the Pancama of the system 
deviate from perfect intervals by 8 and 7 cents respectively. 
But we have to see that the ancients had no means of 
checking these very minute deviations, and besides, they 
could not achieve such subtle errors even if they wanted 
to, because they would have naturally been guided by their 
ears for perfect intervals. The calculation of the errors 
obtained by trying to cover the sruti intervals of an octave 
by rotating fifths or fourths among consecutive octaves 
is a mathematical myth, for these experiments could never 
have been carried out in the days of the Silappadikaram 
or even the Sangita Ratnakara. As Herschal says: “Any¬ 
one who should keep on ascending by perfect fifths and 
descending by octaves or thirds, would soon find his funda¬ 
mental pitch grow sharper and sharper till he could at'last 
neither sing nor play; and two violin players accompanying 
each other and arriving at the same note by different 
intervals, would find a continual want of agreement.” Mr. 
Panditar says that the Trikonappalai and the Caturappalai 
may mean the subdivision of the 24 srutis into 48 and 96 
srutis respectively. An equal division of the octave is arti¬ 
ficial and not necessary for correct or natural singing. But 
when Mr. Panditar proceeds to identify the Tamil gramas 
of notes with the equally tempered scale of modern Europe, 
he goes farther from truth, and it is not possible to agree 
with him. His conclusion seems to be wrong even if it is 
maintained that the minute sruti intervals may be repre¬ 
sented by the division of the octave into 48 and 96 equal 
divisions. The fallacy of his conclusipns is rooted in the 
fact that he thinks that the 22 sruti-system was incorrect 
in expressing the scale (whereas it was only an approxi¬ 
mation and a correct one, as Mr. P. R. Bhandarkar points 
5 
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out), and that it must be a system of 24 srutis equally divi¬ 
ding the octave. As against the voluminous details of his 
arguments, it must be remembered that a correct fifth and 
fourth are rightly got in any musical system which has 
any pretensions to development, whatever be the number 
of units into which the octave is divided under that system. 
Even otherwise the srutis occurring in ragas (according 
to the different palais), which he gives are not quite 
correct, because the srutis as they occur in practical music 
during singing cannot be represented by a single figure. 
This dictum applies to all such figures which have been 
given by different contemporary writers. 

In this connection it is interesting to note some views 
regarding the real nature of srutis as they occur in song 
and as they are calculated on paper. The Rev. Mr. Popley 
very truly observes: “A song or piece played on an 
instrument is a live thing and does not submit to mathe¬ 
matical precision. There is, it is true, only one form for 
each scale, and every singer and musician tries to get it 
right, though no one invariably manages to do so. The 
very fact of putting passion (Rasa) into music means 
that a particular note will be taken rather sharper at one 
time than another. The law is there of course to be obeyed 
as perfectly as possible. In South India the use of the 
term sruti for such a possible sharpening or flattening of 
particular notes recognises the truth of this variability. 
Music after all is an art and not a mere mechanism.” 
Criticising Mr. Panditar’s adoption of the equal tempera¬ 
ment, Mr. Clements says in his “Ragas of Tanjore”, 
“Where Abraham Panditar and others like him show a lack 
of imagination is that they do not attempt to realise the 
conditions regarding scientific knowledge under which the 
old Pandits lived. Science, needless to say, has not gone 
backwards during the Christian Era; and caprice or arti¬ 
ficiality, such as any kind of equal temperament must be 
the exception; it cannot be the rule.” Elsewhere he puts 
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the case even more strongly thus:—“Mr. A. Panditar 
rejects all the ancient theories of the Sangita Ratnakara 
and Bharata’s Natyasastra and puts his faith to equal 
temperament. It seems to us that he does not understand 
the raison d’etre of temperament and its justification. 
Temperament is necessitated by a system of transposition 
scales and is intended as the nearest possible approxi¬ 
mation to just concord. It is justified by harmony in the 
modern sense and by that alone. Indian music has no 
transposition scales and therefore has not the same need 
for an equal division of the octave. It is not an harmonic 
system. No Indian musician ever dreamt of tuning Sa 
and Pa by a tempered fifth or singing other consonant 
intervals purposely a little out of tune.” The conclusion 
of Mr. Clements that the Indian system revels in a vast 
number of scales founded on natural intervals is perfectly 
legitimate. 

We find the Sflappadikaram giving 3 kinds of 
intervals, namely, the dvisnuti, trisruti and catusmiti 
intervals. 1 Calculating the Ni of the Tamil suddha-scale 
from Ma it is Komal and then the suddha mela will be 
Harikambhoji. But perhaps assuming that in the cycle 
of 12 units the srutis are capable of being interpreted as 
preceding or succeeding the svaras, Mr. Panditar takes 
Sankarabharana as the Tamil suddha-scale. The Tamil 
division of the octave into 12 rasis is quite original and 
epoch making. The present svara system of Karnatic 
music is based on this division and the melakarta system 
has been formulated roughly on the basis of this division. 

After Sarngadeva we find that the old order had 
changed, giving place to a new one. The most outstanding 
aspect of this change was the fixity given to Sa and espe- 

1. Describing the Palaiyal, Atjiyarknnallar safys 
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dally Pa which directly resulted in the disappearance of the 
Madhyama-grama from usage. Kallinatha makes some 
important observations concerning changes that had 
occurred in practice in the course of his commentary on 
Desiragas in theRagadhyaya. 1 He says that ragas origi¬ 
nating in the Madhyama-grama like Madhyamadi, Todi, 
etc., had ceased to start on the note Ma but started instead 
on the Madhya-sadja. According to him, this was one of 
the differences that had taken place between theory and 
practice. The next line is very important. Its purport is 
that the Saranas of notes dependant on the graha-svara 
and situated above it are absent and that though the 
Tritruti P,anaemia which marks the difference between the 
gr&mas is used , all ragas assume the same form, (i.e., do 
not reveal the difference between the gramas) . This is a 
very important statement from the pen of the most 
important among the commentators of Sariigadeva. This 
reveals, what a fundamental change was happening in the 
practice and theory of Indian music at that time. His 
next statement is no less important; it is that in the 
Kriyanga-raga, Ramakriya, the note Madhyama assumes 
two srutis of the note Pancama. This is again a new 
thing in history. Hitherto Pancama has been lowered a 
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sruti and that perhaps did service for the tritone, but the 
madhyama is now openly assuming the role of a sharp 
fourth as against the suddha-pancama. In -Natta, 
Devakri, etc., Ri and Dha take two srutis each from 
Antara and Kakali and become pancasruti Ri and Dha 
respectively. These again are new intervals. In Sriraga 
Ga and Ni are made trisrutis. He remarks that the 
Catussruti Ri and Dha are sanctioned by text. Putting 
all this together we find a complete revolution in theory 
and practice. 

This revolution becomes pronounced in the Svara- 
melakalanidhi of Ramamatya. Some of the old srutis had 
become obsolete in use, and so he says Acyuta Sa, Acyuta 
Ma, Vikrta Ri, Vikrta Dha, and Vikrta Pa are not distinct 
from Suddha Sa, Suddha Ma,Buddha Ri, Suddha Dha and 
Vikrta Pa respectively. These are one and the same 
intervals in practice. His recording of the svara names of 
his time is important. Cyuta Sa (3rd Sruti) is called by 
him Cyuta Sadja Ni; Cyuta madhyama is Cyuta madhyama 
gandhara; Cyuta Pancama is Cyuta Pancama madhyama. 
The Rsabha which is identical with Suddha Ga is 
Pancasruti Ri; the Ri identical with Sadharana Ga is 
Satsruti. Similarly Dha is Pancasruti and $atsruti. 
The new names of svaras indicate the use to which they 
are now put. One striking characteristic is that each note 
is now sought to be sharpened to its utmost possibility. 
Satsruti R and D are significant as paving the way for the 
prastara of the future melakartas. Cyuta Pancama Ma 
had by this time definitely driven the Vikrta Pancama off 
the field. The Madhyama grama becomes a fossil of th< 
past. 

Laksmi Narayana in his Saiiglta Suryodaya simply 
follows the Sanglta Ratnakara. In the Ragavibodha 
we find more vikrtas introduced. Somanatha accepts the 
7 vikrtas of Ramamatya, though the Cyuta sadja Ni, 
Cyuta madhyama Ga, and Cyuta paficama Ma, are called 
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by him Mrdu sadja Ni, etc. He mentions 8 more vikrta 
svaras, viz., Tivratama Dha=Kaisiki Ni, Tivra R=8th 
sruti, . Tivratara Ri=Suddha Ga, Tivratama Ri= 
Sadharana Ga, Tivratama G=Acyuta Ma, Tivratama Ma 
=15th Sruti, Tivra Dha = 21st Sruti and Tivratara 
Dha=Ni. 

The most striking feature of the Sangita Parijata is 
the care devoted to the flattening of notes as well as the 
sharpening of them and the utilisation of every one of the 
22 srutis. Ahobala is unique in this, since no other author 
before or after him except the authors of the Meladhi- 
karalaksana and the Sangita Sastra Sanksepa does so. 
According to him Purva Ri=5th Sruti, Komala Ri=6th, 
Suddha R=Purva Ga, 8th sruti=Komala G=Tlvra R, 
Suddha G=Tlvratara R, Tivra Ga=10th Sruti, Tivra¬ 
tara G=llth, Tivratama G=12th, M=Atitivratama G, 
Tivra M=^14th, Tivratara M=15th, Tivratama M= 
16th, Purva D=18th, Komala D=19th, Suddha D=Purva 
N, Komala N=21st—Tivra D, Suddha N=Tivra D, 
Tivra N=lst, Tivratara N=2nd, and Tivratama N=3rd. 
What is most noteworthy are the degrees of flattening and 
sharpening of the notes used. 

The srutis of the Meladhikaralaksana are thus 
enumerated by Mr. Abraham Panditar in his Karunamrta 
Sagara—(0) Acyuta Sadja, (1) Prati Suddha Ri, (2) 
Suddha Ri, (3) Prati Catussruti Ri=Prati Suddha Ga, (4) 
Catussruti Ri=Suddha Ga, (5) Prati Satsruti Ri=Prati 
Sadharana Ga, (6) Satsruti Ri=Sadharana Ga, (7) Cyuta 
Gandhara Ri=Prati Antara Ga, (8) Antara Ga, (9) Cyuta 
Madhyama=Cyuta Madhyama Ga, (10) Suddha Ma, 
(11) Aprati Ma, (12) Prati Ma, (13) Cyuta Pancama 
Ma, Cyuta Pancama, (14) Pancama, (IS) Prati Suddha 
Dha, (16) Suddha Dha, (17) Praticatussruti Dha==Prati 
Suddha Ni, (18) Catussruti Dha=Suddha Ni, (19) Prati 
Satsruti Dha=Prati Kaiski Ni, (20) Satsruti Dha— 
Kaisiki Ni, (21) Cyuta Nisada Dha=Prati Kakali Ni, 
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(22) Kakali Ni, (23) Cyuta Sadja=Cyuta Sadja Nisada, 
(24) Niyata Sadja. 

The svaras Cyuta madhyama Ga, etc., resemble Rama- 
matya’s names for such notes. The intervals called Prati- 
suddha Ri, etc., have their parallels in some notes with 
similar names in Govinda’s Sarigita Sastra Sariksepa. 
The use of Cyuta sadja, Cyuta pancama and Cyuta madhya¬ 
ma in this modern work is noteworthy. If they were used 
as independant notes in scales, several more thousands of 
melas will have to be added to the total of 4624 scales esti¬ 
mated to be possible without them as madhyama, pancama 
and sadja. The use of 7 varieties each of rsabha, gandhara, 
dhaivata and nisada, four varieties of madhyama and two 
of pancama is remarkable, but the original Ms. stops in the 
madhya group of melas. The constitution of these 
sruti melas seems to have been inspired by the example 
of Somanatha, and both schemes axe equally devoid of 
practical utility. 

In an article on ‘Meladhikaralaksana’ in the Journal 
of the Music Academy, Vol. I, No. 1 are given 
the names of the notes of the Mejadhikara-j 
laksana some of which differ from those giver! 
by A. Panditar, the most important being cyuta’ 
madhyama-pa (also cyuta-pancama-ma) and cyuta-sadja 
ni for cyuta pa and cyuta sa given in the Karunamrta 
Sagara. Discussing the value of the book 
the author of this article says: ‘It can be easily 
demonstrated that the 24 Srutis are actually in 
use, and therefore ought to be scientifically recog¬ 
nised, and the merit of the present work appears to 
me to lie in having done this’. If it is true that the 24 
Srutis are in use, the system of Venkatamakhin based 
on the 22 Srutis (with reference to whiph he explains his 
melas) becomes antiquated and is superseded by the 
system of 24 Srutis. If the old definition of the Srutis 
equally dividing the octave is admitted, the two kinds of 
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Srutis will each differ from one another by about 4-5 cents. 
Moreover this writer’s acceptance of the scheme of 24 
Srutis. is subject to the same criticism as Mr. Abraham 
Panditar’s advocacy of the 24 Srutis, since both schemes 
contain similar errors. Mr. Panditar seems to be on more 
secure ground, because he admits the insufficiency of the 
24 srutis to express our music by further dividing the 
octave into 48 and 96 intervals. 1 

Coming to the current system of svaras and srutis as 
propounded by Govinda Dlksita, Verikatamakhin and 
Tulaja Maharaja, we find the culmination of the pro¬ 
cess which began after Sarngadeva. According to this 
system, Suddha Ri=7th sruti—Gaula Ri, 9th sruti=Paiica- 
sruti Ri=Sriraga Ri, 10th sruti=Satsruti Ri=Nata Ri, 
9th sruti=£uddha Ga=Mukhari Ga, 10th sruti=Sadha- 
rana Ga=SrIraga Ga, 12th sruti=Antara Ga=Gaula Ga, 
13th sruti=Suddha Ma, 16th sruti=Prati Ma=Varali Ma, 
17th sruti=Pa, 20th=4uddha Dha=Gaula Dha, 22nd= 
Pancasruti Dha=Sriraga Dha, 1st sruti=Satsruti Dha— 
Nata. Dha, 22nd=Suddha Ni=Mukhari Ni, 1st sruti= 
Kaisiki Ni=Sriraga Ni, and 3rd sruti=Kakali Ni=Gaula 
Ni. The illustration of the srutis in the light of ragas is 
important. Venkatamakhin’s system becomes truly epoch- 
making because he formulated for the first time all the 
notes current in the practice of his time into a compre¬ 
hensive scheme of 72 Melakartas, which stands to the 
credit of Karnatic miusic and has endowed it with a method 
of classification which is perfectly complete. 

As regards the Melakarta scheme, in the Conference 
of the Madras Music Academy (held in 1934), it was 


1. If it is argued that Verikatamakhin stated that the Srutis are 24 in 
the Gufoda-Kriya glta, it must not be forgotten that he admits only 22 
Srutis in the Caturda#d?prakaiika, and that in the Me)aprakaraga he 
defines the Srutis of every svara occurring in the 19 mejas of his time and 
for each scale he gives the total value of the svaras 1 as 22 Srutis for an 
oetave/ 
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stated by Nazir Uddin Khan of Indore that 
now expounded as Venkatamakhin’s existed 
before him. According to Mr. Khan this was pri 
the mention of the 72 Melakarta names in 4 Dhrupadas 
composed by Bijou Naik, stated to have gone to the north 
from South India during the time of Alaudin Khilji. 
Similar data is found in the fragmentary manuscript of 
the work of Somanarya, in which are mentioned the names 
of the Melakartas. As against this should be set the fact 
that in no important work after Sarngadeva till Venkata- 
makhin, is the scheme of the Kartas mentioned. The 
material for the Kartas was available since the time, at 
least of Ramamatya, who uses Suddha Ri, Pancasruti Ri 
and Satsruti Ri and 3 similar varieties of Dha in addition 
to the sharp fourth. Biut though Somanatha sets a pre¬ 
cedent in the formation of the Melakarta scheme, it is not 
till the time of Venkatamakhin that the above-said inter¬ 
vals are employed to form the 72 Melakartas. 


After the 72 Melakartas had remained in tact’for 
nearly 300 years, the scheme has been criticised recently 
as using the same interval for 2 different names of notes 
and hence it is proposed that all such scales which use the 
same notes with different names should be reformed and 
that we should retain scales in such a form as would do 
away with the necessity of using 2 names for the same 
note. But this argument ignores several reasons which 
justify the constitution of the Melakartas in their present 
form. First, these notes have been taken from usage, 
which, at least, dates from the time of Ramamatya. It is 
evident that the different notes used in Venkatamakhin’s 
scheme were adopted from the practice of the art and that 
they were not the fanciful creations of any individual 
theorist. The second reason to be urgejl against the above 
argument is that the flattening or sharpening of the notes 
concerned is not against their nature as Vikj-tas. The 
Vikrta has been defined as the note obtained by the devia- 
6 
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tdon from its Niyata sruti. 3 Hence in the Melakartas, the 
principle that has been adopted in the formation of the 
Vikrtasvaras amounts to this, viz., Ma is not flattened 
below its Suddha position and is sharpened to any extent 
below the Pailcama. Ri is sharpened up to the Sadharana 
gandhara and Dha up to the Kaisika Nisada. Ga is flat¬ 
tened from the Antara position to the region of the suddha 
(and in practice even slightly below) and Ni from the 
Kakali to the suddha position. The usage of Vikrta 
notes sanctions the freedom of these notes to be flattened 
or sharpened within the said limits. As regards the argu¬ 
ment that the same svara is called by two different svara 
names, it must be noted that such scales have a distinct 
individuality which cannot be destroyed even though one 
or more notes occurring in those scales are called by differ¬ 
ent names in other scales. For instance, the combination 
Sa, Ri (Suddha), Ga (Suddha), Ma (Sharp), Pa, Dha 
(Suddha), Ni (Kakali), is well-known as an ancient and 
very prominent melody-type. Though this suddha gan¬ 
dhara may elsewhere occur as a sharp Ri, the individuality 
of the scale remains indestructible. The same argument 
applies to Calanata. These two scales alone are sufficient 
to afford recognition for the notes in the Melakarta scheme, 
bearing double names. What matters in the use of such 
notes is the value that they acquire as the flat or sharp of 
a particular note and not the strict rules of unduplicated 
nomenclature. 

In Govinda’s Sahgita Sastra Sanksepa a different 
account of srutis is given and it merits our attention 
because of its intimate bearing on current practice and its 
difference from the theory of the Caturdandlprakasika. 
According to the author the open string gives Sa. His 
names for the srutis can be tabulated as follows:— 


1. Kasinatha in his Sahgita SudhSkara gives the following definition: 

srcr: friwr: n 
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No. 

| Names of Srutis. 

Names of Svaras. 

1 

Tivra. (cffal) 

Ri (a) 

2 

Kumudvati. 

Ri (b) 

3 

Manda. (^T^T) 

Ri (c) Ga (a) 

4 

Chandovati. 

Ri (d) Ga (b) 

5 

Dayavatx. 

Ri (e) Ga (g) 

6 

Ranjanl. 

Ri (f) Ga (h) 

7 

Raktika. (uW&T) 

Ga (i) 

8 

Raudri. 

Ga (j) 

9 

Krodha. (jfflsrr) 

Ma (a) 

10 

Vajrika. (gfSPUT) 

Ma (b) 

11 

Prasarinl. (VWIRoft) 

Ma (i) 

12 

Prlti. 

Ma (k) 

13 

Mar jam. 

Pa 

14 

Ksiti. (f&fa:) 

Dha (a) 

15 

Rakta. (tTfil) 

Dha (b) 

16 

Samdlpini. 

Dha (c) Ni (a) 

17 

Alapini. 

Dha (d) Ni (b)' 

18 

Madanll. 

Dha (e) Ni (1) 

19 

Rohini. (dWt) 

Dha (f) Ni (m) 

20 

Ramya. (OTl) 

Ni (n) 

21 

Ugra. (hut) 

Ni (o) 

22 

Ksobhini. 

Sa. 


Prefixes appended to the notes in the above list are 
the following:— 

a. Pratisuddha. 

b. Suddha. 


c. Praticatussruti. 

d. Catussruti. 

e. Prati Satsruti. 

f. Satsruti. 

g. Pratisadharana. 

h. Sadharana. 


i. Pratyantara. 

j. Antara. 

k. Prati. 

l. Prati Kaisiki. 

m. Kaisiki. 

n. Prati Kakali. 
o. Kakali. 
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The above classification differs from all other lists in 
the assignment of svaras to the srutis, tivra. etc. 1 But like 
Ahobala, the author has included every one of the twenty- 
two srutis. This scheme has the unique merit of taking 
into account all the srutis, suddha and vikrta of every note, 
e.g., Rsabha is sharpened up to six srutis and every one of 
these six srutis is called Ri. 2 

The vivadi dosa affecting 40 of the 72 scales has been 
considered not to be a defect, since the time at least of 
Tyagaraja and Govinda, in whose Krtis and Gitas the so- 
called vivadi aspect is entirely ignored. Mr. K. V. 
Srinivasa Iyengar has argued vigorously against the 
vivadis in his Ganabhaskara. 

Mr. Fox-Strangways points out that the Karnatic 
system ‘merges’ and that it recognises not 22 but only 16 
nominal and 12 real sub-divisions of the scale. It is 
surprising that such a keen critic as he should have made 
these remarks. The ‘Merger’ of the svaras, I am con¬ 
vinced and have made evident in the ‘Analysis of Ragas’, is 
only partial. The identity sought to be established 
between Satsruti Dhaivata and Kaisiki Ni and so on does 
not represent the whole truth. For, taking these 2 notes as 
musical facts and judging from the manner of their usage, 
we clearly see that the 2 notes may coincide at a point, but 
their range, manipulation, and effect are entirely different. 


1. Cf. the following lines of Sarngadeva 
rt ta rfgac a uwTg s h i re re g resrnr: i 
strath ^ ^ n 

achTT ^ mad* sfoRt«r iraifoft i 
jftftw atrat ii 

^ 5 favft gtft II —Svaradhyaya. 

2, Vide Appendix I f 
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Their values as notes in the scale are distinct in spite of their 
overlapping one another at some point or other. Hence 
Western and Indian critics are not justified in saying that 
the so-called merger is a duplication of the notes included 
in it. To argue for the deletion of such scales is inadmis¬ 
sible and is based on a misunderstanding of the spirit and 
essence of Karnatic music. Again it is wrong to say that 
the Karnatic system does not recognise 22 srutis. This is 
to deny the truth. Every Southern writer bases his treat¬ 
ment on the 22 srutis system. Taking 2 authors alone who 
are considered to be the most important authorities on the 
present system, via., Venkatamakhin and Govinda, we find 
them defining even the ragas in terms of the 22 srutis. As 
regards the statement that there are only 12 real sub¬ 
divisions of the octave, it has to be said that these alone do 
not determine the nature of the ragas. The 16 nominal 
sub-divisions are more than nominal because they have 
each a distinct individuality and in usage each of them 
differs from the other. 

The Suddha scale, Kanakangi, of the Karnatic system 
is the same as that of the ancients. 1 It is to be said to the 
credit of this system, that while the Hindustani system 
adopted Bilaval as the Suddhamela sometime in the modern 
age, in South India the Suddha scale of Bharata and his 


i- sji: sawf# i 

«i*»wwR<ratu: n 
st s fawrpnft i 

was wn n 

whs4 wit i 

—Caturdantfiprakasika. 

Govinda defining Kanakambarl (which according to him is called Kana- 
an •). the Suddhatnela, says in his Sangita Sastra Sankjepa 

ggWSW fti t MOllitTTTOfafiT l 
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successors has remained alive to the present day. The 
merit of the present system is that it is a happy blending of 
the suddha scale of the Sanskrit theorists and the mela 
structure as designed by the ancient Tamils. This Suddha 
scale seems to me to be more ancient than even the age of 
Bharata, because it is possible to link its notes with those 
of the Saman Chant. 

It is not possible to agree with Mr. Fox-Strangways 
when he quotes Day as saying that for South India quarter 
tones (srutis) are ‘confined to grace’. Basing himself on 
the popular meaning of sruti as keynote, he goes on to say 
that in the South there is a transference of meaning from 
‘a nice distinction of pitch’ to ‘that which determines 
pitch’. This statement is opposed to practice according 
to real artists in the South and also textual authority; by 
‘sruti’ both these clearly mean ‘distinction of pitch’. 

How far the srutis are real in the practice of South 
Indian Music? Do the 22 srutis represent the substance 
of Kamatic music faithfully? The answer is that 
without the srutis and the distinction made by them 
between the musical intervals in vogue, Karnatic music 
will not be what it is. Are these srutis equal? Mr. Fox- 
Strangways observes very truly that the sruti enters into 
music as one of three definite intervals. Jiust as there are 
3 diatonic intervals, so there are 3 enharmonic intervals, 
vis., 81 [80 (22 cents), 25|24 ( 70 cents), 256|243 (90 
cents). He adds that these intervals as such remain 
theoretical and that they are actually sung only as incre¬ 
ments of other larger intervals. He is right when he 
criticises the view that the 22 srutis are 22 stopping places 
as being incorrect, because, as he says, artistically this is 
wrong since no 2 or 3 of these are ever sung in succession. 
He rightly defines that the sruti is not the smallest audible 
sound, but the accurately audible sound—that which is 
heard in accurate relationship to some other. 
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Are the srutis equal divisions of the octave? The 
above argument denies that it is so. And the numerous 
attempts that have been made to evaluate the ratios of the 
intervals represented by the srutis all go to show that the 
srutis are not equal. Rival theories have been advanced, 
vis., the division of the octave into 24, 48 and 96 equal 
intervals. The division into 24 srutis is mentioned in the 
Laksana Gita in Gundakriya by Venkatamakhin, and also 
in the Sangita Sara Sarigraha (in the Tanjore library). 
In the Meladhikaralaksana, scales are formulated on the 
basis of 24 srutis. Mr. Clements in his discussion of 
Bharata and Sarrigadeva adds 3 more srutis to the 22 
because according to him these alone will represent truly 
their music. 1 Mr. C. S. Aiyar in his valuable pamphlet 
‘A note on Srutis in Karnatic music’ says that 3 more 
srutis should be welcome as additions to the 22 srutis (this 
resembles the view of Mr. Clements), and that the South 
Indian ear is even sensitive to as many as 30 srutis in all. 
The latter statement is important because it indicates .the 
truth of the practice and also because it questions the 
validity of the 22 srutis. „ 

To me it seems that the system of the 22 srutis is the 
starting point of the elaboration of melody and that we 
have progressed far beyond what is represented by that 
system. It is true that we employ intervals which have 
been utilised in that system, but it is also true that we have 
come to make use of intervals within the octave which are 
more minute than the 22 srutis. The view that the 22 


1. Mr. Clements writes:—“It will be seen that the ancient system required 
25 Srutis, and not 22, three of them being confounded with their neighbours.” 
He explains the three additional srutis as follows 


Name of sruti* 

Number of sruti. 

Value of sruti in cents 

Tlvra 

1 

22—70 

Vajrika 

10 

520-568 

SandipinI 

16 

836-884 
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srutis of the grama music are no longer current is not 
acceptable because according to Mr. Bhandarkar the 
human faculty of appreciating musical intervals must 
have remained constant always. My view is that accord¬ 
ing to popular taste emphasis may be shifted from age to 
age in the use of intervals but that these intervals are 
fairly the same at all times, so far as regards main inter¬ 
vals like the major tone, minor tone, the fourth, etc. As 
regards subtle intervals like srutis, Karnatic music has to 
employ a vast variety of them. As Mr. Fox-Strangways 
has pointed out they are not used separately, and three or 
even two of them are not used in succession. They are 
used as part of the major intervals which they decrease or 
increase according to the requirements of song. They 
feature in gamakas, in which the freedom of the use of 
these srutis is completely manifested. I am inclined to 
think that the flattening or sharpening of each note by 
srutis is left to the choice of the singer who is only limited 
by the farthest boundary line allowed for each svara. 
Also we find in Karnatic music that each note adopts 
srutis in Gamakas in a seemingly wayward fashion, but 
yet maintains its personality. This phenomenon is really 
wonderful. Mr. Clements in his ‘Ragas of Tanjore’ says 
truly: ‘Modern India has inherited a wonderful system 
employing a vast number of scales capable of representing 
all shades of feeling. Equal temperament tends to 
destroy utterly this elaborate structure. The only means 
of combating this insidious enemy is to construct and 
popularise an accurate theory of intonation; I know of no 
other way to preserve the art of Indian music’. Every 
one will agree with Mr. Clements in his view, above quoted, 
that the srutis current in Karnatic music can be under¬ 
stood only by reference to the intonation that reveals its 
individuality. In the chapter ‘The Analysis of Ragas’ 
the results of my experiments on the sonometer regarding 
the intervals occurring in our music are given. AU the 
figures obtained are strictly according to the theory and 
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practice of intonation as embodied in the compositions in 
each raga analysed. 

One point remains to be noticed. It is the plurality 
of srutis governing the notes in the Ragas. Hitherto 
single figures have been given by various writers as the 
values of the srutis in each raga. But it may be clearly 
seen that in each raga a note assumes different shapes 
(within the limits set by its individuality) and I have 
included the study of these variations in the srutis affecting 
the same note in the same raga. It is more or less a 
general tendency for the sruti of a particular note to 
appear sharp when that note is relinquished for a higher 
note and to appear flat when a descent is made from that 
note. Also this variation depends upon the need of the 
singer within the limits mentioned above. And gamakas 
afford a wide choice of srutis in the treatment of a note. 

Taking the suddha scale Kanakangl we find that 
Suddha Ri takes at least 2 values, vis: 10|9 and 256|243 
and Suddha Dha assumes similarly the values, 513 and 
128|81. In the analysis of ragas it will be found that, 
owing to the requirements of melody, more than one 
interval is employed in each svarasthana, which would be 
incorrect if represented by a single smti-value. 

Another very important factor regarding the usage 
of notes, which has not been taken notice of by theorists, 
is the illusory effect of srutis in usage. This is remarkable 
in view of the acceptance of single values for svaras. On 
the Vina, which reproduces the human voice, and on all 
other instruments, in the varek prayogas MPM, NSN, 
DND, SRS, etc., the second note is never fully produced. 
It is simply approached approximately, and the hearing of 
the second note is only illusory. This is clearly demons¬ 
trable on the Vina and the sonometer* (The ratios for 
some of these notes are given in the analysis of ragas). 
As regards Sa, Ma and Pa, in these cases these are only 
approximately produced but the effect is as if those notes 
7 
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were all produced. In these cases these really may 
amount to Cyuta Sa, Ma and Pa, respectively. These are 
not used as independent forms but are used as reduced 
notes. These may be called illusory notes and properly 
belong to the subject of gamakas but their importance as 
regards the problem of the srutis demand their treatment 
here. These illusory notes form a familiar and not 
ignorable feature of our music. 

Some intervals occurring within the octave in the 
light of the intonation of the notes of the various ragas in 
practice are given below as they have been obtained by my 
experiments. 
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Among the intervals given above, some occur inde¬ 
pendently in the ragas and others either as an augment or 
decrease of other intervals or in gamakas. 

The illusory notes may be illustrated with reference 
to the diminution of normal intervals for example 
in the following vareks in Sarikarabharana. S=256 
vibrations:— 

SRS. RGR. GMG. M P M. P D P. D N D. N S N. 

2^9 303 337 3^9 4^5 474 505 

The middle notes in the above groups do not assume 
their normal values, but leave the impression of sounding 
true to their names on the ear. 
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It may be noted that the identification of Catussruti 
Dha, with Suddha Ni and of Catussruti Ri, with Suddha 
Ga, as given in ‘The Music of Hindustan’ by Mr. Fox- 
Strangways and by Mr. A. M. Chinnaswamy Mudaliar in 
his ‘Oriental Music’, is not correct because Suddha Ga is 
produced on the ninth' snuti and suddha Ni on 
the twenty-second; so they are clearly sharper than the 
values given by both writers by one sruti. Though the 
Satsruti Ri, is identified with sadharana Ga, (and not 
with antara Ga as is done by Mr. Fox-Strangways, vide 
‘The Music of Hindustan’, p. 184 1 ), and Satsruti Dha 
with Kaisiki Ni, the two notes function as Ri and Dha 
sharpened, and this is enough to distinguish them from 
the categories of Gandhara and Nisada. 


1. The mention of antaragandhara is probably due to an error 
in printing. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Classification of Rdgas. 

With the development of music and the growth of 
variety in the melodies conceived and adopted in practice, 
the necessity arose for a system which would bring them 
together in a well-understood scheme of classification. 
The principles of such classification have been numerous, 
e.g., the number of notes or their quality, etc., as is evident 
from the history of the development of scales. It is 
extremely interesting to find the Puspasutra classifying 
Samans according to the number of notes used in them. 
According to it, most of the Samans are sung to 5 notes, 
some to 6 notes, and 2 (called Kauthumas) to 7 notes. 
This is remarkably like our audava, sadava, and sampurna 
classification of ragas. The next broad division of 
melodies is according to Sadja and Madhyamagramas, 
which divide the jatis into 2 groups. The Gandhara 
grama is spoken of as obsolete. The jatis are also divided 
into 2 groups called suddha and vikrta. The former have 
the note after which they are named for their nyasa, 
apanyasa, amsa and gra'ha. Their nyasa note is never in 
the tara. The vikrta jatis differ from them in these 
respects. The principle of classifying the species under 
their appropriate genera emerges when classification 
begins, and we see this principle working from the 
earliest stages of the development of the art under diffe¬ 
rent names. This will show the absurdity of the views 
expressed by some authors that classification according 
to the ‘genus-species’ system was adopted sometime 
during the middle ages. 

With Matanga classification expands. According to 
him the grama is useful for the arrangement or classifi- 
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cation of svaras, srutis, murchanas, tanas, jatis and ragas. 
He says that the Gandharagrama given by Narada is 
obsolete. He quotes Bharata and says that 4 jatis 
employed 7 notes, four jatis 6, and others 5, (and gives 
their names). He says that the jatis are so-called 
because the ragas are born of them. He cites examples 
of melody-types with four notes. He gives 7 gltis, viz., 
Suddha, Bhinna, Gaudi, Ragagiti, Sadharani, Bhasa 
and Vibhasa; also Durgasakti’s 5 gltis, Bharata’s 4 gitis 
and Sardula’s Bhasagiti. Melodies are distinguished 
according to these. He gives the number of ragas as 5 
under Coksas, 5 under Bhinnakas, 3 under Gaudas, 
8 under Raga, 7 under Sadharana, 16 Bhasas, and 12 
Vibhasas. Bhasas are according to him of 4 kinds, viz: 
Mula, Sankirna, Desaja and Chaya Asraya. These are 
established in grama ragas. Matanga says that the 
Gramaragas are derived from the 2 gramas, and from the 
Gramaragas are derived Bhasas. From these Vibhasas 
originate, and from them, Antarabhasas. A list of them 
with their raga of origin and definitions is given. The 
definitions of Desiragas are interrupted. 

Nanyadeva, who quotes Matanga, Kasyapa, etc., in 
his Bharata Vartika, gives important information regard¬ 
ing classification. He deals with Jatis elaborately in 
accordance with the standard definitions. What makes 
his contribution important is that he states in an intro¬ 
ductory sloka that he will give the ragas originating in all 
the 3 gramas. Under the Gandharagrama he describes 
a fairly big number of ragas. He gives the equivalent 
ragas of Kapalapadas and Kambalas. 

Narada in his Sanglta Makaranda describes the 
Gandharagrama in addition to the 2 other gramas. He 
describes the different deities of the gramas. The names 
of jatis are given. He enumerates the names of Ragas. 
like Devagandharl, Dhanyasi, Gurjari, Bhupala, etc. He 
divides ragas into Sampurna, Sadava and Audava; and 
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also into masculine, feminine, and neuter groups. Narada 
mentions another division of ragas into 6 male ragas and 
their wives. 

The author of the Aumapatam gives gramas as 18 
describing them as the janaka of jatis. His whole sys¬ 
tem is very peculiar and elaborately worked out. His 
theories stand out individually, and most of them do not 
seem to be taken notice of by later authors. • He mentions 
jatis with curious names, viz., marjara, vanara, etc. He 
gives 36 Sudda ragas; among them are mentioned 
Nagadhvani, TaranginI, Abhiri, etc. The whole book is 
in the form of a discourse by Siva. Twenty-one ragas 
are given as propounded by Rsis. Then 5 ragas are given 
as emanating from Siva’s 5 months. Some Salaga ragas 
are given. Janyas are given as emanating from this or 
that raga. Those that partake the Chaya of Suddha 
ragas are chayalaga ragas. Ragarigas are so called 
because they assume the colour of ragas. “The Bhasanga 
ragas slowly emerge when the raga is thought of.” When 
the raga emerges as the raga goes and returns it is a 
kriyariga. When a raga dwells near another, it is upanga. 1 
Examples of each class are given. Suddha ragas are of 
the form of Siva, Salagas of the form of Sakti; when they 
merge together it is Sanklrna. 

The system of the Ratnakara is the subject of 
elaborate classification. Here only the principles of the 
division are noticed. The main division is that into Marga 
and Desi, the former distinguished from the latter by the 
inexorable nature of the rules that bind them. Kallinatha 
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points out that the Ragas are divided into 10 
kinds. 1 The grama ragas are divided into 5 groups 
according to the 5 Gitis, Suddha, Bhinna, Gauda, 
Vesara and Sadharani. The total number of Grama 
ragas is given as 30. Sarngadeva deals with the 
grama ragas which yield Desi ragas, etc. Bhasas, 
Vibhasas, and Antarabhasas, are derived from the grama 
ragas. Upangas are given and defined as the resemblance 
to some extent between 2 ragas. Kriyangas are mentioned. 
The Janyajanaka principle is clearly established. Kallina- 
tha in commenting on the ragas of his time remarks about 
the difference between the ‘Melana’ of the Janya and Janaka 
ragas that had taken place. Sadava and Audava ragas 
are mentioned by him. Bhasangas, Ragangas and 
Upangas are explained, and this group, according to 
Sarngadeva, comes under Desi ragas. 2 

1. The 10 groups include respectively Gramaragas, Uparagas, Ragas 
Bha$as, Vibhasas, Antarabhasas, Ragangas, Bhasangas, Kriyangas and 
Upangas. Vide Sahglta Ratnakara for their detailed treatment. 

Kallinatha explaining Umapati's threefold division of ragas states that 
Suddha ragas are charming without transgressing the rules laid down in the 
Sastra, that chayalaga ragas are sweet because they assume the chaya (like¬ 
ness or colour) of other ragas, and that Sanklrna ragas are pleasing because 
they are the result of the mixture of suddha and chayalaga ragas. In this 
connection he quotes Umapati:— 
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2. Kallinatha quotes Matanga's definition of Ragangas etc. thus 
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With this is to be compared the definition of Umapati. 
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The ancient Tamil system of classification was also 
very elaborate and scientific. In the Ayappalai 4 kinds of 
Yals with 4 jatis for each, vis., Ahanilai, Puranilai, 
Aruhiyal and Peruhiyal, are given. These give 16 
jatis on the whole. In the Ayappalai 7 main scales were 
obtained by forming a scale on each of the several notes 
of the Suddha scale. The Tamil works mention 12,000 
ragas. According to the Tamils the Pan was a scale of 
7 notes, the Panniyam one of 6 notes, the Tiram of 5 notes, 
and the Tirattiram of 4 notes. 

Sarngadhara in his Paddhati mentions that Bhasas 
are derived from gramaragas, Vibhasas from Bhasas, and 
Antarabhasas from Vibhasas. He says that the origin 
of the raga is from the 22 Srutis. In another connection 
he says that smtis are only 14. He gives Bhairava, 
Pancama, Nata, Mallara, Gauda, and Malava as the six 
well-known ragas. Then he gives a list of Asrita or depend¬ 
ent ragas, e.g., the dependents of Bhairavi are Vangapala, 
Gunakari, etc., numbering 5. Haripala in his Sangita 
Sudhakara mentions the 18 jatis and gives 36 Suddha 
ragas as derived from the jatis. He gives six Uparagas 
and 20 ragas derived from the Magrama. He also gives 
a list of Upanga, Kriyanga and Raganga Ragas. 

Laksmi Narayana in his Sangita Suryodaya treats 
exhaustively about the jatis but his omission of the Desi 
Ragas current in his time is disappointing. This omis¬ 
sion may be due to a gap in the current recension of his 
work. 

Ramamatya introduces the term ‘Mela’ but Kallinatha 
has already used the name Melana in the sense in which it 
has been used in musical parlance. Govinda Diksita makes 
a very important reference in this connection. He says 
that the melas in his work are defined in accordance with 
the 15 ‘Melas’ given in the Sangltasara of Sri Vidyaranya. 1 
Hence there is reason to believe that the melas are as old 

1. Vide my article on‘The contribution of Vijayanagar to Kamatic 
music 9 in the Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume. 
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as the era of Vidyaranya, (the first half of the 14th 
century). So Ramamatya’s name ‘Mela’ is not quite new. 
He gives 20 janaka melas which practically amount to 15, 
because of the identical nature of some of the notes occur¬ 
ring in the melas. The mela system of classification embodies 
the janya-janaka principle which as we saw was used from 
very ancient times. The principle remained to be applied 
in all its completeness by Venkatamakhin. The extent of 
the application depended upon the number and nature of 
the notes accepted by each theorist. Barring Venkata- 
makhin, each writer chose to mention only the scales 
obtaining in the period in which he lived. In fact before 
Venkatamakhin, excepting Somanatha, few writers 
attempted to create new Janaka scales which would com¬ 
plete the permutation of all the notes which were defined 
as belonging to the gamut. The predecessors of Venkata¬ 
makhin were chiefly concerned with the interpretation 
and explanation of contemporary theory and practice of 
music. As regards the ragas derived from the Melas, 
their classification under Bhasa, Vibhasa, etc., and Raganga 
etc. (so elaborately used and illustrated in the Ratnakara) 
is not to be found in the Svaramelakalanidhi. Ramamatya 
introduces a novel and rather indefinite mode of classi¬ 
fication into the superior, the middling, and the inferior 
classes. The first is said by him to be free from admix¬ 
ture, and suitable for singing and composing thayas. The 
second class was used in the singing of fragmentary 
portions of songs. The third consisted of light and 
popular airs. 

Pundarika Vitthala, like Ramamatya, says that all the 
ragas are derived from the Sadjagr&ma. He gives in his 
Sadraga Candrodaya, a list of sixteen janaka melas and 
their janya ragas. In the same work he Expresses the view 
that Siva divided the ragas into three groups, viz :— 

(1) Suddha which are independent r£gas. 
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(2) Salanga in which the colour of another raga is 

found. 

(3) Sankirna which partakes the nature of the 
above two classes. He says that the DesJ ragas have been 
conceived by Hanuman as not bound by rigid rules. 1 

In his Ragamela, he deals with the classification of 
Hindustani ragas. He mentions six principal ragas and 
assigns five Raginls as wives and five putras for each of 
the six ragas. In his Ragamanjari he includes the defini¬ 
tion of 25 Persian airs. 

Somanatha’s work is unique for the system of mela- 
kartas, which anticipated Venkatamakhin’s system. The 
utility of Somanatha’s scheme might have been very little 
since scales built upon microtones are practically useless. 
But it did pave the way for the present Melakarta scheme. 
Somanatha enumerates only 23 melas as being well-known 
in his time. 

Govinda Diksita deals exhaustively with the system of 
Sarngadeva. He gives only 15 scales as melas. It was left 
for his son Venkatamakhin to construct the scheme of the 
72 melakartas with which begins the modern epoch of 
Karnatic music. It is needless to say that this system 
affords the most perfect method of classifying janya and 
janaka ragas. Tulaj a and Govinda adopt the same scheme. 
Recently proposals have been made to add to the list of 
Me]akartas by the inclusion of the Vikrta pancama but 
this is not tenable since the Vikrta pancama has long since 
become obsolete and also because it would impair the con¬ 
sonance of the keynote and its fifth which is a vital factor 
in the present system of Indian music. 
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Since Venkatamakhin’s time, other systems of classi¬ 
fication have also been formulated. Ahobala uses the 
term Mela simply to mean a raga. He says that Melas 
are made of Suddha and Vikrta Svaras and groups them 
into purna, sadava and audava varieties. He arrives at 
a total of 11,340 melas which, he says, were discovered 
by him. However, he chooses to define only the well- 
known ragas amongst them. In the definition of the 
ragas he describes the value of the svaras. He derives 
some ragas from parental scales. 

Among northern authors, Locana mentions 12 Raga 
Samsthitis (another name for Janaka Melas). He also 
speaks of Raginls. According to Srinivasa, a mela is a 
group of notes revealing the raga. The mela is of three 
kinds, vis., Sampurna, Sadava, and Audava. 

Hrdaya Narayana classifies scales in the same manner 
as Locana. In the Raganirupana attributed to Narada, 
ten Purusaragas with five raginls for their wives, and 
with four ragas for their sons each of whom has four wives 
are described. 

In the Sangita Narayana it is said that 16 thousand 
ragas were sung by the Gopis in the presence of Lord Krsna 
and of them 180 are popular in the world. The author 
notes the division of ragas into groups of males and 
females. He also divides them into Sampurna, Sadava, 
and Audava. He does not mention the Melakarta scheme. 
The author of the Sangita Sarani notices male and female 
ragas. In the Sangita KaumudI the same classification 
is found, and also the classification into Sadava, etc. 

In the Gltaprakasa (Oriya manuscript) the jatis as 
well as Audava, Sadava and Sampurna ragas are given. 1 
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In the Sangita Kamada the forms of various ragas are 
described and eight purusaragas, their stri (female) 
ragas and 6 napumsakaragas, and ragas falling into the 
three groups Sadava, Audava and Sampurna are given. 

In the Sangita Kamada is given a very peculiar classi¬ 
fication of ragas. It is said that according to Narada, 
Kanthagana originates in the throat, Talugana in the 
palate and Osthagana in the lips. Sriraga is called Kan- 
thausta and Madhyamadi is Kanthatalu. Dantyagana 
also is mentioned. 1 

1. In the Sangita Kamada the section called Raga Sutra begins with the 
verse 
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After S»fta?,Tn\ ’THSSJ'Jpj;’ we find the expression. <crq 
,* Hence the author’s name can be taken to be 3TT (?3T) . 

Reference is made to and 

About the gender of ragas the following observations are made 
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According to the number of Svaras, ragas are divided into the 3 groups, 
sampuroa etc. 
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The following classification is noteworthy 
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It is surprising that the writers of Orissa do not 
reveal any trace of the influence of Venkatamakhiris 
melakarta system in their method of classification. 

In a work called Ragalaksana which is in the form 
of a dialogue between Matanga and Kohala (but which 
seems to be of recent authorship) Sadava, Audava, Sam- 
purna ragas are given, as also their division into Raganga, 
Bhasariga, and Kriyariga arid Suddha, Salaga and 
Sariklrna. 

In the Sivatattva Ratnakara by King Basava eight 
purusa ragas, and their 24 wives are given and Matanga 
is cited as having enumerated them. A different list of 
6 male ragas, each having 5 raginls for wives are given and 
defined. In their definition the term raganga, etc., is used 
and the murchanas of the grama system which occur in 
them are mentioned by name. It is strange that this writer 
also is ignorant of Vehkatamakhin’s system. 

Coming to the period after Verikatamakhin, we find 
that his Karta scheme is made the starting point of fresh 
methods of classification. These have been constructively 
used to derive innumerable scales. Attention has been 
diverted from trying to fit well-known ragas into the 
scheme to the derivation of fresh ragas according to the 
following principles of combination. The Sadava, 
Audava and Sampurna are intermixed in pairs in as many 
forms as possible (i.e., eight), which gives 483 varieties 
for every melakarta, making up a total of 34,776 janya 
ragas. Of course, from these ragas those which overlap 
themselves have to be deducted. Again Vakraragas can 
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be combined in innumerable forms. This is practically a 
limitless source of deriving fresh scales. Another variety 
is the construction of ragas which are confined to the 
Madhyasthayi up to the Nisada and extend into the 
mandra octave. Ragas with four notes in either ascent or 
descent have also been used. In the conference of. the 
Music Academy held in 1934, a raga consisting of" only 
three notes within the octave, vis., Sa, Antara Ga arid Pa 
was demonstrated. 1 This sort of combination opens fur¬ 
ther possibilities in the creation of fresh ragas of this type; 
but it remains to be seen whether these can rank as ragas. 
The introduction of accidentals in ragas and the importa¬ 
tion of foreign melodies can also contribute to the number 
of extant scales. 


1. Vide Appendix III. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Structure md the Alapa of Rdgas. 

The music of India owes its individuality and 
character to the mode of singing called 'Alapa . By alapa 
our music has grown, developed and reached its present 
form. The alapa is a very ancient form of rendering 
music and for a proper understanding of the idea it is 
necessary to discuss the various laksanas of the raga 
which form its important features and which define its 
personality. The laksanas of the raga and the rules of 
alapa have been variously defined and they have all grown 
with the art and have been modified in several ways in the 
process of development. And without taking into account 
these factors the concept of the raga cannot be compre¬ 
hended. The Raga is the bedrock of Indian music since 
every branch of music, gita, vadya and nrtya, depends on 
it. In the course of this chapter the laksana as given by 
every important author as well as the rules and 
characteristics given by him of alapa will be noticed. 

Bharata gives ten laksanas for jatis 1 (and these are 
to be taken as applicable to the alapa of ragas which have 
directly sprung from jatis). According to him grahas 
have the same importance for jatis as amsas. Graha is 
the note with which the jati commences. Amsa is given 
great prominence by him since the raga dwells in it. From 
it the movement of notes in the mandra and tara registers 
proceeds. It determines the anuvadi and samvadi, and 
dwells in the apanyasa, vinyasa, nyasa and sanyasa. 
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Nyasa is used in the closing of the anga (musical piece) 
and apanyasa is the close in the middle of the anga. 
Bharata gives the number of these notes used in the jatis. 
Taragati or movement in the tara proceeds from the 
amsa, and there are 3 kinds of mandragati with reference 
to amsa, and nyasa and apanyasa. There are two kinds of 
alpatva (or paucity of certain notes) according to 
langhana or leap and anabhyasa or non-repetition. By 
these methods sadava and audava are achieved; and by 
leaping over amsa notes when they are sung in antara- 
marga and by pronouncing a note only once alpatva is 
achieved. Bahutva indicates the opposite of alpatva 
and is of 2 kinds, and includes in, sancara other balin 
(strong) notes. Antaramarga establishes the individu¬ 
ality of jatis and is of 2 kinds, viz., by sancara (or elabora¬ 
tion) with notes which are strong on account of the amsa 
and by the alpatva (or minimum use) of weak notes. 
Sadavita is the use of 6 notes and audavita of 5 notes. 

The technique of singing the ragas as embodied in 
jatis is very advanced. The jatis are to be sung accord¬ 
ing to the citra, vartika and daksina margas, employing 
the four gitis like Magadhi, etc. The three octaves are 
employed; the four varnas and an elaborate system of 
alankaras and gitis add to the variety. Instrumental 
music is also highly advanced. Gandharva according to 
Bharata is the music of various instruments, produced 
on wires, and comprises svara, words and tala. This is 
dear to the Gods and to Gandharvas. Its source is the 
human body, the Vina and the flute. It is of 3 kinds 
according to svara, pada and tala. Bharata calculates the 
number of tanas (which at his time are understood as 
names for grouping of svaras by permutation) which are 
derived from murchanas. It is interesting to note that 
the tanakriya or the production of the tana on the string 
is of two kinds, viz., (1) by the pulling of the lower note 
and the smoothening of the higher note. This is called 
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pravesa, (2) ‘by not touching*. This is called nigraha. 1 It is 
important to note that ‘tana* as applied to this kriya shifts 
the reference from the grouping of the notes in prastara 
to the quality and peculiarity of the tone produced. 

Matanga is one of the most intelligent and lucid 

writers after Bharata, and he discusses the problem of 

ragalaksana and alapa brilliantly. He quotes Bharata’s 

definition of graha. He makes clear Bharata’s definition 

of amsa which, he says, brings out the individuality ofjj 

the raga; from it the music starts; it determines tara an#^ 

mandra. It is profusely used; it is the object aimed at if *?■ 

the raga . 21 The apanyasa is the medial pause and occur! 

in the middle of the vidari. The vidari is of two kinds, gita- 

vidari and padavidari. By vidari is meant the division of a 

pada; it is a division of a musical piece. In the middle of the 

first vidari the nyasa or final is applied and called sanyasa. 

This sanyasa is not a vivadi of the ariisa. Vinyasa is the 

same as sanyasa, but is applied at the end of the pada. By 

these definitions he proves the truth of Bharata’s allocation 

of ten laksanas for the amsa. After defining sadava and 

audava he observes that it is not ‘marga’ beyond four 

notes.. He says that this kind of grouping is used among 

Sabaras, Piulindas, Kambhojas, Vangas, Kiratas, Bahlikas, 

Andhras, Dravidas, and among dwellers of forests. Four 

notes also occur in Avakrsta Dhruvas. 3 He mentions 

• • • 
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Matanga also says that the am$a is dominant because it generates and 
pervades the raga. I) 
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alpatva and bahutva and antaramarga (which accord¬ 
ing to him is of two kinds). 

Matanga says that the method of raga, alapa, etc., 
had not been defined by Bharata and others and that he 
would define them according to theory and practice. 
This statement is noteworthy. The raga delights 
the mind of the hearers by means of the excellence of 
svaras and varnas and the different qualities of tone. The 
raga is adorned by varnas and svaras. The word raga 
is derived from the root indicating the act of pleasing. 
Matanga adds that the word raga has an etymological as 
well as a special or conventional meaning like the word 
-pankaja. 1 He mentions seven gitis which are modes or 
styles of song, viz., Suddha, Bhinna, Gaudi, Ragagiti, 
Sadharani, Bhasagiti and Vibhasa. He quotes Durga- 
sakti’s gitis as Suddha, Bhinna, Vesara, Gauda and 
Sadharita. According to the school of Bharata the gitis 
are Magadhi, Ardhamagadha, Sambhavita, and Prthula. 
The ‘great soul’, Yastika is quoted as mentioning three 
gitis, Bhasa, Vibhasa and Antarabhasa; Matanga is said 
to propound Bhasagiti and Vibhasa. The Sardula school 
is said to approve of one giti only, viz., Bhasa. 

Matanga then proceeds to give Ragalaksanas. 
According to him Coksagiti has sancara in mandra and 
tara octaves and consists of straight, sporting and 
even svaras and srutis. In the Ragagiti sportive and 
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variegated gamakas which are also pleasing, even and 
issuing from the chest, and pleasing combinations of 
svaras are used. In the Raga (giti) the raga is made 
bright by the use of four varnas. In the Sadharanagiti 
prayogas which are subtle and soft, and svaras well mixed 
with kakus are used. The Bhasagiti is made of prayogas 
issuing from the body, smooth and beautiful, coloured by 
kakus, and kampitas which are delicate, illumined with 
tnalavikakus, sportive and beautiful and consisting of 
well-controlled phrases. Vibhasagiti should be sung in 
such a way as to charm the listeners; in it should be used 
gamakas which are sportive, manifold, as well as lustrous, 
and kampitas, issuing from the chest, even, belonging to 
tara and atitara, soft, lighted with the madhyama in the 
madhya octave, pleasing to the ear, sportive and according 
to the fancy of the singer. 

After the above definition of gitis he proceeds to 
enumerate the number of ragas as follows:—5 Coksas, 
5 Binnakas, 3 Gaudas, 8 Ragas, 7 Sadharanas, 16 Bhasas, 
and 12 Vibhasas. Under each class he mentions ragas 
with their names. In the light of existing literature he is 
the first author after Bharata to mention ragas, and dis¬ 
cuss their laksanas. We come across names which are cur¬ 
rent in present day music like gamakas and ragas for the 
first time in Brhadde^T. He then defines the laksana of 
Suddha, Bhinna, etc., which are categories and are equal 
to the janaka groups of later times. According to him in 
the Suddha group the melodies are independent of foreign 
jatis and remain in tHeir own jatis. The Suddhas seem 
to be the same as the Coksas. The Bhinnas are differen¬ 
tiated in four ways, vis., by srutis, jatis, Suddhabhinna 
and svaras. The Gaudas are distinguished by oHadf and 
quick kampitas without resting in the,3 sthayls. Then 
Mataftga raises the question how the Vesaras can be called 
ragas and Justifies their appellation by quoting Kaiyapa 
according to whom the application of the 4 varnas makes 
a raga. And DurgaJakti is quoted as stating that Vesaras 
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are ragas because in them the notes move quickly. The 
Sadharanas partake the nature of the gitis of the fore¬ 
going ragas and Kasyapa is quoted in support. 

Matanga asks what the difference is between glta 
and raga and answers by saying that the music charac¬ 
terised by the 10 laksanas is to be called raga. 1 (Here 
we find the 10 laksanas being attributed to the raga in 
unmistakable terms for the first time). Gita has 4 angas 
or 5 angas, including Dhruva. This is known through 
received text or authority. He quotes Kasyapa as 
stating that Gramaragas are to be used on the stage with 
amsa, nyasa, sadava, audava, alpatva, bahutva, 
graha, apanyasa, mandra and tara appropriately. Here 
we have a remarkable formulation of the factors which 
go to make up raga alapa which prevails up to the present 
day. The ragas given by Matanga are all illustrated with 
sancaris. The book BrhaddesT, obviously incomplete, 
professedly deals with Desi music, and is the most import¬ 
ant treatise after the Natyasastra. In what respects it 
advances farther than the latter work has been shown 
above. 

Matanga gives a descriptive list of alankaras 
which adorn songs like gamakas. Murchana etymolo¬ 
gically indicates, he points out, swooning and increasing 
or elevating. Murchan'a is that by which the raga is made to 
emerge prominently or conspicuously. It indicates the 
ascent and descent of 7 notes. 2 It is of two kinds,« vis., of 
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7 notes and 12 notes. The murchana of 7 svaras is of four 
kinds, vis., Purna, Sadava, Audavita and Sadharana. 
Purna indicates 7 notes, and Sadharana shows the in¬ 
clusion of kakall and antara. Matanga points out that the 
murchana differs from the tana in moving in ascending 
order whereas the latter is in descending order. He gives 
the different tanas of the Sadja and Madhyama gramas. 
Sadharana tanas are given. He makes clear the two kinds 
of tanakriya mentioned by Bharata in the following 
manner:—Pravesa produces Ri by pulling away at a note 
which is to be omitted and which is below Sa. The second 
variety of pravesa is by the smoothening of an .upper note, 
e.g., to get Ni by the loosening of Sa. Nigraha reveals 
another by suppressing itself (the text here is not clear). 
Considering the octaves used for the prayoga of notes, he 
says that murchanas are applied to the middle octave, with 
the aim of realising ‘mandra’ and ‘tara’. The distinction 
between murchanas and tanas is made for the pleasure of 
the singer and the hearer. Murchanas are used in the 
jatiragas and tanas are used to distinguish the jatis and 
ragas of the 2 gramas. The murchanas of 12 svaras are 
used to realise mandra and tara octaves. NandikeSvara 
is quoted as stating that the 12-svara murchanas are used 
to get jati, bhasas, tara and mandra. Matanga says that 
though the murchanas of seven notes have been pro¬ 
pounded by the Acaryas, the murchanas of 12 svaras only 
are used to get the three sthanas. 

•By Varna is meant singing. 1 It indicates the move¬ 
ment of singing, as is plain by the delinitions. In the 
sthayivarna, the notes are even and without being impair¬ 
ed or struck. In the Sancari the movement of the notes is 
the main characteristic. Arohi and Avarohivarnas are 
literally understood. The alankaras*go together with 
varnas. Alankaras mean according to Matanga adorn- 
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ment. They serve the same purpose in song as jewels in 
adornment. They are 33 in number. 1 All these go to show 
the high development of raga-singing at the time in which 
MataAga lived. 


Nanyadeva in his Bharatavartika quotes MataAga and 
Kasyapa in giving the laksanas for ragas. He describes 
the alapaka and rupaka when he deals with the sancari of 
every raga. In the sancaris he gives the amsa, graha, 
nyasa, gamakas, the rasas and other important details of 
the ragas. He mentions 7 gltis and discusses them in a 
very detailed manner. He notices kakus and varnas in 
the manner of Bharata. He gives a full account of the 
tanas. He accepts 10 laksanas for jatis which agree with 
those handed down on the authority of Bharata and others. 
In giving their laksana he quotes Devaraja, Dattila and 
Bharata. He also gives a well-developed technique of 
playing on the Vina. He describes the Kapalikas and 
Kambalas and their equivalent ragas, and the vocalising 
syllables used in them will be noticed later in the dis¬ 
cussion of the Samgfta Ratnakara in which they are 
narrated. In the Dattila is given an account of mur- 
chanas, tanas, and the 10 laksanas of jatis, varnas and 
alamkaras. - ' ' f 


Narada in his SaAgita Makaranda describes the 4 
varnas and the alamkaras pertaining to them. He also 
mentions gamakas as consisting of 19 kinds. He says 
there are two kinds of Slapas, viz., raga alapti and rflpa 
alapti. Raga alapti consists of tannana, etc., while 
rflpaka is called glta. (Evidently he meant it to He a 
prabandha). This division becomes the subject of ela¬ 
borate classification by SarAgadeva. 


iftfN h p h g if umifT Hfrtr t —ibid. 
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At the time when Parsvadeva was writing the alapti 
Had become very extended in technique. Alapti accord¬ 
ing to him is of two kinds, vis., visama and pranjala. This 
is again divisible into two kinds, vis., saksara and anaksara, 
and is so of 4 kinds. These 4 varieties become 8, accord¬ 
ing as they are sung to talas or not. By belonging to 
suddha or chayalaga, this again consists of 16 kinds. It 
is to be noted that all these varieties can be recognised in 
the practice of the present day. The music of the naga- 
svara gives the instance of ragas played according to 
tala. The several kinds are explained below:— 

The Suddha visama alapti consists of sthayi and 
other varnas which are clear in all the 3 octaves, various 
alamkaras, gamakas and aksaras. Its graha and nyasa 
are unperceived, and its establishment is visama or 
rugged. 

The Suddha pranjala alapti is endowed with the 4 
varnas. It shines by the suddha riti or style. It consists 
of pleasing prayogas in all the 3 octaves and of appro¬ 
priate nyasas. 

The Salaka Visamalapti does not conform to the 
rules of sthana, varna and order of repetition. It makes 
use of beautiful gamakas, alamkaras and the proper 
sthapana. 

The Pranjala alapti in salaka is characterised by 
different styles and the essense of the raga. Its tone is 
lina, reclining or melting and it is adorned by a sporting 
and dallying nyasa. 

The Saksara alapti makes use of varnas like ‘tarn’, 
‘hamsa’, etc., or the aksaras used in playing the muraja 
(a kind of drum), or the aksaras used in gitas or other 
aksaras and countings. 

The Anaksara alapti is bereft of words. 

The Alapti with tala has the 3 grahas and the 3 layas, 
anubjayi (this is not explained), nyasa and apanyasa, and 
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vikrtamsa laya. A reference about vidari yati is made 
which is not clear in the text. 

The alapti without tala is bereft of tala and employs 
the 4 varnas. 

It is remarkable that we have all these kinds of 
alapti as defined by Parsvadeva in one form or another in 
the practice prevailing now. 

Parsvadeva then refers to varnas and alamkaras. 

In the second adhikarana of his work Parsvadeva 
explains in detail the technique of alapa. His treatment 
is valuable since he takes notice of the development of the 
art in various places and as explained by Bhoja, Somes- 
vara, Paramardi, Bharata, Matahga, etc. He states that 
Alapti is of 2 kinds—Ragalapti and Rupakalapti. The 
first is explained thus. Svarapapadika is to be done in the 
first svasthana. The form of the raga in an apasthana is 
called vatsiuragottha. The deviation in a note which is 
stationary and in the svasthana and where the raga is 
beautifully revealed, spoils the charm and introduces the 
colour of other ragas. That note is called jiva-svara (life- 
note) or amsa or vadi which among the 7 notes reveals 
the raga well. 

Anuvadi, samvadi and vadi notes are to be used 
profusely, more profusely and most profusely in their 
respective order. Vivadis are to be sparingly used. This 
use of vivadi is interesting since it has been pronounced 
by different authors to be the enemy of the other notes). 

The pracchadana or covering of a note means the 
omission or removal of a note or the touching of it to a 
slight extent When one vivadi note is omitted it is called 
sadava, and when two vivadi notes are omitted it is called 
aiudava. (This is an interesting view of these terms.) 

The establishment of the nyasa note on the amsa is 
the first sthayin. This establishment is known as 
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ragavaktraka (or the countenance of the raga). The 
dvyardha notes, etc., are to be moved above this sthayin 
in any note and the raga again established on the sthayin. 
This is the first svasthana of the alapti. From dvyardha 
the raga is to be moved and established in the second 
svasthana. The fourth note from the sthayin note is 
dvyardha. It is called devathaya. The notes between 
the dvyardha and the octave are called ardhasthitas or 
ardhaniyas. The raga is to be moved in the ardhasthita 
and the raga is to be established on the nyasa note. When 
the raga is moved up to the dviguna sthayin and established 
on the nyasa note it is known as the fourth svasthanaka. 
The form of the suddha raga is made of the 4 svasthanas; 
in each sthana the notes are to be established gradually in 
the regular order, with the profuse application of 
jlvasvaras and groups, ending on the nyasa note. The 
Suddha raga is thus to be established on the sthayin note. 
The flutist should develop the raga by stressing the raga 
in this manner, and the singer should make out the form 
of the raga and establish it in the above manner. Ragalapti 
has ‘Ksetrasuddhi’ and is without tala. By Ksetrasuddhi 
is meant the purity of the raga. Because the raga is the 
origin of gita (song or prabandha) it is called ksetra. 
In rupakalapti the raga is briefly developed with tala and 
also with titti [ ?]. By pratigrahana is meant the repeated 
catching of the sthayin in the riipaka in various ways. The 
above exhaustive treatment of alapti by Parsvadeva has a 
close resemblance to that of Sarngdeva but differs in 
several respects, vis., in the enumeration of more varieties, 
in the manner of the use of vadi, vivadi, etc., and also in the 
introduction of new terms like Ksetrasuddhi, etc. 

Before discussing the Sahgita Ratnakara, which is 
outstanding because it contains a digest of the theories of 
the predecessors of Sarngadeva and guides all his succes¬ 
sors, it is useful to take account of the contribution of Tamil 
literature to the theory of alapti. The Silappadikaram 
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and its commentaries are the most important treatises and 
practically the only books which are available now. 
Though the original and the commentaries are separated 
by nearly 1,000 years, and the commentaries reveal the 
influence of Sanskrit books to a large extent, they can be 
taken to represent together the Tamil or Dravidian 
system of music. This system has had very important 
contributions to make to the present system. In fact, the 
latter is only a development of the former. In com¬ 
menting on the verses in Ararigerrukadai of the Silap- 
padikaram, Adiyarkunallar elaborately explains alapti or 
alatti as he calls it. 1 He states that when first one begins 
to sing it should be with the consonant ‘M’ and when the 
music is developed it is by the use of long and short letters. 
They are called accu and paranai. Accu is rendered with 
tala and paranai with dance. When alapti is rendered it 
is by tenna or tena, or combining them into tennatena. 
(These vocalising syllables are important and will be 


1. In this connection he quotes the verses:— 

‘iLsnpfs) QgypQpp eShre^ih 

ua($iEi (^fSQesns^eo uinflpg]—iSaifletirrp 
QpArgj) QpggQajArjpi urrQeuQn eorretrp^) 
iLebr<GV)s 3 & Q^rreOeSIAr euana.’ 

*( 3 )Asr(n?& (BjffiySVIEgllEJ QatTL-tr QlBlf-VGO/SgJ 
rSAr^iriip ilk/ spirit p®jQqij® — isAr^s 
fierrppir Qo)(Lp Spirearppir 6 cffArfiStuAs 
GJir&rp^l uuirQu>Ar pfl* 

He enumerates the sthanas and kriyas thus: 

Qu^itpirar Old lLl.it euesr : Qis^su) uSt-jpnh isrri($tb Qpi(gti> 

(68fi -p®u> ueogpib pfeonjQLLar gSgbqi, &/ft gbhlisQ art lLl-it wear : erQp 
peo uQppeo iseSpeo siitSIpth (gi^eoih ptri(§ erm eSanot, 

Other interesting details are found in the Arumpadavurai and reproduced 
by Adiyarkunallar; in explaining Arumpadavuraiyar says: 

4 ^jsssuLfeoeuAr «g $&rpfi) eo ojpp uextr «aP/f enic gshju Qpp&ith gpmp 
sawtifih (tfiif-QjU) Senpe^ih (^eapiLfw @ jpesuiiLjib ojoSoju) QueStojih siogptb 
eucnffiuenpiyw tS/raum] QuArgpiih up)Qg9)@ u/r^urnLu^^ gpu* fSi & 
jfSiAr p/ensu ptmitileojSio eriipmwpp iSpih pAr seSuSesBupQp 
QptrArp amis Qwaip SJtrjp* 
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discussed under Sarngadeva). There are 3 kinds of 
alatti, viz., Kattalatti, Niravalatti and Pannalatti. The 
first is rendered with accu as already stated; the second 
with paranai without losing colour; the third is rendered 
solely with reference to the pan. There is another 
laksana for alatti, viz., it is to be rendered with the five 
vowels long and short. Among the 18 consonants besides 
M, N and T, no others are used in alatti. Among these 
three consonants the Ma variety belongs to suddha, the 
Na variety to saralaka (or salaka) and the Ta variety to 
Tamil. The musical sound rising from the Muladhara 
becomes alatti, and is called isai and pan. Because it gives 
colour to the various iyarpas, it is called isai. Because it 
is rendered in the eight sthanas (like the tongue, nose, 
lips, teeth, etc.,) and by the 8 kriyas (edutal, padutal, 
nalidal, kampitam, kutilam, oli, uruttu, and takku which 
are named according to their meaning, and which can be 
taken to be sthayas or gamakas), it is called pan. All this 
takes one by surprise because these are some of the funda¬ 
mental factors which determine the alapa of Karnatic 
music at the present day. And many of these details are 
not mentioned in Sanskrit works. The vocalising 
syllables ‘Tenna tena’ are remarkable for their survival 
down to the present day. Though the Sanskrit books 
recognise tennakara as an ariga of prabandhas, they do not 
make it the vehicle of alapa as it is done by the Tamil 
authors 1 (Cf. Sarngadeva). The initiating and the clos¬ 
ing notes, and the sequence of svaras in the progress of 


1. As contrasted with the Tamil system which lays down the rule that 
alapti is to be rendered by the syllables tenna tena, the Sanskrit texts do not 
mention any such dictum. Nevertheless, some; of them contain valuable refer¬ 
ences to the letters used in the elaboration of the raga. For instance Narada 
in his Sangitamakaranda says that ragalapti consists of tannana etc. 
( <WW t fa« n Wlft ). His statement ’ 

can be taken to mean that a raga, by the use of tannana, tana and such other 
vocalising forms, is termed ‘Sabda/ This is significant. 

Par&vadeva refers to the letters used in the Sakgar&lapti (Vide p. 71) ay 
follows:— 
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song, were all made the subject of regulation by the Tamil 
writers. 

The Sangita Ratnakara deals with the subject 
exhaustively and its authority is followed by all subse¬ 
quent writers. Kallinatha in his introduction to the Jati 
prakarana points out that varnas and alankaras make 
up the act of singing as much as they adorn it. Sarngadeva 
gives 13 laksanas for jatis, which are as follows:— 

Graha.—This is placed at the commencement of a song. 
Where either of the graha and the amsa is mentioned, it is 
understood that both are meant. Kallinatha says that there¬ 
fore in each jati there are as many amsas as there are gra- 
has. Simhabhupala in his commentary on the Sangita 
Sudhakara, asks what the difference is between graha and 
amsa if they are to be employed identically. He answers 
by saying that by amsa the vadi alone is meant, but by 
graha is meant the 4 kinds of notes called vadi, etc. He 
adds that the amsa is predominant because it generates the 
raga and the graha is unimportant; this is the difference. 
This is an important point. 

Amsa is defined by Sarngadeva as the note which 
manifests the sweetness of the music, whose samvadi and 
anuvadi are numerous in the vidari, from which the dis¬ 
position of the tara and the mandra prayogas is arranged, 


COT OTOTT StOTOT: II 

4 l<JI«Sft«t It 

eft OTSfa: fiPTOTt II 

Surprisingly enough Sarngadeva says nothing on this topic, but only 
refers to the absence of ak$aras in gamakalapti. 

Somanary a repeats Narada’s definition of Ragalapti thus: 
‘UOTWftfWJRlfc’ 

In the Sangita Na ray an a, the following interesting statement is made 

otot* sftcr: eefgfrcqi frrtt rl ewRjfo- 

Defining Suddha alapti the author says, 

ototto* OTOTcifipcr : i cfcneOTg , 'OTOTCt 

m’ efir i. 

* Evidently here Harinayaka has quoted from the Sangita Ratnakara* 
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which is its own samvadi and the anuvadi of which is a 
different note, which comes in the capacity of nyasa, 
apanyasa, vinyasa, sanyasa and graha, and which is the 
vadi and numerous in use. Kallinatha shows that the 
sweetness revealed by the amsa is not only that of indi¬ 
vidual notes but of the entire musical piece, and hence the 
word ‘Geye’ is used in the definition. 1 He points out that 
the copiousness of its use is because of its assumption of 
the roles of apanyasa, etc., and quotes Bharata’s sloka 
giving the 10 laksanas of the amsa. Kallinatha also brings 
out the difference between amsa and graha by quoting 
Matanga who says that amsa is the vadi alone, while graha 
can be the other 3 of the 4 varieties vadi, etc. Simhabhu¬ 
pala explains that by the vidari is meant a section of the 
song, and that its two varieties gltavidari and padavidari 
will be discussed by him in the commentary on the talad- 
hyaya (which is not available). Sarrigadeva, gives copious 
usage as the invariable laksana of amsa. 

Taravyavastha.—Simhabhupala writes a lucid com¬ 
mentary on the original verse treating of this laksana. The 
note which is the amsa in the madhyasthayi is to be taken 
in the tara octave, and from it the ascent can be made up 
to its fourth note, and not above, that being the boundary. 
Below that the sancara can be made according to the option 
of the singer. Simhabhupala says that even omitted notes 
are included in the tara octave, and draws attention to 


1. The commentary on Kallinatha says 

‘qt tfawiwfc W 


tfasrarc; wrcra®n"i- 

fNN’t,.... i 


In this passage Kallinatha explains that if ‘amgg' is defined as manifest¬ 
ing sweetness without any qualification, its power to manifest sweetness 
would be applicable to all svaras without any distinction. Hence he points 
out that by the use of the specifying, adjunct the amSa's function of 
manifesting the peculiar sweetness characteristic of the different groupings 
of svaras (in the musical piece) is indicated. 
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Bharata’s admission of taragati till the fourth, fifth and 
seventh notes. 

Mandravyavastha.—Simhabhupala explains that 
from the amsa of the middle octave the descent should be 
made down to the amsa in the mandra octave, or up to the 
nyasa or the notes Ri or Dha in the mandra octave. 
Within these limits the sancara is optional. 

Nyasa is used at the close of a song. According to 
Kallinatha this note brings the song to a close by its own 
authority and independently of other factors. Simha¬ 
bhupala writes that the song closes on or with this note. 1 

Apanyasa closes the vidari or ,the limb of the song. 
According to Kallinatha this resembles nyasa by its closing 
the intermediate divisions of song. Simhabhupala quotes 
Matanga in support. 

Sanyasa.—This is a note which is not! a vivadi of the 
amsa and this closes the first vidari. Simhabhupala 
quotes Matanga to this effect. 

Vinyasa exists on the sides of the parts of vidaris. 
Kallinatha points out that vinyasa is the note used at the 
margin of groups of notes which are varnas and alankaras 
and parts of vidaris. Since the vinyasas could be any note 
which is not a vivadi, their number is not given. 

Bahutva is of two kinds, namely, by alanghana and 
abhyasa which are synonymous with vadi and samvadi 
respectively. Kallinatha says that langhana means the 
touching of a note very slightly and the incomplete mani¬ 
festation of the note. The reverse of this is alanghana, 
i.e., producing the note in all its fullness which is one kind 
of bahutva. The other is got by the constant or frequent 
repetition of the note. 


t- mnffofWroiTOirorft wire: i —Kallinatha. 

^ ifarcwm: <frcrei «ret ftifir h rere i 
treftr m wire: i -simhabhflpsia. 
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Alpatva is achieved by anabhyasa and langhana 
which are the exact opposites of abhyasa and alanghana 
defined above. Anabhyasa is held to be applied to notes 
which are not amsas and which are to be omitted. 
Sarngadeva says that the touching of a note slightly is 
langhana, and is often applicable to lopya or omitted notes. 
Simhabhupala in his commentary adds that it is the view of 
some that langhana is applied also to notes which are not 
amsas. 

Antaramarga is used generally in Vikrtajatis. Kalli¬ 
natha explains that this results from the varied and 
beautiful combinations with amsa, graha, apanyasa, etc., 
(in aroha, avaroha, etc.,) of notes which are applied in the 
two kinds of alpatva and which abandon their allotted 
places of nyasa, apanyasa, vinyasa, sanyasa, graha, and 
amsa, but come in between any two of them. These combi¬ 
nations are beautifully equipped with tanas, etc., and 
consist in some places of anabhyasas, and in some other 
places of langhanas. 

By Sadava is meant a prayoga of 6 notes. Kallinatha 
says that among the 7 notes, when a note is omitted accord¬ 
ing to the rule of laksana, the music got out of the remain¬ 
ing 6 notes is sadava. Simhabhupala is of the opinion 
that this combination of 6 notes is called sadava because it 
protects (reveals by emphasis) the jatis, etc. 1 It is also 
interpreted as a combination made out of 6 notes. Simi¬ 
larly audava means a grouping of 5 notes. 

It will be found that almost all these laksanas, except 
those which are peculiar to the music of the jatis, are 
features of the present day music. Matanga’s assign¬ 
ment of the 10 laksanas to ragas remain almost intact even 
to-day. 

_ • _ 

qWMNiMtaqfera' ^ ^ —Kallinatha. 

fafaur > JRln srrwife % *iot: wj: 

—Simhabhupala. 
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In the Ragavivekadhyaya, Kallinatha begins with the 
remark that the 10 kinds of ragas derive their name from 
their characteristic of pleasing 1 and quotes Matanga’s 
definition of ‘raga\ Gramaragas are divided into 5 
classes according to the 5 gitis. Among them the §uddha 
glti consists of straight and smooth svaras; the Bhinna of 
subtle and crooked notes and sweet gamakas; the Gaudi of 
deep notes with gamakas in the three octaves and svaras 
sportive with uhatl (this according to Kallinatha indicates 
mandra notes); and the Vesara of restless movement in all 
the three octaves, with uhati kampitas, notes in the mandra 
octave, and quick movement. The Sadharana shares all 
these characteristics. These gitis have their application to 
notes and are different from Magadhi and other gitis 
which are mainly concerned with pada and tala. Kalli¬ 
natha points out that Sarrigadeva has defined the five gitis 
according to the view of Durga. He refers to the gitis 
mentioned by Matanga and Bharata. 

In the second prakarana of the Ragadhyaya, 
alapa, etc., which are common to all the ragas are stated.: 
Sarngadeva defines that in ragalapa is found the manifes¬ 
tation of graha, amsa, mandra, tara, nyasa, alpatva, 
bahutva, sadava and audava. 2 Kallinatha commenting on 
this says that only the laksanas already defined have their 
application in the piece of music alluded to. This distin¬ 
guishes alapa from prabandha consisting of dhatu and 


vfrd rm i Kallinatha. 

For Matanga's definition, Vide Note 2. Page 65. 
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i«i u rmrwnr 11 — Sitfigadeva. 

Explaining the passage Kallinatha says- 
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arigas. Kallinatha points out that by the ‘abhivyakti’ of 
the raga is meant the ‘avirbhava’ or complete exhibition 
of graha, atiisa, etc., and not merely the manifestation of 
the form of the raga. The latter is the characteristic of 
alapti which is defined elsewhere and from which alapa 
is distinguished. The assemblage of the notes defined 
above is raga-alapa. 

Rupaka is the same as alapa, but in it the pieces or 
parts or divisions of music are separately sung. That is 
to say, Kallinatha states, the alapa proceeds in its entirety 
without stopping at the apanyasas. (It is a whole, and 
not divided into parts). The same alapa when it pauses 
again and again over the apanyasas and proceeds thus, it 
is known as the rupaka. 1 By this we understand that 
the alapa was used to indicate the elaboration which gave 
the impression of the raga as a whole and the rupaka 
to indicate the elaboration of the raga in detail by the 
individual treatment of its numerous vidaris. 

Sarngadeva defines ‘Aksiptika’ as made up of svaras 
and padas, sung according to Cancatputa and other talas, 
and adorned by the three margas. The ‘pallavi’ receives 
similar treatment at the present day. Kallinatha states 
that this is a variety of nibaddhagita. In it any one of 
the margatalas is applied. In this is used one of the three 
margas, viz., citra, etc., and this is sung according to the 
rules applicable to jatis. The svaras sa, ri, etc., and words 
are arranged in it. Because the padas and talas are thrown 
up, as it were, it is named ‘aksiptika’. This is so consider¬ 
ed by Matanga and others. 

For some of the ragas karana and vartani are given, 
and these are defined under prabandhas since they are 
variations of the latter. Sarrigadeva says that according 
to Matanga and others rupaka is used only for bhasas, 
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vibhasas and antarabhasas. Kallinatha infers that they 
are not used in gramaragas and ragangas. 

In giving ragaprastaras, Sarngadeva uses different 
names for the divisions of alapa. They are of great inter¬ 
est. For Suddhasadharita he gives alapa and karana; 
for Suddhakaisika, alapa and vartani (or vartanika as it 
is called elsewhere); for Rupasadhara, alapa, karana 
and again alapa; for Nartharaga two karanas; for Reva- 
gupta, alapa, second and third karanas; and for Travana, 
alapa and rupaka. 

In commenting on Suddhakaisika, Kallinatha quotes 
Matariga’s dictum distinguishing ‘raga’ from ‘gita’ namely, 
that ‘raga’ is the combination of notes according to the 
10 laksanas—graha, amsa, etc., and that gita means 
Dhruva, etc., consisting of those svaras, and also talas, 
parts and four angas. 

Kallinatha makes very important observations con¬ 
cerning the laksanas of the Desi ragas current in his time. 
(They are significant from the fact that he wrote two 
centuries after Sarngadeva. He added a list of Desi ragas 
in his commentary and he represents the art of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire). According to him wherever tara and 
mandra rules are not mentioned, the sancara is unrestrict¬ 
ed. His remarks about the distinction between Sadja and 
Madhyama grama ragas are of immense importance 
> since they explain the progress of the art from grama 
music to the music of. the present day. He points out the 
various differences between the practical and theoretical 
aspects of Desi ragas and he, ‘knowing the truth about 
the views of Matanga and others’, as he says, writes to 
reconcile these differences. Because they are DeSi it is 
not a flaw if they do not conform to rules. They derive 
their title ‘Desi’ because their development is according 
to the will of the singer and their one effect and aim is the 
delighting of the minds of the people in different countries. 
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In this connection Anjaneya is quoted as saying that DesI 
ragas do not conform to the rules of sruti, svara, grama, 
jatis, etc., and that they take the complexion of the modes 
of different countries. Kallinatha says that in vadya and 
nrtya also similar sancara or elaboration at will results in 
their becoming DesI. If they are restrained by rules, the 
gitas become marga. 1 

Alapti.—Ragalapana, according to Sarngadeva, is 
alapti or the manifestation of the raga. It is of two kinds, 
according as it pertains to raga or rupaka. Kallinatha 
very elaborately discusses the etymology of the word 
alapti and arrives at the conclusion that when ‘alapana’ 
indicates primarily ‘disappearance’ (Tirobhava) it means 
the same thing as alapti: when it indicates ‘manifestation’ 
(avirbhava) it is synonymous with alapa. According to 
the context, he points out that prakatikarana conveys 
the same sense as alapti: it means that the apprehension 
of the raga. is possible to some extent. Alapana also 
denotes the same thing. In other words he says alapti 
and alapana are synonymous and a raga, manifest 
already, is hidden by the use of a beautiful variety of 
varna, alamkara, gamaka and sthayas in profusion: 
prakatikarana indicates this ‘concealment’ of the mani¬ 
festation of the raga. 2 


1. In commenting on the definition of melapaka, a vadva prabandha, 
Kallinatha states that the exponents of mere lak$ya (as opposed to 1alc§ana) 

were known as fasiKnT:, and adds that they were called 
by the Karnatas (| tTft OTTST 

l).The use of the Kanarese synonym is very interesting and shows 
that the distinction between Lak?apa and Lak$ya (in other words marga 
and de$T) was as live an issue in Kallinatha’s time as ever. 

m fe*r nmr fqwrrct n --Sarngadeva. 

In his commentary on this verse, Kallinatha stages :— 
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Ragalapti is independent of rupaka (which is a 
prabhanda). It has 4 svasthanas, which are the places 
of rest for ragalapana, like mukhacala, etc. 

That note is called sthayin where the raga is esta¬ 
blished. Kallinatha shows that it can be one of the 7 
notes of the octave and is the amsa svara of the raga. 
The 4th note from it is called Dvyardha and Kallinatha 
reckons it as the 4th in ascending order, including even 
a varjya note when there is one. Movement (calanam 
which means ‘display*) below this dvyardha is called 
mukhacala. This is the first svasthana; movement in the 
dvyardha svara with nyasanam (or reaching the nyasa) 
is the second. The 8th note from the sthayisvara is called 
the dviguna, and the notes between the dvyardha and 
dviguna are called Ardhasthita. Movement in the ardhas- 
thita with nyasa is the third svasthana and movement in 
the dviguna is the fourth. Ragalapti consists of these 
four svasthanas. 

Explaining the foregoing definitions by Sarngadeva, 
Kallinatha says that, in the first svasthana not only the 
notes below the dvyardha down to the sthayin but also 
those below the latter are used, since the raga is not mani¬ 
fested in a single note. By the calana of mukhacala is 
meant the singing or playing of each raga with its appro¬ 
priate gamaka like sphurita. kampita, etc. By all this is 
indicated the singing by beginning at the sthayin, and 
making the dvyardha the limit, using all the notes below 
it in whichever way is suitable and making the sthayin 
the final; i.e., closing on that note. The second svasthana 
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is the same as the first except in that it includes the 
dvyardha also in the calana. The third svasthana ex¬ 
cludes the dviguna and covers all the notes below it, closing 
on the sthayin. In the 4th svasthana, the dviguna is 
meant to include the notes above it also. All of them are 
made use of and the sthayisvara is the closing note. 

Sarngadeva concludes ragalapti by remarking that 
the establishment of the raga (the ‘sthapana’ of the raga) 
is accomplished by the limited use of sthayas, bright, 
varied and permeated by the jlvasvara or arhsa. 1 

Kallinatha says that the import of the above passage 
is that by the application of the 4 svasthanas and by the 
use of a few raga avayavas (limbs of raga) in the 
elaboration of the ragalapti, the raga is made manifest 
instantly, and this manifestation only reveals the raga to 
a limited extent because of the use of sthayas which 
are common to other ragas. The expression of 
the raga is only partial. 2 He illustrates this 
by the following two examples:—When one Deva- 
datta comes towards an assembly his personality is clearly 
manifest, but when he sits in the assembly his form is 
concealed by being mixed with the likeness of dress, 
language, etc., of others and he is said to be manifest to 
a limited extent. Again when a pearl assumes the colours 
of the different gems with which it is woven, its mani¬ 
festation is said to be partial. 

Rupakalapti is executed by the tala and raga of the 
rQpaka and is of two kinds, namely, pratigrahanika and 
bhanjanf. The former consists of first rendering a part 
of ragalapti and then taking up any desired part of a pra- 
bandha (rfipaka), suited to the sthaya treated. Bhanjan! 

i- n 
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is of two kinds:—(1) Sthayabhanjani. This consists of 
the varied treatment of the sthaya (or limb) of the rupaka 
according to the value of the visranti or rest belonging to 
the padas or intermediate (vidari) divisions of the rupaka. 
(2) Rupakabhafijani consists of elaborate and varied 
treatment of the entire rupaka including all those inter¬ 
mediate divisions or limbs of the prabandha according to 
the time measure given above. Kallinatha explains that 
the variegations referred to indicate the adoption of some 
alien Dhatu in the places of the Dhatu concerned. 
When the entire prabandha is rendered by a re¬ 
peated use of parts in which the thayas and 
sthayas concerned are replaced by other suitable 
gamakas, etc., it is known as the rfipakabhanjani. This 
replacement indicates the variety. In the Rupakalapti, 
Kallinatha sums up, the raga is partly manifested through 
sthaya, pratigraha and bhanjanl. It is as when Devadatta, 
unmanifest in an assembly, becomes somewhat manifest 
when he goes about on some errand, or as when a pearl, 
woven with gems of different colours, becomes manifest 
to a limited degree. 

Summing up, Sarngadeva defines alapti, as endowed 
with varna and alankara, adorned by gamakas and 
sthayas, and charming by the variety of its treatment. 
Kallinatha explains that the alapti, by means of the four 
svasthanas, reveals the ragaliere and there and conceals 
it, as a maiden, adorned by varna, alankara, etc., shows 
and hides her features before her lover. The concealed 
raga is brought out by pratigraha and bhanjanl. The 
alapa always brings out the raga as a male displays hi? 
whiskers, etc. Alapana or alapana, like a hermo- 
phrodite assumes the nature of both alapti and alapa. 1 

i- \\ 
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In the Vadyadhyaya, Sariigadeva notices the dis¬ 
agreement between practice and theory and observes that 
the arts are always influenced and dominated by practice. 
He lays down the rule that the regulations regarding 
graha, amsa, and nyasa only are determined according to 
sastra or textual authority. The combination of other 
notes (Kallinatha explains them as meaning apanyasa, 
etc., including antaramarga) is taken according to practice 
and this is not contrary to sastra. The differences 
between practice and theory in DesI ragas are to be recon¬ 
ciled in this manner in all cases, according to Sarngadeva. 
Kallinatha explains that by DesI ragas are meant raganga, 
basariga, kriyariga and upaiiga ragas. Only among them 
is this reconciliation allowed. Among margaragas like 
gramaragas, etc., laksana or theory is dominant. 

It is unnecessary to say that instrumental music had 
at that time reached a very high state of development. 
Sarngadeva treats about it in a very exhaustive manner in 
the Vadyadhyaya. Instrumental music was considered to 
be a complement and also an aid to vocal music. We oan 
identify many of the features of the practice of the present 
day as having been in vogue then. The flutist is directed 
to present first the tanas of the raga which the vocalist is 
to sing; he is to conceal the defects of vocal music, so that 
the raga may not seem to be spoiled for the listener. By 
his skill he should manifest the raga even in apasthanas 
(those that are not svasthanas, defined already) as he 
would in the svasthanas like mukhacala, etc. Gama- 
kalapa in an asthana was considered to be a deed of great 
skill. This gamakalapti was an alapa without aksaras or 
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letters and otherwise called prayoga. 1 The vina was 
considered to be second only to the voice but the lutists are 
taken to task by Sarngadeva for having deviated from the 
laksana in many ragas. The mardala or drum was used 
in alapa. As alapti was rendered without false notes in the 
three octaves, so also on the mardala, sthapana has to be 
rendered, purely and without overlapping, in the three 
sthanas, in vilamba, madhya and druta speed. Kallinatha 
adds that sthapana otherwise is rendered according to 
alapa. The drummer should play on the drum in agree¬ 
ment with the ragalapa, and frequently in the course of it 
should beautify it with his play. At present the ragalapa 
by the nagasvara player is similarly accompanied by the 
‘tavil’. 

All subsequent development in the theory and the 
practice of the alapa has proceeded along this system 
expounded by Sarrigadeva. It remains to deal with the 
vocalising syllables used in alapa. It is remarkable that 
while the Tamil writers give the various syllables to be 
sung in alapa which tally with modern practice, the 
Sanskrit writers do not give similar information under 
this heading. So we have to make inferences with the 
data we have. One kind of alapa, we found, made use 
of pada and tala and this is a convenient group since the 
padas or words are clear and offer no problem. But we 
must know how the alapti without words was sung. 
Probably it was with the syllables mentioned by the Tamil 
books, because they are musical, but there is no authority 
to prove this. We find in the singing of the Kapala padas 
mentioned by Sarngadeva the syllables hau, jam, hrlm, 
raum, haum, hum, ka, ha, kaha, and bhuntam or 
jhuntum, were used besides the -regular words of the 


1. Kallinatha explaining the passage quotes: 
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song. 1 Nanyadeva in his Bharata Vartika similarly dfols 
with the subject. These seem to be the survivals of Ita 
vocalising devices of the music of an older epoch. In the* 1 
chanting of the Sama Veda we find among others the 
following stobha padas used:— 

Auhova, idabha, ayida, iya iya, a, ai, hai, au,, hau, 6, 
oi, hoi, voi, moi t hum, ehiya, up, has,bibi, hi, haiuva, ye, ya, 
ha, ham, ha, hi, ya, va, ba, i, u, om, ida, nam, sam and 
nrmne nrmnam. 2 Some of these syllables can be seen to 
be used in the Suladi prabandhas of the present day. In 
the chant of the Gathas in the Vedic period syllables like 
‘hillu, hillu’, ‘haimaha’ were used/ Coming to modern 
times interesting information in this connection is given 
by the Gitaprakasa, which may be taken to be representative 
of similar authorities. In dealing with the prabandhas 
sung to the Manthatala, the author gives the following 
grouping of syllables to be sung after the sahitya, viz., 
Ai - Ai - A - ia ia - ia - a - ia - ia iya - tiya -oi-6-a-a- 
a - a| | a-a-a.-I-a-a-a-6-6-a.-a-6- a|a -1-6-o-i 
- 61 - a - a - re. These are explained by the author to be 
meaningless words used for endowing the Gita sung to a 
tala with grace and loveliness. The word ‘Are’ is also used/ 
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Another important group of vocalising syllables used 
is dealt with in the Prabandhadhyaya by Sarhgadeva. 
Among the 6 angas of the prabandha namely, svara, 
biruda, pada, tenaka, pata and tala, tenaka is important 
in the present context. 1 ‘Tena’ is taken to express 
auspiciousness. Sarngadeva explains that tenapata is a 
grouping of aksaras used in instrumental music. This 
heightens its importance. Tenakas are extensively used 
in prabandhas. In Nanyadeva’s Bharatavartika, Karna- 
patatana and other similar patas are given as well as 
tenakas. In my opinion they have survived till the 
present day. Now they exist in the form of ‘tanam’ 
singing. The tenakas used according to tala in praban¬ 
dhas must have been employed in alapa without tala and 
gradually become the tanam familiar to us. To support 
this view in some places in Malabar and elsewhere and 
among vidvans of the old type who represent classical 
tradition, we find the practice of singing tanams according 
to tala. (The term ‘Tena’ is also used in some of the 
prevalent prabandhas). ‘Tanam’ (in the modern sense 
of the term) is not mentioned in the Sanskrit books but 
the syllables given by Adiyarkunallar as sung in alatti can 
be combined to form the word ‘tanam’. In Tamil alatti 
the syllables ‘tenna tena’ are used, and they resemble tena 
very closely. Putting these facts together it is possible to 
infer that the word ‘tena’ which is of hoary age has been 
extended from its use in the prabandhas and utilised in 
ordinary alapa (without tala); and that by the authority 
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of convention it has become converted into the syllable 
‘tanam’ which is now interpreted as being a transformed 
and abbreviated form of the word ‘ananta’. The 
‘tanam-singing’ now preserves two features which have 
come down from the old theorists, i.e., it is a development 
of ‘tena-singing’, and the tala regulation of the tena now 
features as the arrangement of the tanams in a rough 
kind of rythmic groupings. 1 

Haripala, the next writer to be considered here, in 
his Sangitasudhakara gives the limbs (avayavas) of 
jatis as 15. They are as follows:— 

1. Even Venkatamakhin sticks to the old definition of 'tana* as indicating 
the elaboration of notes. His definition of the ‘Suddha tana* as expressing 
one single raga, and of M<uta tana* as manifesting the identical aspect of a 
pair of ragas is interesting. He writes as follows:— 

?TRT 1W ^j<ddi»T fET II 

fT fcgrfi: B SFSqff II 

The author of the Sanglta KaumudT (circ. 1900 A.D.) states that the 
ESgalapanam is to be rendered bv beginning in the madhya octave, and then 
proceeding to the tara octave. Next the saticara is to be carried on in the 
madhya and mandra octaves and finally in the madhya octave. The Bhavas 
and murchanas appropriate for the raga as well as the three kalas, vilamba' 
madbva and druta should be used. ‘Tahanam* (the popular term for 'tanam' 
accepted by the author) is explained thus 
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The tahanam (tanam) is’to be sung in the 3 octaves by the frequent use of 
the word 'ananta* (a name of God) with the aid of the letter a, in the madhya 
kala. The proper bhavas and mfirchanas of the raga should be expressed. 
This method is common for the 32 ghanaragas (enumerated by the author). 
This definition serves to explain what is at present rendered as 'tanam* (or 
colloquially 'tahanam*). 
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Graha is the note sung at the commencement of the 
song. Amsa is the same note sung repeatedly. Haripala 
differentiates the graha from the amsa by the plurality of 
the use of the latter; and while the form of a graha is 
single, i.e., whereas it is confined to one note, the amsa’s 
forms are numerous. The nyasa note returns after 
repeatedly touching its upper note. The apanyasa note 
maintains the colour or form of the raga which is rendered. 
The vidaris are met with in the middle of the nyasa and 
the apanyasa. When the amsa is used only two or three 
times it is known as alpatvam; when the amsa is used many 
times it is known as bahutvam. Graha and apanyasa, he 
says, are of the same form. The singing of the higher 
notes is called tara, and the singing of the lower notes 
mandra. Sadava is the use of 6 notes, audava of 5, 
khanda of 4, ardhakhanda of 3, and kusa is the use of 2 
notes (this is also spelt in the original as krsa, which 
seems to be right as indicating the small number). 'The 
varnas and 33 alankaras are mentioned by Haripala. The 
4 kinds of notes are interpreted with reference to the raga. 
Vadi is used plentifully in the place of the note (svaras- 
thana). The samvadi is that which does not break or 
mar the raga. When a note is used in agreement with the 
raga but which is found in another raga it is anuvadi. If 
a note mars the raga which is rendered it is called vivadi. 
With the foregoing account is to be compared the 
definition of Sarngadeva. 

According to Sarngadeva the note which is profusely 
used is vadi. Two notes separated by 12 or 8 srutis are 
samvadis. Ni and ga are vivadis of other notes or of ri 
and dha. The other notes are anuvadis. 1 SimHabhflpala 
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in his commentary explains that the vadi is synonymous 
with the amsa and that this brings out the individuality of 
the raga. He points out that Matanga and Dattila 
separate samvadis by 13 and 9 srutis, and that they may 
be taken to include the samvadi srutis also and that hence 
the two views are reconcilable. Discussing the use of the 
samvadis, he gives several instances to show that when a 
note is the amsa in a song its samvadi can take its place 
without injuring or marring the raga. He points out that 
Matanga gives the notes separated by two srutis as 
vivadi s. According to Simhabhupala the state of vadi, 
samvadi and anuvadi is destroyed by the vivadi. He 
explains that the anuvadi establishes or fulfils the raga 
which emerges by means of the vadi, etc. Vadi is com¬ 
pared by Sarngadeva to the ruler of a kingdom, the 
samvadi to his minister because it supports the former, the 
vivadi to an enemy, and the anuvadi to the servant as it 
subserves the king, and the minister. Matanga’s expla¬ 
nation of the terms is given by Simhabhupala (as shown 
above). 

According to Sarngadeva the regular ascent and 
descent of 7 notes is .jnurchana. 1 These are 7 for each 
grama. Tanas are murchanas with 5 or 6 svaras. The 
complete and incomplete murchanas by being permuted in 
irregular order become kutatanas. The method of 
calculating their total number is given. Simhabhfipala 
points out that the murchanas are used in the jati ragas 
and bhasas, etc., and that the tanas are used to get the 
difference of the jati ragas as between the two gramas. 

To return to Haripala, he quotes Tiumburu as stating 
that the murchana is the smoothness of the srutis. This 
can be interpreted as the soft intonation of the Srutis or 
the smoothness of their effect on thd ear. Haripala also 
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quotes Kdhala as saying that the murchana makes the 
mind of the singer and the listener hathe in the nectarean 
lake of the raga. 1 The names and forms of the 
murchanas, he says, are not repeated by him as they are 
of fixed form and have been described by other authors. 
What is striking here is that the definition of the murchana 
shifts the emphasis of the term from a grouping of seven 
notes to their musical effect. By murchana we mean 
to-day the colour of the raga as embodied in a prayoga 
and not so much the number or mode of ascent or descent 
of the notes. To-day we do not mean by the murchana 
the regular ascent and descent of seven notes in a raga. 
This is noteworthy. The ascending order of notes alone 
according to Haripala is called tana. These definitions 
are peculiar to the author. 

Laksmlnarayana in his Sangita Suryodaya follows 
Sarngadeva in defining murchanas and tanas. He gives 
the murchanas of the Gfindharagrama also. Among 
tanas besides sadava and audava he gives arcika, samika, 
and svarantara. The varnas and alaiikaras are men¬ 
tioned by him as well as the 13 laksanas of the jatis 
according to Sarngadeva. 

In the Gftaprakasa the excellences of song are given. 
Gratia, laya, yati, manam, etc., are mentioned. The music 
originating merely on the notes is called Dhatu. Matit 
indicates the sahitya. The author calls the sweetness of 
the raga obtained (on the strings) in the 3 octaves by the 
name ‘Raga Ramyam’. He mentions suddha and vikrta 
jatis, and he is to be understood as implicitly accepting the 
jatilaksanas. For ragas he mentions amsa, lopya- 
svaras, etc. 

R5m5matya in his Svaramelakalanidhi does not deal 
separately with ragalaksana, but makes mention of a few 

i. fjTPdhdr* g*5*: n 
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—Haripala. 
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laksanas in a verse which can be translated thus:—‘All 
the Desi ragas originate from the Sadjagrama. In these 
(Desi) ragas, because they are Desi, the graha, amsa, 
nyasa, mandra, etc., and the division into sadava, audava 
and purna may, or may not ocour (i.e., they are not 
governed by any fixed rule ). n Nevertheless he gives 
the definition of a number of uttama, madhyama and 
adhama ragas, following the theory and practice of music, 
as he says. In giving the laksanas of ragas he does not 
mention anything beyond graha, amsa and nyasa. A 
peculiarity of the ragas is that the, majority of them have 
sadja for all the three laksanas. We are left to infer 
that, since the apanyasa, vinyasa and sanyasa are not 
mentioned, these were not looked upon as important and 
that these were not given the same authority as in the 
‘grama’ music of the jatis. But such indispensable and 
easily definable laksanas like the alpatva, bahutva, 
tara, mandra, etc., might have been given for the ragas. 
This lack of completeness in definition we find in almost 
all of the writers of this and subsequent periods. 

Somanatha bases his exposition of this subject on the 
principles enunciated in the Ratnakara. Like Ramamatya 
he divides ragas into uttama, madhyama, and adhama. 
The uttama ragas according to him are fit for alapa, 
alapti, and the rendering of the prabhanda called vastu. 
He defines alapa as consisting of the manifestation of 
graha, amsa, nyasa, apanyasa, mandra, tara, alpatva, 


1. According to MS. Ho. 13031 of the Madras Oriental manuscripts 
Library, the text is 

Jr =* i * 

In Mr. S. Narayanasami Aiyar's edition of the Svaramela-kalanidhi, 
nstead of in the second line of the above quotation we find 

can be admitted to be the better of the two expressions* 
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bahutva, sadava, and audava. He quotes Sarngadeva in 
support and adopts his definitions of alapti and prabandha. 
In defining his ragas he tries to give besides graha, amsa 
and nyasa, the copiousness (bahutva) or otherwise of 
notes, etc. And in a separate chapter, by the use of the 
remarkable notation of his invention he has tried to 
illustrate the sancaras of a number of ragas. These 
definitions, since they give an idea of the gamakas also 
used, are superior to those of other writers in completeness 
and exhaustiveness. Most of the ragas defined by him 
have for nyasa sa; some have for nyasa ga, ri, dha, etc., 
some have sa for all the three laksanas usually given. 
He says that in every raga are found the graha which is 
found at the commencement of the song, the amsa which 
is copiously used and the nyasa or the final. He considers 
that therefore these laksanas alone are enough to define 
the raga. Compare with this the importance attached to 
every one of the 10 laksanas in a prior age. His treat¬ 
ment of vadis, etc., murchana, tana, varna, and alahkaras 
agrees in principle with that of Sarngadeva. 

The same can be said of Pundarika Vitthala’s treat¬ 
ment of murchana, tana, varna, alarikara, etc. The three 
laksanas graha, etc., are given for each raga. He defines 
alapti as adorned by varna, alankara, sthayas and the 
variegated use of gamakas, etc. He says alapa is well- 
known as manifesting graha, nyasa,mandra, apanyasa, tara 
audava, sadava, purna, madhya and amsa(10 laksanas). 
Ragalapana is the clear exhibition of the forms of both 
of them (vis., alapti and alapa). It is of two kinds 
according to raga and nibaddha. That which is independ¬ 
ent of vastu is ragalapti. This is explained according to 
the ‘sages’ (and agrees with Sarngadeva’s account). 
Ragalapti is endowed with the four svasthanakas. If the 
vidaris are separated distinctly the alapa is called thaya. 
Nibaddhakalapti is endowed with the tala and raga of 
the vastu. It is divided into pratigrahanika and pra- 
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bhanjanika (defined according to the Ratnakara)The 
raga's samsthapana or establishment is to be done by 
charming and very brilliant sthayas, subtle and varied 
svaras, and pervasive with the power of the lifenotes or 
amsasvaras. 

Govinda Diksita marks an epoch. He takes us for¬ 
ward and gives a turn to the theory of the alapa which has 
profoundly influenced the foundation of the art and we 
feel his influence at the present day. He has given in the 
Sangita Sudha a masterly exposition of ‘the limbs’ of the 
raga (ragangas), viz: aksiptika, ragavardhani, vidari, 
sthayi, vartani and muktayi. These limbs can be describ¬ 
ed as an elaboration and expansion of the alapti of the 
Ratnakara in terms of the musical practice of his time. 
Diksita has built on the theoretical structure of the old 
authors. He deals with tanas, alarikaras, varnas, etc., 
all on the lines of the Ratnakara. This reveals that the 
system of the Ratnakara was not a dead-letter at this time 
because its principles were still active. In fact, Govinda 
Diksita even goes to the extent of an exhaustive treatment 
of jatis and other ragas pertaining to the ‘grama’ group. 
He mentions the 13 characteristics of the raga and deals 
elaborately with them. 1 In his definition of the ragas he 
devotes great attention to the employment of these 
laksanas. For instance, the nyasa, graha, and amsa notes, 
the vadi' and samvadi, the derivation of the sadava by the 
mention of the lopya svara and similar details are clearly 
given in the definition of the laksana of the ragas dealt 
with by him. Besides these, the treatment of the 6 angas 


1. Govinda Diksita says that the j,atis defined by him and the ragas 
derived from them possess the following 13 Laksaijas:—Graha, amsa, tara, 
mandra, nyasa, apanyasa, sanyasa, vinyfisa, bahutva, alpata, antaramarea, 
§a(Java and audava. 


He defines alapa thus:— 


13 
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of the raga, which figure prominently even to-day, is 
remarkable. The use of dialectical names in describing 
the ragas for example, yadupu, muktayi, etc., is signi¬ 
ficant. His definitions of the sancara of ragas are re¬ 
markable for their completeness and precision; he ex¬ 
plains every detail in the singing of each raga. 

His exposition of the limbs of the ragas is unique as 
already observed. According to him each raga has 6 
limbs. They are:— 

(1) Aksiptika.—In defining this he says that the 
raga is first thrown up ( i.e revealed) by this anga or 
limb and is hence called ‘Aksiptika’. He adds that this is 
proper. This anga is popularly known as ayitta. 

(2) Ragavardhani.—The raga which has become 
manifest in the aksiptika is developed (literally increased). 
It is popularly called yadupu. Some call this by the name 
Karana. 

(3) Vidari has the function of dividing 2 raga- 
vardhanis. The 2 vidaris are known by the names yadupu 
and muktayi. 

(4) Sthayi.—This is the establishment of the tana 
groups on the note which is first taken up. 

(5) Vartani.—The collection of the tanas of differ¬ 
ent notes abide in this. This is also called the makarinl 
according to laksya. 

(6) Muktayi.—The raga is brought to a close in 
this anga. This is well-known as Muktayi. 1 

1 - anftrfirardft u'mpijTTft ErefogK i 
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Govinda gives the definitions of 50 ragas jrap-HHfcA-Sl' 
ence to these angas. He defends the use of theVialectical 
terms like Muktayi, etc., since they are synonyn^ja with^ 
the standard terms of theory. It is very instructw€*fo 
follow his definition of ragas, and to give an indication 
of his treatment, his description of Natta is explained 
here. The Aksiptika for this raga begins in tara sa, des¬ 
cends to madhya ri, from there regularly ascends to tara 
sa by the (use of the desired number of tanas, and closes 
on tara sa. The RagavardhanI begins on the madhya pa, 
ascends to tara pa, comes down to ma, uses tanas, and 
ends on madhya sa. The vidari goes up from the madhya 
ma to tara ri, descends to madhya ri, and after the render¬ 
ing of tanas ends on sa. This is otherwise called muktayi, 
and resides within the RagavardhanI. The second Raga- 
.vardhanl ascends to the tara ma, goes up to the tara ni, 
comes down to the madhya sa, and after the singing of 
various tanas ends on madhya sa. The vidari of this rises 
from the madhya ma to tara ga, comes down to madhya ri, 
and again using tanas ends on tara sa. The sadja sthayl 
begins on tara sa, goes up to tara ni, and after the singing 
of 10 tanas severally on sadja, rsabha, madhyama, pan- 
cama and nisada, by including every previous note 
and excluding every higher note, and by arohana 
and avarohana, ends on tara sa. The panca- 
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masthayi (beginning on madhya pa), madhyamasthayl, 
rsabhasthayl, and madhyamasadjasthayi (in all of which 
12 groups of tanas are mentioned) are described accord¬ 
ing to similar principles. Each sthayi begins and ends on 
the note after which it is named. The vartani begins on 
the madhya sa, goes up to tara ni, comes down from sa, 
and after the gradual singing of tanas ends on madhya sa. 
This is otherwise called makarinl. The nyasa starts on the 
tara ri, descends to madhya ri, goes up to tara sa, and 
using tanas gradually ends on tara sa. So also in every 
other raga we find all these limbs treated. More than 
one ‘Sthayi’ is usually given; in many cases they are 3 in 
number, in some 4. For Mukhari 5 sthayis are given. 

In the light of existing data, this is the first book on 
the present system of Karnatic music to be written in 
Tanjore, which entered now into a new age of renaissance 
and flourished as one of the most important centres of 
Indian culture for some generations. In music as in other 
arts, Tanjore took the lead and close on the heels of this 
book followed Venkatamakhin’s work, which further 
helped to decide the nature of Karnatic music as it exists 
to-day. Thus in respect of both the theory and practice 
of music, Tanjore henceforward exerted a predominant 
influence. In view of the kinship of the literature, Verikata- 
makhin and Tulaja will be discussed in succession and 
then other writers. 

As regards vadi, etc., varna, alankara, murchana, 
etc., Venkatamakhin accepts the principles already esta¬ 
blished. He admits 10 laksanas for ragas, according to 
Matahga and others, viz., graha, amsa, mandra, tara, 
nyasa, apanyasa, sanyasa, vinyasa, bahutva, and alpata. 
He defines all of them in accordance with the traditional 
definitions. It is interesting to note his definition of 
nyasa, etc. Nyasa is the final of the music, it brings the 
raga to its final close. Apanyasa marks the intermediate 
closes of the raga. Sanyasa is the final of the first division 
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of the song. Vinyasa rests on the edge of the limbs of the 
raga like the glta-khanda or a section of music in a whole 
piece. He quotes Bharata as saying that in elaboration 
the sanyasa and vinyasa are inherent in the apanyasa 
note. So they are not defined in giving the ragalaksana; 
and the apanyasa also is not defined, probably because the 
author intends it to be used in the light of laksya. 

Venkatamakhin devotes one prakarana for discus¬ 
sing alapa, which he popularises in the form expounded by 
his illustrious father. He says that the aksiptika is 
always at the commencement of the alapas. It is other¬ 
wise called Ayittam. His explanation agrees with his 
father’s that the aksiptika casts up and manifests the 
raga. After this the Ragavardhani is rendered, otherwise 
called yadupu. This rears the raga which has emanated 
from the aksiptika, and hence so-called. It is also known 
as karana. Then the vidari known as muktayi is sung. 
Because it divides the first and second Ragavardhanis it 
is called the vidarl; it is to be understood in this sense in 
its subsequent applications. Then is to be sung the second 
Ragavardhani. It is popularly called the second yadupu. 
Its vidari is the second vidari. Then the third raga¬ 
vardhani and the third vidari are rendered; this may or 
may not be sung in some contexts. Then is sung the 
sthayl. The sthayi means that note on which the tana is 
established. First the madhya-sadja-sthayi, beginning 
on madhya sa and going up regularly to tara sa, is sung. 
In the sampurna raga these form 8 notes, in the sadava 7, 
in the audava 6, and' on each of these notes 2 tanas are to 
be sung. When a pair of tanas is sung on a note, the 
notes above it are not taken, but only the notes below it, 
down to the mandra in ascending and descending order. 
The vinyasa or close should be on madhya sa. In avaroha 
or descent, the same rules hold. Two tanas are to be sung 
in tara sa, and two in tara ni; pa and ma are not to be 
touched; when pairs of tanas are being sung on ga, ri and 
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madhya sa separately, the lower notes are not to be 
touched. Accordingly in ascent too the lower notes are 
not to be taken. In aroha the foregoing notes are not to 
be included; in aroha and avaroha two tanas are to be sung 
to each note. In the first tana their exit should not be 
made, but only the touching of the note. In the note of 
the second sthana, a momentary pause should be made and 
then the tana is to be finished. These are the rules for the 
madhya-sadja-sthayi. In the same manner those notes 
among the svaras from madhya ni to mandra sa which are 
acceptable should be made sthayls; then by way of ascent 
8 notes with reference to each of the sthayi notes are to 
be taken, and their foregoing notes are to be touched. 
Similarly in, the mandra notes, 4 tanas each in ascent and 
descent should be rendered and the nyasa made on the 
sthayi notes. This is said by Venkatamakhin to be the 
traditional practice. After finishing the sthayls they are 
to be supplemented by the vardhani. This is popularly 
known as ‘makarini’. This commences on the mandra sa 
and the nyasa also is in the same note. Then the fourth 
Ragavardhani and its accompanying vidari are to be sung. 
This is the alapalaksana common to all ragas. Venkata¬ 
makhin adds that this definition of alapa was made by him 
in the 50 raga-alapas given or rendered by Tanappa. It 
may be added that though the details of this elaborate 
raga-alapa-laksana is not widely known among the 
practical exponents of the art, the influence of tradition 
and practice has been strong enough to preserve on the 
whole the main features of the above defined laksana. 

Venkatamakhin supplements his definition of alapa 
in the thayaprakarana of his work. According to him, 
in thayas any note of a raga can be chosen as the sthayi as 
is suited to the raga, and four tanas are to be sung in aroha 
on four notes ahead of the sthayi, according to the require¬ 
ment of the raga. Similarly four tanas are to be sung in 
avaroha. The nyasa is to be on tpandrasadja; the yadupu 
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of the thaya or makarini and muktayika are mentioned. 
After giving this laksana common to all thayas, Venkata- 
makhin alludes to the thayas composed by Tannappa- 
caryasekhara described as ‘quit for all ragas in 

accordance with this definition. 

The most important treatise written in Tanjore after 
Venkatamakhin was the Sangita Saramrta by Tulaja 
Maharaja. He follows Venkatamakhin in every respect. 
He defines the 10 laksanas of ragas in the same manner as 
Venkatamakhin. His verses on the nyasa, apanyasa, 
etc., are identical with those of the Caturdandiprakasika. 
He can be said to have propagated and popularised the 
system of Govinda Dlksita and Venkatamakhin. He 
gives the sancara of each raga in elaborate detail, and the 
description affords very interesting and instructive 
reading. His method is as follows. He gives the graha, 
amsa, and nyasa (which are sa in many ragas); he says 
whether the raga is sampurna, sadava or audava, whether 
it is vakra or otherwise, and whether it is upanga, raganga, 
etc. He supports his definition by quoting prayogas from 
thaya, gita, su}adi, the udgraha and muktayl, (of compo¬ 
sitions), etc. He quotes the names of' the sthayis used in 
thaya. He mentions, in some cases, the exclusion of 
sadava and audava tanas, also the langhana of a note 
wherever it occurs, and the groupings of notes which are 
copiously used and characteristic. His name for sancari 
is svaragati. He explains the mela from which each raga 
is derived. He is most thorough in his method of 
explaining ragalapa. It can be said without exagge¬ 
ration that Govinda Dlksita, Venkatamakhin and Tulaja 
can be regarded as the three pillars which support the 
structure of modern Karnatic music in its theoretical and 
practical aspects. * 

Govinda, the author of the Samgita Sastra Samksepa 
which explains the ragas current at present with surprising 
faithfulness, can be assigned to the first half of the 19th 
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century, because his information shows no trace of the influ¬ 
ence of the Trinity mentioned above, at least as regards 
the details in the nomenclature of ragas and it is reason¬ 
able to believe that he attempted to embody in his work the 
names and laksanas of ragas which had somehow lost 
their connection with the rules laid down by the 
school of Venkatamakhin, but which had become widely 
accepted and popular. The argument that Govinda’s 
system was older than Venkatamakhin’s does not seem to be 
right, because Govinda Diksita, Venkatamakhin and 
Tulaja were not expressing in their works their private 
views but they tried to describe the art as it prevailed in 
the courts that they adorned. They can without contra¬ 
diction be taken as authorities representing the art of their 
times. When they set themselves to the task of writing 
a text-book it was with a view to treat the system as a 
whole and as a reality, and hence they would not have 
omitted to refer to Govinda’s system if it was a rival 
school. Govinda in fact takes notice of other views than 
his. So there is clear historical evidence to show that 
Govinda must have written his book sometime in the 
beginning of the 19th century, and he remains an autho¬ 
rity at present who cannot be ignored because the views 
advanced in his book have influenced the practice of 
Karnatic music for nearly a century and more and still 
retain their influence. Govinda is to be understood as 
accepting the 10 laksanas of the raga, and for his ragas 
he mentions, only the graha, amsa and nyasa (which as 
usual are represented in most cases by sa), both in the 
defining slokas and gltas. 

— * * *o 

Some other authorities may now be discussed. In 
the fragmentary rescension of the Natyacudamani by 
Somanarya, a writer later than Somanatha in date, the 
graha, mflrchana, aroha, avaroha, sancara in the 3 octaves, 
ayuta, pratyayuta, edupu, dalu, thaya, udgraha, muktayi, 
and kampita are all mentioned in this confused order in 
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connection with ragalapa. The author says that the 
singer should know vadl, samvadi, etc. He defines 
murchana, alankaras, etc., and also sthaya. The text is 
not accurate throughout and the interpretation follows it. 
Kriya is the ascent and descent of 7 svaras. As the tara 
srutis are sharp they should be omitted. The commencing 
mandra svaras are sthaya. The singing of 2 notes in 
the tara is svara. Ahata, ayata, pratyahata and anahata 
are not clearly defined. Kampita is said to mean the quick 
sancara of notes in 3 registers. Edupu is at the sthana 
where the notes are prolonged. The sweet pervasiveness 
of notes is mukta. The 10 excellences of song given in 
the Naradasiksa are mentioned and attributed to 
Sarngadeva. 

Ahobala deals with murchanas (which he classifies 
as of 7 notes, sadava and audava), varnas and alankaras 
and the 5 gitis. He defines ‘raga’ as a pleasing combi¬ 
nation of notes. In the definition of ragas he mentions 
graha, amsa, and nyasa, the lopya notes, the particular 
kinds of gamakas and murchanas used, and the srutis of 
the notes used. 

Basavappa in his Sivatattvaratnakara gives an account 
of alankaras. He defines the raga as the peculiar struc¬ 
ture of tones, adorned by svaras and varnas, and delight¬ 
ful to the hearers. He mentions the jatls. In describing 
the laksana of ragas, he gives their graha, amsa, nyasa, 
murchana, the notes omitted and accidentals which are 
included. 

In the Sanglta Sarani the anibaddha form of music 
is called alapti which is in its form alapana. Alapana 
reveals the raga without tala,, through hurhkara and tena, 
etc. The author quotes Harinayaka as saying that alapti 
is sung by one who knows gamakas *and the octaves, etc., 
with varnas and alankaras and is given variegated treat¬ 
ment. Alapti is of 2 kinds according to raga and rupaka. 
Nibaddha is sung to Dhatus and angas, It is of 3 kinds, 
14 
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via., suddha, chayalaga and ksudra. The first consists of 
alapa, dhatu and angas; this is called prabandha. Because 
the suddha is nibaddha, what distinguishes it is alapa. 
By the alapa is meant the presentation of the whole (ragfi) 
with tala and words with meaning. According to the 
author the vadi note is copiously used, and makes the r§ga 
prominent; 'it determines that a certain raga is such and 
swchV ‘The samvadl is equal to the pancama or the 
madhyama of the vadi. G and N are vivadis of R and D. 
The remaining notes are anuvadls. Notes are of 3 kinds 
according as they are graha, amsa, or nyasa. Again they 
are of 3 kinds according as they are graha, amsa or 
anarnfa- Graha is at the beginning of the song. Amsa 
and ny$sa are defined as usual. Murchana is defined as 
enumatijig from the grama, and it is called ‘murchana’ 
wherein the effective application of the note establishes the 
raga. 2 The murchanas of all the 3 gramas are given. 
Tanas develop the murchanas. Thus everything is said 
to be contained in the murchanas. The ragas are said to 
delight the mind in the 3 worlds. 

The Sangita Kaumudi which belongs to this group 
repeats that the ‘anibaddha glta is the same as the alapas’. 
In the Kavi Cintamani it is repeated that in a murchana, 
svaras by being intensified (‘murchita’, i.e., applied 
effectively) enter into the state of a raga. 8 Tanas are said 
to be the same as murchanas distinguished by being suddha 
and applied in ascent. The definition of the Sangita 
Sarani that a raga is that which delights the minds of the 
dwellers in the three worlds is repeated. In the Sangita 
Narayana, which is one of the most important books of 
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this group, the definitions of the vadl, etc., murchanas, 
tanas, graha, amsa and nyasa are repeated. The defini¬ 
tion of the raga given above is attributed to Bharata and 
others. The graha, amsa, nyasa, mandra, etc., for ragas 
are given. 

Taking the group of North Indian writers (circ. 
17th. century), we find that Locana mentions nibaddha 
and anihaddha (and calls the former alapa; the text is 
not clear here). Srinivasa Pandita mentions the mur¬ 
chanas for ragas, also varjya notes, mdgraha, sthayi, 
sancari, amsa and nyasa, etc., for his ragas. 
Hrdayanarayana in his Hrdayaprakasa says that 
nyasa brings to rest the raga or tana, and is 
a pleasing note. Tanas are pleasing notes which 
are 2, 3 or 4 in number. Five or more notes make 
a raga. When nyasa and ariisa are not defined, sadja 
stands for them. The charming effect of notes in ascent 
and descent is called murdhana. 1 Among modern writers 
Kasinatha defines samvadis and vadls in their accepted 
sense. Vivadi is varjya, to be omitted, and spoils the 
beauty of the raga. In some ragas, the vivadls 
are also touched slightly, and this the author says 
is not objectionable from the DesI point of view. Accord¬ 
ing to him the alapa is the manifestation of graha, amsa, 
mandra, tara, nyasa, apanyasa, alpatva, babutva, 
sadava, and audava. It is of 2 kinds, vis., raga and 
rupaka. In these respects Visnusarma agrees with him. 

Modern theorists of South India base their treatment 
essentially on the system propounded by the Trinity headed 
by Govinda Diksita. Mr. K. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar in 
his Gana Bhaskara deals with the subject exhaustively. 
According to him some works define alapti to be a brief 
treatment of the raga, and alapa as .elaborate treatment. 
He mentions Venkatamakhin’s aksiptika, the four Raga- 
vardhanls and vidarls. In all this he follows the method 
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of Venkatamakhin. In addition he gives the duration of 
of the first Ragavardhani as 20 minutes, of the second 
Ragavardhani as 10 minutes, of the third Ragavardhani 
as 5 minutes, of the fourth as 2\ minutes. The idea, a 
contribution by the author, is obviously that the time 
allowed for each of the items should be gradually diminish¬ 
ed, and the treatment intensified in proportion. The 
author also mentions that there is another method called 
sthayl-sancara. This is of 2 kinds, viz., arohana 
sthayi and avarohana sthayi. The former proceeds from 
madhya sa to mandra sa and back to madhya ri. Thus 
every one of the 7 notes of the madhyasthayl should be 
made a ‘sthayi’ note and sancara based on it similarly. If 
similar development is rendered in avarohana order, it is 
called avaroha sancarl. We saw that the principles of 
these sthayls were discussed by Govinda Dlksita. The 
author adds that Bharata propounded a kind of makarint 
called alapa, which, according to him, is akin to a variety 
of the second and third Ragavardhani. 

The views of some prominent Western writers may 
be noticed here. Captain Day says that ‘raga’ is best 
explained as a ‘melody-type’ since it is a melodic exten¬ 
sion of certain notes of a particular scale or mode (that) 
according to certain fixed rules called the murchana. His 
definition of the murchana of the raga as the style and 
the time of the raga giving the relative values of the differ¬ 
ent notes, the accentuation and any peculiarity of expres¬ 
sion or tempo is not quite according to the text. His 
definition of the alapa and madhyamakala, is very 
elaborate, and true to practice. 

The term “murchana” has now been extended in 
connotation by popular usage and is taken as representing 
the entire “personality of the raga”. This is explained 
by Mr. Popley thus:—“All the characteristics of the raga 
are embodied in its murchana or ‘that* which are the 
names now given in the South and North respectively to 
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the raga basis expressed in the notes. The amsa and also 
the peculiar sequences and grace notes of the raga are 
shown in this, which includes both ascent and descent. It 
includes all the essential facts about the Raga”. It will 
be seen that this modern, acceptance of the significance of 
term is not contrary to that of its definition by Matanga 
and especially by Kohala. It will be remembered that in 
the ‘grama’ music by ‘murchana’ was understood a group¬ 
ing of notes employed to bring out an aspect of a ‘melody- 
type’, but it was not taken as expressing all the features of 
the raga as now. 

What does the term ‘Raga’ connote ? The personality 
of sound created by the progression of musical notes 
according to some accepted laws of melody is known by 
the name ‘raga’. These laws which govern the progres¬ 
sion of svaras are the product of a long process of evolu¬ 
tion, and they form together the technique of the 
alapa. The rules of alapa have varied from era to era in 
one or more aspects of their application, but their aim has 
always been to establish the individuality of each raga and 
keep it distinct from that of other ragas. Matanga’s 
description of the ‘raga’, quoted by Kallinatha is as 
follows:— 

qfSHt I 
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This definition is acceptable even now. According 
to current theory, the raga usually consists of five, 
six, seven or more notes of the octave, with or without 
accidentals, in either the ascending or descending order or 
both, in regular or irregular sequence ranging from the 
keynote to its octave. The order of this sequence is a 
most essential feature, subject to which the svaras of the 
raga are strung together in innumerable combinations. 
These combinations must always be such as to bring out 
the melodic idea which constitutes the raga: this is 
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achieved by the repeated emphasis on one or more notes, 
or one or more phrases which always keeps the spirit of 
the raga before the mind’s eye. Exceptional sancara, the 
demarcation of octave-limits and other features are deter¬ 
mined by their power to preserve and develop the indi¬ 
viduality of the raga. The notes of the raga cohere in the 
interpretation of its personality by means of the device 
known as the gamaka. The gamaka assumes an infinite 
variety of form in its function of expressing the various 
srutis revealed by each note as it occurs in the scheme of 
the melody of the raga. 

A general estimate of the development of the 
technique of the raga may be made here. In the Ratna- 
kara we find it developed in a very advanced form as is 
demonstrated by the, use of varnas, alankaras, murchanas 
and a complex variety of gamakas and the variations of 
tempo. In the alankaras used, we find an abrupt mixture 
of mandra and tara sthayis. This is suited for instrumen¬ 
tal music, and would be easy for vocal music if it is in slow 
speed. The alankaras offer a rich variety of svara- 
combinations. Some of them are striking in their possi¬ 
bilities of depicting various rasas. Some of them are 
appropriately named after their motion, e.g., urnii or wave 
has a wavelike movement. Murchanas and tanas 
supplied the warp of the music in the shape of innumer¬ 
able patterns of svara groupings. The emphasis laid on 
the vadi-samvadi relationship is noteworthy. The fixing 
of the tara and mandra limits is again notable in contrast 
with modern practice, which takes more freedom in range, 
though in some exceptional cases like Punnagavarali, 
Kuranji, etc., the limits are final. The other laksanas 
were also important in the singing of the raga. But these 
gradually came to be regarded as subordinate, and only the 
graha, am&a and nyasa are mentioned from the time of 
Ramamatya, The point that all these are ‘sa’ in many 
cases probably indicates that their significance had rather 
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waned. At the present day the nyasa is in almost all cases 
the sadja, and the amsa is not defined by artists as one 
note. There are musicians who assign more than one 
arilsa to some ragas. But this seems to point to the 
significance assumed by what are called ‘murchanas’ 
which consist of prayogas which stand in the same 
relationship to the raga as ‘amsa’. Now whole phrases 
take the role of the single note occurring as amsa, though 
often it is found that one note helps to bring out the 
features of the raga. more emphatically than any other. 
Though instrumental music has been responsible in 
bringing about changes in the practical laksanas, vocal 
music has been also actively influencing the ‘Raga’. Down 
to Verikatamakhin’s days we find free use made of the three 
octaves in gltas and songs, which is only possible of pro¬ 
duction now-a-days on instruments; but now the range of 
music is confined, in compositions and the singing of ragas, 
to two and a half octaves at the most, i.e., the mandra, the 
madhya, and the tara octaves, the last up to the pancama. 
On instruments the tara octave is also freely used. The 
inclusion of foreign scales, many of which resort to 
accidental notes, had been going on throughout the course 
of the history of Karnatic music. The tendency of 
masters like Tyagaraja has been to appropriate Desi 
melodies and even Western airs to the system of Karnatic 
music if they felt that this would enrich the art., e.g., 
Tyagaraja’s songs in Hamir Kalyani and Yaman Kalyani, 
Pratapavarali, Suposani, etc., and Diksitar’s songs in 
Hindola and Hamir Kalyani, etc. To-day the magnifi¬ 
cent structure of Karnatic music rests upon a foundation 
which is built on an elaborate system of principles evolved 
during centuries of the development of melodic music. 
And the Raga system of South India has a place among 
the noblest contributions ever made ’by human genius to 
the world’s culture. 



CHAPTER V. 

Gamakas and the Embellishment of Song. 

The idea of grace is inherent in all music. Grace or 
gamaka, through the refinement of sound, adorns song. 
It makes all the difference between a plain and a pleasant 
note, and by endowing a note with beauty makes it elo¬ 
quent in music. Melodic music, consisting of a succession 
of notes as it does, has to make its appeal through the 
ornamentation of these single notes, and therefore has to 
subsist almost entirely on the use of grace. Even har¬ 
monic music employs grace wherever necessary. Gamaka 
has been defined by Sarrigadeva and others as the orna¬ 
mentation of a note by shaking it. But evidence from 
their works can be cited to show that the idea of gamaka 
is more extensive than the connotation of this definition; 
it has been used to convey the idea of beautifying a note 
not only by the shake but by any other means which seem 
to be efficient or adequate. For instance by the adjustment 
and control of the volume of a singTe note it can be made 
to assume different shades of colour, and these effects can 
be, and have been legitimately classed under the category of 
gamakas. This has a bearing on some methods of classi¬ 
fication which have recently been propounded such as that 
mentioned by Mr. Fox-Strangways in “The Music of 
Hindoostan”. He says that for practical purposes gamakas 
on stringed instruments can be classed under two cate¬ 
gories, vis., the glide and the deflect. But, besides this 
being confined to instrumental music, this classification 
does not take into account, the grace effects which can be 
got out of a note, though the manipulation on the instru¬ 
ment is stationary and confined to the note, i.e., a gentle 
prolonged tremor in the svara, which cannot strictly be 
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classed under either the slide or the deflect. The classifi¬ 
cation of gamakas is much more complex in vocal music. 
This complpexity in the nature of gamakas, as used in 
vocal and instrumental music, has been noticed and 
exhaustively treated in Sanskrit treatises on music. 
They offer an abundance of material on this subject as well 
as on others. 

The employment of gamaka is as old as the Vedas. 
It was a dominant feature of the Samaveda; but in the 
other two Vedas, the Svarita (‘sounded’) was used, and it 
can reasonably be said to have fulfilled the function of 
gamaka in the secular music of later times. Mr. Fox- 
Strangways is inclined to believe that the Sanskrit language 
might have been a contributory cause in the evolution of 
gamakas, and traces the development of the deflect to the 
treatment of vowels when they coalesce in Sanskrit and 
that of the slide to the similar treatment of consonants. 
But it seems far-fetched to base the evolution of gamakas 
on the grammatical structure of the Sanskrit language. 
It should rather be related with the peculiarities of in¬ 
tonation in song and the requirements of melodic music. 
In the Samaveda, we find many musical phrases used 
which have a surprising similarity to some well-known 
varieties of modern gamakas. In the music of the Sama¬ 
veda we find lay music being pressed into the service of 
religion without losing some of its distinct characteristics 
in the process. Disjunct motion is employed often, and 
in it, we can recognise the “Zarus” of the present day. 
Pratyutkrama, where a note moves forward to a higher 
note, with its eight varieties {viz., from the 6th note to 
the 5th, 5th to 4th, 4th to 3rd, 3rd to 2nd, 2nd to 1st, 5th 
to 3rd, 5th to 2nd, 3rd to 1st); Ka^sana, which is move¬ 
ment down the scale, occasionally applied to the fifth note 
meaning that it is drawn beyond the mandra with its five 
varieties (up to the 2nd, 3rd, 4th or 5tH tone, the last being 
drawn from the 4th or 6tH tone), Natnana, Pranata, 

is . 
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Vinata, Vyutkrama, Samprasarana, Abhigita, Udghata, 
Nighata, Vrddhi, etc., show how many different devices 
partaking the nature of one or the other of the Gamakas 
which are well-known to us were used in the chant of the 
Samaveda. We find the Udghata (the raising of a tone) 
and Nighata (the sinking of a tone) which were employed 
in different kinds of transilient motion and Vrddhi (the 
stress on a note) are quite frequently resorted to, in 
musical practice in our own day. Apart from evidence of 
this kind in the chant of the Samaveda, we find in the 
various siksas, which deal with the laws governing the 
Chanting of the Vedas, much material which has a close 
correspondence with the gamakas dealt with by Sarft- 
gadeva and others under the heading “Sthayavagas”. 
For instance, Krsnavami Srautin, in his famous edition of 
the Samaveda, quotes the “Siksa” as saying, that in the 
morning the Veda is to be chanted with the notes of the 
chest, in the manner of the growling of a tiger, in the 
noon with the notes of the throat similar to the notes of 
the bird Cakra, in the third service, with the notes of the 
head, i.e., the tara register. This register, whose tones 
resemble the notes of the peacock, the swan and the cuckoo, 
is to be used always. These directions evidently have a 
strong resemblance to the Sthayavagas, which were evol¬ 
ved later. The siksas give numerous references of this 
kind. The Yajnavalkya Siksa lays down rules regarding 
the nature of the tones to be produced while chanting 
various words of the Vedas. We note only the tone effects 
without reference to the context of the words in the follow¬ 
ing instances. The sound of the notes is to be like the 
roaring of a lion, or the thunderclap or the noise of the dun- 
dubhi heard from a deep lake. It is to be like the noise 
of a cloud in a gorge during the month Bhadrapada. Some 
words have to be pronounced in the manner of monkeys 
jumping from branch to branch in a tree. Some other 
wbrds should be like the kissing of a child by its mother; 
others should resemble the blooming of plants on a 
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mountain’s sides, some words should be pronounced like 
the panting of those that carry heavy loads or like the 
notes of an amorous cock or mare or woman. Others 
should resemble the still flight of kites which draw in their 
wings dazed in mid-air, or the carrying by a tigress of her 
cubs in her mouth without hurting them, or the gait of an 
intoxicated elephant. Words should be intoned in a sweet, 
clear, and distinct manner without being tortured and 
should be coloured as the japa flower which resembles the 
red ruby. In the Narada Siksa 10 excellences of lay and 
religious music are defined which have a stronger 
resemblance to sthayavagas than the previous references 
from other Siksas. According to the Narada Siksa, Rakta 
means the oneness of the notes of the flute and the Vina; 
this indicates according to the commentary, the sweetness 
got by the agreement of the music of the two instruments 
and of the singer. Purna is the result of the fullness of 
Svaras and Srutis. Alankrta transfers what belongs 
to the throat to the chest and the head, i.e., adorns by 
change of register. Prasanna indicates clarity of music. 
Vyakta is akin to this. Vikrsta is the increase in the 
volume of the tone. Slaksna indicates the observance 
of the rules of vilamba, pluta, high, low, etc. Sama is 
akin to this. Sukumara consists of the soft pronunciation 
of words, and the squeezing out of indistinct words. These 
good qualities of singing later multiply themselves into 
scores of vagas in musical treatises of a subsequent 
period. . 

Though the employment of gamaka in music is plain 
enough it is a long time before we come across the term 
gamaka in Sangita literature. Bharata does not use the 
word gamaka in his Natya Sastra. He defines Pathyagunas 
(the good qualities of dramatical speech) as consisting of 
7 notes, 3 Sthanas, 4 Varnas, 2 Kakus and 6 Alankaras. 
Of these kaku is a significant term and occurs under 
gamakas in later literature. Bharatat says that out of the 
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three registers in the voice and the vina, issues forth the 
svara or kaku. This is of 2 kinds, Sakariksa and 
Nirakanksa; Bharata gives the octaves in which these 
occur. Alankara is of 6 kinds, vis., (1) Ucca, this is a note 
of the head in the Tara Sthayi, used in instruments, for 
accosting one at a distance, for representing wonder, etc. 

(2) Dipti is in the region of the head, and is Taratara. 

(3) Mandra is in the chest (4) Nica belongs to the chest 
and is Mandratara (5) Hrsva is svarita in the throat (6) 
Vilambita is a Mandra note in the throat. The various 
emotions that these express are also given. Bharata also 
mentions the Kaku which is Ucca and Dipta and when the 
kaku which is Mandra and other similar kakus are to be 
used in a drama. For instance, he says that Vilambita 
Kaku is to be used to depict humour, love, and pathos. 
These kakus have characteristics in common with Sthaya¬ 
vagas; it is noteworthy that the moods they express are 
enumerated in detail. 

Bharata enumerates the four varnas and the alan- 
karas which belong to them. These alankaras have a 
special importance besides their value as beautiful group¬ 
ings of notes. It lies in their power to adorn notes or 
groupings of notes, just as these are adorned in gamakas 
or sthayavagas. There are many alankaras which would 
naturally fit into the scheme of sthayavagas without 
disturbing their character, and it seems that they fulfilled 
the function of these gamaka varieties in an age when 
these had not been elaborated as a separate category. A 
study of alankaras is very interesting from this point of 
view, and only a few examples are noticed here, just to 
bring out their similarity to sthayavagas. “Prenkholita” 
moves forward and returns. ‘Mandra’ is elaboration in 
the Mandra register. The Alankara produced by the 
obstruction of the air in the throat is called ‘Kuhara’, and 
so on. In the Sanglta literature of the age of Bharata 
great importance is attached to the topic of alankaras, 
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which obviously played the part of gamakas in music. In 
the Vayupurana several alarikaras are mentioned. Dattila 
treats varnas and alarikaras in his work. It is interesting 
to find him defining the ‘Bindu’ as an alarikara which 
stays long on a note, then leaps up to a tara note like a 
flame and returns. According to him, when the notes of 
the chest, throat and the head are shaken by three srutis, 
they are known as Kampita, Harita and Recita 
respectively. 

Among authors who came after Bharata, Narada in 
his Sariglta Makaranda and Matariga in his Brhaddesi 
mention gamakas though they do not enumerate any list 
of them or seek to define them. Along with the idea of 
gamaka, the expression ‘gamaka’ was perhaps being slowly 
evolved. Narada in dealing with alarikaras says that he 
will describe 19 gamakas but their definitions are missing 
in the existing recension of his treatise. Matariga freely 
uses the term gamakas in the definition of ragas and gitis. 
As in so many other respects, he is the writer who .gives 
the most important information on this subject between the 
time of Bharata and Sarrigadeva. According to him 
Ragaglti consists of beautiful groupings of svaras adorned 
by gamakas which are lovely and graceful, of variegated 
colour, pure and bright, produced from the breast, and even. 
Here probably he is referring to the various kinds of 
gamakas that he knew. His description of Sadharana 
gita is even more interesting. It consists of smooth and 
subtle combinations of Kakus and Svaras well connected. 
Again Bhasagiti consists of delicate combinations, 
coloured by Kakus, endowed with Malavl Kaku which are 
shaken, tender and splendrous, and rich with beautiful 
passages. Vibhasa giti, according to him, should make 
ample use of different gamakas which are pleasing to hear, 
smooth, illumined, shaken, produced in the breast, even, 
soft, emanating in the tara and atitara registers, and in the 
Madhya lit by the Madhyama. All these go to show that 
at the time when Matariga was writing the function and 
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significance of gamakas and kakus bad become well 
understood, and these came to be freely used in music. 

Nanyadeva, among the commentators of Bhanata’s 
Natya Sastra, mentions gamakas by the following 
names:—Sphurita, Kampita, Lina, Tiripa, Andolita, 
Ahata and Tribhinna. 1 The manuscript of the commen¬ 
tary being very faulty, a free rendering of his defini¬ 
tions is given here. Sphurita illumines every note. 
The Kampita shakes the note in all the three octaves. 
Lina indicates the relinquishing of a note and the joining 
of it to another. Tiripa is very quick in tempo and is 
applied to Sarhvadi notes. Andolita means the swinging 
of a steady note. Ahata beats all notes quickly again and 
again. Tribhinna, is difficult to render, is in quick time, 
the notes being illumined from the Mandra to the tara 
octave, and in that register is loudly sung. The most 
striking features of Nanyadeva’s account of gamakas is 
that he gives their total number as seven, and that he has 
defined as well as enumerated them. 

Abhinavagupta’s commentary is incomplete, and we do 
not come across references to gamakas, but his remarks 
concerning alamk&ras in this connection are valuable. 
According to him an alankara makes one varna blaze 
forth, another passes through it like a thread, a third 
makes it blossom and a fourth dyes it in rich hues. Of 
course the great Alankarika, by these references, appraises 
their value as Vagas. 

According to Parsvadeva, when a.note produces the 
colour of srutis other than those which are its own, it is 
known as a gamaka.* He gives the number of gamakas 
as seven. Sphurita is equal to an anudruta in speed, and 
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in it the srutis shine in the ascending order. Kampita is 
the shaking of the notes, in a speed double that of a druta. 
When a note softly merges into another note, in druta speed, 
it is called Lina. Where the Srutis whirl in the form of 
an eddy, it is called Tiripa. Ahata proceeds in ascending 
order, beating the note that goes before it. When notes 
are swung in laghu speed it is called the Andolita. 
Tribhinna touches all the 3 octaves without pausing and 
assumes the characteristics of all these octaves. He says 
that gamakas are useful in bringing out the characteristic 
features of a raga,. 1 

In the second adhikarana of his book, Parsvadeva 
gives many laksanas which were found in the practice of 
his time and which were defined by Bhoja, Somesvara, 
etc., in the Bhandika bhasa. He treats sthayas very 
exhaustively. Sthaya is according to him the state of 
notes when they are blended together with gamakas or 
any foreign raga. 2 He gives an important list of sthayas, 
many of which become specially important because they 
bear vernacular names. Some of them are left without any 
definition. Vena is a sthaya where raga-elaboration is done 
by strange notes. Gati is a collection of notes which is 
sweet in music and seems to exist only by Srutis. Jayi is 
established in the place of a similar note. Anujayi 
exceeds the established order by a note. Oyara almost 
always is used in ascending order. Vali, like a group of 
waves raised by the wind, is a group of srutis emanating 
from a good voice. Vahani consists of the shaking of 
Srutis in the octaves like Mandra, etc., and belongs to 
the chest, throat and the head. Vahani is of 
2 kinds:—Avilapti and Sita Slta.' It is again of 2 kinds 
Khutta, in which the notes seem to enter in and shine, and 
Utphulla in which notes shine by going up. The Vali is 
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also to be similarly understood. In Dala (or Dhala) the 
sruti moves quickly like a round pearl on a ground of 
crystal. In Prasara (or pasara) the note is sweetly and 
softly extended to another note. In lalita-gadha the note 
softly reaches the tara sthana. Proccag*a!dha proceeds 
gradually from a thick to a soft note. In Apakhalla the 
note moves in the mandra octave very sweetly. Nissarada 
goes very smoothly to the highest reach of the tara octave 
and falls down to the mandra. Langhita leaps over 
another note and partakes the nature of ahata a little. 
Svaralanghita is the same, but leaps over an interval of 
2 or 3 notes. Durvasa is difficult to produce and consists 
of the joining of tara and mandra. In Petthi (patho, 
pettho) a phrase which has been already used makes its 
appearance again. Phelli (phella-lo) proceeds in ascend¬ 
ing order, and in it a note pushes against its neigh¬ 
bour with force. In Modamodi the notes are lifted and 
divided up in descending order. Gumphagumphi is made 
up like a garland with seven different prayogas used con¬ 
tinuously and together. In practice this is known as 
Gunthagunthi. In Khacara the note proceeds into the 
tara register with force. When a thaya is mixed charm¬ 
ingly with gamakas it is known as Ganacethaya. In 
Tarahara the thaya consists of notes which are shaken by 
a quick ahati or beat. In Tattavana a very delicate alapti 
is superimposed on the gita in the thaya. In Savidari the 
alapti which is prominent by its rhythm, consists of 
separated notes and is without support. In Bhrama- 
ralilaka the note is very sweet and goes from the tara to 
the mandra octave and again upward. Kalasacethaya 
remains in the raga already begun and is sweet. Citta 
cethaya signifies the rendering of the thaya in a penetrating 
manner according to the state of the listener’s mind. 
When the thaya is endowed with Kanuna Kaku, pathos 
and the qualities of raga, or when it is contrary to the mind 
of the listener it is known as' Karuna thaya. In Gita- 
cethaya, the thaya is rendered by alapti, Jodiyacethaya 
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redoubles again the excellence of a prayoga and is difficult 
to render. Sariracethaya produces a brilliance in the 
voice sportively. When the notes reaching the tarasthana 
end with sweet sound it is known as Sadacethaya. (In 
all these definitions the word thaya seems , to be used as a 
corrupt form of “S thaya”). Kartarl means the loud and 
rapid sounding of the wire with four fingers of each hand 
separately. In Ardhakartarl the right hand looks like 
scissors and the left hand renders Konahati. In Nakha- 
kartari the wire is struck by four fingers of the right hand. 
Kuruleya indicates the srutis generated in the very quick 
and sweetplaying of Labuthakkuli. When the muddayam 
of the flute (known in laksya as Mutteyam), is produced 
vocally it is known as Mukulitam. These consist of a 
plethora of gamakas which are difficult to render. What 
in musical terminology is known as tara and mandra is 
popularly known as Uccanica. When a note commencing 
with sphurita touches the tarasthayl it is known as 
Nirukhayi. When the Sthana or octave is made clear it is 
lekakhayika. Nirata signifies the use in alapti which is 
crooked and which is rendered by the control of breath. 
Niglti forcibly re-establishes a developed thaya by a copious 
use of tanas. Vattuda consists of prayogas in the Mandra 
sthayl (the definition in the original is not clear). The 
same is called Parivadi when it reaches its end without 
a gap. Evasam (called Esruta in laksya) proceeds refre¬ 
shingly. The thaya without baisiki is known as Uttundu- 
lam. Very rapid movement in music is known as Bahila. 
Adhikam captivates the listener by proceeding sportively 
and leisurely. Murakhuda (in laksya “Anmukha”) is 
a thaya in which the music does not have its full comple¬ 
ment of notes. When a rare oddavana occurs in a rtipaka 
alapti it is called Napayi. Bharan^m consists of the ful¬ 
filment of the raga in rupaka or alapti; its contrary is 
known as Haranam. Sanagita (da?1 indicates sweetness 
in music and nikarada its opposite, Bhajavanam means 
w 
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the manifestation of the raga with a good voice. 
Nijavanam indicates the movement which is not 
hampered by breath. The rendering of Komala Svaras 
(or delicate notes) is called subhava. Holava pleases the 
mind by swinging the raga. When the charm of a raga 
'and all its colour partakes the nature of Desi, it is called 
Riti. The mixed colour resulting from the fusion of ragas 
is known as Anukarana. Dharani is rich with the wealth 
of foreign srutis from the tara octave (the definition in 
the original is not clear). The catching and releasing of 
of a note is called Dharimelli. Vivandhayi is the rich 
variety of notes. Mitthayi indicates the extreme sweet¬ 
ness of sound. The brilliance of a full blown note is called 
Gitajyoti. The throbbing of a note resembling hakara is 
Hompha. Kala is sound diminished in volume. Chavi is 
of a tender colour. Kakus are of 6 kinds. R3ga Kaku 
brings out the native lustre of a raga. It is of great 
importance and is called Bhasa. Svara Kaku brings out 
the effect of individual notes. Desa Kaku introduces into 
a raga the complexion of a foreign raga. When the nature 
of another raga is found in a particular raga it is known 
as Anyaragaja. It is also known as Uparaga Bhasa, and 
popularly as Thaya. When the genius of a singer is re¬ 
flected in a raga it is known as Ksetra Kaku and Yantra 
Kaku is found in the Kinnarl, the flute and the Vina. 
When a smooth tender note is bent easily without effort 
it is known as Namana or Navani. When the limb of a 
raga occurs in another raga it is known as Amsa. This 
is of the following 7 kinds. The amsa of a janaka raga 
is Karanamsa. The amsa of a foreign raga is Kary- 
arhsa. The amsa of secondary categories is Sajatiyamsa. 
Sadrsamsa is similar in two different ragas. Visadrsamsa, 
as applied to different ragas, stands in the relation of 
vivadis. Madhyastharagamsa is like the amsa called 
Desa. Amsariisa is the occurrence of a foreign amsa in 
a particular amsa. (It is to be noted that Parsvadeva’s 
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treatment of Kakus and amsas is similar to that of 
Sarngadeva. In fact the whole of the treatment of this 
subject by the two authors has close kinship). Ghatana 
is like the creation of a craftsman-artist. Akramana 
catches a note and makes it dominate over other notes 
which are heard. The crookedness of a note resembling 
the zigzag pattern of a streak of lightning is called 
Vankayi. Kalarava is the sweet emanation of notes. 
Devadhvani is like the chanting of vedas. Ahata is of 3 
kinds, vis., upward, downward and transverse. Avatlr- 
naka is the descent of music from Tara to Mandra like 
vocal music. Bokala indicates Sthayas small in form. 
Sukarabhasa seems easy to be rendered though really it is 
difficult. Ucita is that after which Khaca shines (the 
text is not clear) . Buddayi is the development of alapti 
in both a relaxed and an intense manner. Baisiki is the 
grouping of the notes in the lower reaches of a raga in a 
suitable manner and is of 3 kinds, vis., without shaking, 
partially shaking and shaking completely. The definitions 
for the Sthayas Handupayi, Svasthana, Avasthana, 
Apasthana, Kandharane, Ghanatva, Duskarabhasa and 
Asadharana are missing in the text. 

Sarngadeva, the greatest theorist of the medieval age 
after Bharata, differentiates between four qualities of tone, 
vis., Khahula which is born of Kapha, smooth, sweet and 
beautiful. When it is heard as a full and strong note in 
mandra and madhya it is called adilla. Narata is a deep 
note in all the 3 octaves, and is born of pitta. Sarngadeva 
says he had formulated Bomhaka, which is sapless, hard, 
high in pitch, thick and produced by vata. Their mixture 
produces the mixed varieties of which numerous examples 
are given by him. These distinctions in the quality of tone 
form an important feature of gamakas. 

Sarngadeva defines the gamaka as the shaking of a 
note which pleases the mind of the hearer. Kallinatha in 
commenting on this definition says that this characteristic 
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of sweetness will alone make the tremor of a note a 
gamaka. 1 Sarngadeva enumerates and defines fifteen 
kinds of gamakas, 2 vis :— 


I. TIRIPA. 


II. SPHURITA. 


This is a beautiful gamaka 
resembling the tender quiver¬ 
ing sound of the damaru. 
This is one-fourth of the druta 
in tempo. 

This is one-third of the druta in 
tempo. Literally interpreted 
this would mean the throbbing 
of a note. Kallinatha has ref¬ 
rained from explaining the 
definitions of these gamakas 
which according to him are 


1. The gamaka is defined as follows 

Il — Sarngdeva. 

«T«WW wnt II —Kallinatha. 

2. Hfire*TO^**m3sfagi^: i 
|ag«ifo¥br fhfbt: 'Tfcfiiftra: n 
ijagdvisraftft ?$ftat *a: i 
sanfaraVta 5Bfi>ra »tjr> ftg: n 

\3 w 

fas i 

5*3* afafa ii 

^rcmprariw fti^wrraT *ra: i 
asiRia: h g m wrgwdtrua, ii 
’ finned grfareg *ga*n%H i 
gstfTO5frc»mfitt sffatft ii 
gwjppwjar gftfct «i# *a: i 
srcmt s n rai s^ f Hrfaat «rf*faftfa: ii 

fa*r: i 

arcrf ^ht) g wmftj ftfftr: Starch it 

—Prakir$akldhySya; Sangita Ratn&kara. 
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plain enough to be clearly 
understood. 


III. 

KAMPITA. 

This is half of a druta in tempo. 
This means the shaking of a 
note, but except for the diffe¬ 
rence in speed Sarngadeva 

•» 


does not clearly explain how 
this gamaka differs from 
sphurita. 

IV. 

LINA. 

This is executed in Druta speed. 

V. 

ANDOLITA. 

The tempo of this is laghu. 

VI. 

VALI. 

The tempo of this gamaka is 
irregular. 

VII. 

TRIBHINNA. 

This indicates a thick note prog* 
duced continuously in all^jft^ 
3 sthanas. IJPli 

VIII. 

KURULA. 

This is the same as Vali, 'but 
differentiated from it by*beihg^ 
a soft knotty guttural sound. ’ 

IX. 

AHATA. 

This strikes the preceding notes 
and returns to its origin. 

X. 

ULLASITA. 

This reaches the notes which are 
placed one over another in 
regular ascent. 

XI. 

PLAVITA. 

This is a shake which is a pluta 
in tempo. 

XII. 

GUMPHITA 

The deep, restive and charming 
sound of the humkara is indi¬ 
cated by this. 

XIII. 

MUDRITA. 

is the gamaka produced by the 
closing cfi the mouth. 

XIV. 

NAMITA. 

is so-called because it bends 


down the notes which are com¬ 
prised in it. 
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XV. MISRA. is derived by mixing up all the 

foregoing varieties and its 
forms are numerous. Sarnga- 
deva refers the reader to his 
treatment of sthayavagas for 
their definition. 

Kallinatha in explaining the Misra, points out that 
the combination of two, three or four, as the case may be, 
among the gamakas will make a Misra, and not all of them 
taken together. Otherwise the latter would constitute just 
one category and not numerous varieties according to the 
definition. c 

Before examining the sthayavagas, an estimate of 
Sarrigadeva’s contribution on the subject may be made. 
Sarngadeva leads all succeeding theorists in this respect 
as in others. Later writers look up to him as their autho¬ 
rity on the subject. Considering the contribution of his 
predecessors, Sarrigadeva might be said to have given 
authoritative and exhaustive expression to the quintes¬ 
sence of the theory and practice in this respect of his 
own days and of earlier times. But his definitions of 
gamakas are limited by the fact that they are rather 
descriptive than analytical. In describing gamakas, stress 
is laid on their duration. In fact this is the only charac¬ 
teristic which wei are enabled to know with a fair amount 
of accuracy. But the actual use of the gamakas is not 
illustrated with the aid of svaras either in the text or the 
commentary. This neglect of the need and importance 
of employing notation to convey an exact idea of the 
graces resulted in the lack of completeness and precision 
in the definitions which are otherwise valuable and com¬ 
prehensive. (A form of notation is employed in the 
Ratnakara to illustrate ragas, etc., but is not used in the 
exposition of the gamakas). And Sarngadeva, unlike 
Somanatha, omits the explanation of how the graces are 
produced ip instrumental music, i,e., on the Vina and thus 
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fix their forms. So we are left with descriptive notes 
mostly explaining the different impressions created by the 
gamakas on the hearer’s mind. 

The stress laid on the duration of gamakas is a 
valuable contribution of the Ratnakara to the definition of 
this complex theme. The time values of the gamakas are 
definitely fixed and so far their nature is made definite. 

In some cases the names of the gamakas are alone 
enough to explain their nature, e.g., Sphurita can be 
taken to indicate the throbbing of a single note. Kampita 
may mean a larger shake, and Andolita a. free swinging 
of the note. A Vali, from definition, can mean a compo¬ 
site gamaka produced by different modes of the shake at 
different velocities. A Lina is the merging of a note into 
another. The Tribhinnaconsits of a leap extending as 
far as an octave up and down from a given note, in other 
words, an exaggerated Zaru. The Plavita is a shake 
with duration equal to a pluta, the largest unit of .time 
employed. The tempo of the Namita is not given but 
from the description we can infer that they resemble the 
Varika. (In this connection it may be noted that the 
definitions of the Gamakas given in the Ratnakara are 
merely repeated by the succeeding Sanskrit writers, but 
freely paraphrased and explained in terms of contem¬ 
porary practice by recent authors who have expounded 
the subject in the vernacular languages. The latter will 
be noticed separately.) 

The Kuruja lays stress on the tonal quality of the 
gamaka, indicating the peculiar colour which the voice can 
impart by sounding gutturally. The definition does not 
throw further light but is sufficiently explanatory. To 
the same category belongs the Tiripa, the Gumphita (the 
name itself indicating the nature of the gamaka), and the 
Mudrita produced by closing the lips when singing. 

The Misra being a mixed variety is indefinite though 
real and frequently employed. 
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Taking into account all the gamakas dealt with, 
they can be placed in the following categories:— 

(1) Generally descriptive. Under this head can 

be placed the Sphurita, the Kampita, the 
Andolita, the Vali, the Lina and the 
Tribhinna. 

(2) Gamakas differentiated according to their 

tonal quality, via :— 

(a) Varieties which have reference only to 

vocal music, i.e., the Gumphita, the 
Mudrita and the Kurula. 

( b ) Those which have reference to instrumental 

music. Among the fifteen, there is no 
explicit reference to these varieties. 
These are dealt with separately. 

(3) Gamakas differentiated according to the order 

of the svaras they govern, e.g., Ahata, 
Ullasita and Tribhinna. 

(4) The Misra is a separate category by itself and 

is of infinite variety being made up of more 
than one of the several gamakas. 

(5) Gamakas distinguished by the time of their 

duration. Sarrigadeva gives the time value 
of only a few gamakas, e.g., Sphurita, 
Lina, etc. Can all the gamakas be limited 
in respect of their duration? It would 
seem that not all of them can be formed by 
the hard and fast rule df time value, since 
at least a few gamakas would shape them¬ 
selves according to the exigencies of song. 
Hence there is justification for a separate 
group of gamakas distinguished by the 
extent of their duration. 

STHAYAVAGAS.—As has been observed already, 
SarAgadeva says that the various forms of the MiSra 
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gamakas are made manifest in his exposition of Sthaya- 
vagas. He defines Sthaya as a limb or part of the raga, 
and Vaga as denoting gamakas. 1 Kallinatha explains 
that vagas are gamakas employed in the limb of a raga 
which is called a sthaya; the limb or avayava of a raga, 
being a collection of some notes like the Amsa and others, 
resting or basing itself on any one among the Nyasa, 
Apanyasa, Sannyasa, or Vinyasa notes. Gamaka is 
dialectically known as Vaga. 

The Sthayas are 96 in number as enumerated by 
Sarngadeva and are divided into the following four 
groups:— 

I. The ten well-known and distinct Sthayas. 

**W:) They are:— 

(1) The Sthayas of Sabda. (sis;^) This indicates 

a cycle of Sthayas each commencing at the 

tone where its predecessor ended. 

_ • 

(2) Of Dhala. This indicates throbbing 

movement like that of a pearl. 

(3) Of Lavani. (ssqwT:) This consists of a very 

tender bending of a musical phrase. 

(4) Of Vahani. The Vahani is either an 

ascending or descending or Sancarl shake. 

Among its subordinate varieties are two which 
differ with reference to their application to 
glta or alapti (which, as Kallinatha points 
out, mean nibaddha and anibaddha glta 
respectively). Again it is of two kinds, 
vis., Sthira and Vegadhya. (R«RT, ^TTWTl) 
Also it originates in three ways, sweetly 
from the throat, from the head and from the 
body taking its rise in the heart. There is 


i- writ «rrir n 
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another division of the Vahani into two 
varieties:— 

(a) Khutta [*grrr (§m?)] in which the notes seem 

to penetrate into this Sthaya. 

(b) Utphulla (^§ 5 i) in which the notes gush 

forth from it upward. Vali which was 
defined among gamakas has the same 
varieties as this Sthaya. 

(5) Of Vadyasabda. In this sthaya 

the raga is rich with the sounds of instru¬ 
mental music. 

( 6 ) Of Yantra. This sthaya is mostly 

found only in the playing of Yantras 
(Instruments). 

(7) Of Chaya. (sfipit:) Sarrigadeva says that 

Chaya is Kaku, which is explained by 
Kallinatha to be a modification of sound. 
The following kinds of Kaku are defined:— 

(a) Svarakaku. (^^ 15 ) This is the effect of 
foreignness produced in a raga, owing 
to the excess or deficiency of srutis. Ex¬ 
plaining this passage Kallinatha shows 
how the Svarakaku is got by deviating 
from the number of Srutis fixed for 
each note by giving the following illus¬ 
tration. When Sadja, (consisting of 4 
Srutis) falls short by 2 Srutis it gives the 
impression of Nisada, and when 
Nisada (composed of 2 Srutis) appro¬ 
priates 2 of the Srutis of Sadja and 
assumes 4 Srntis on the whole it is con¬ 
ceived as Sadja. Also in the case of 
other notes, the impression created by 
such tonal modification is known as 
Svara Kaku. 
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(&) Raga Kaku (tPTqqf) expresses the 
native colour of a raga. 

(c) Anyaraga Kaku imports into a 

raga the complexion of another raga. 

(d) Desa Kaku (^ 51 ^ 15 ) expresses provincial 
characteristics. 

(e) Ksetra Kaku. The body is known 

as Ksetra and the varied and peculiar 
characteristics of each individual give rise 
to this Kaku expressed in numerous 
forms in ragas. 

(/) Yantra Kaku (q^FFTf) is produced on 
Yantras like the Vina, the flute, etc. 
Those Sthayas are of Chaya which 
acquire a foreign colour in the manifes¬ 
tation of a chaya (complexion), not be¬ 
longing to them. 

(8) Svaralarighila, This consists of 

frequent leaps over many notes in the 
middle. 

(9) Prerita. (stfor) In this Sthaya notes are 
pushed forth up and down as well as trans¬ 
versely. 

(10) TIksna. (cfferr) In this the notes of the tara 
octave sound sharp with the strength of all 
their srutis. 

II. The 33 well known and mixed Sthayas 

JiraST: Wlf:) 

Kallinatha explains that these differ from one another 
chiefly by the peculiarity of their attributes and that they 
are not intermingled for this reason. 
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(1) Of Bhajana. (*^PRq) Bhajana is the bringing 

forth of all the excellences of a raga by 
special effort, and characterises this Sthaya. 

(2) Of Sthapana. (sqiqJTFrn) The Sthayas under 

this head are executed by being established 
at each step, i.e., after each movement they 
are fixed and subjected to elaborate treat¬ 
ment. 

(3) Of Gati. The movement of the music 

of these sthayas is like the gait of an intoxi¬ 
cated elephant, sportive, resplendent and 
sleek with sweetness. 

(4) Of Nada. (qKtq) In these the tones are full 

and resounding. 

(5) Of Dhvani. Here the notes are sus¬ 

tained and considerably prolonged. 

(6) Of Chavi. These are bright with 

tender brilliance. 

(7) Of Rakti. (*%:) These abound in sweetness 

and charm. 

(8) Of Dhrta. (’jcTPf) These Sthayas are liter¬ 

ally borne or supported. Cf. the definition in 
the Sangita Sudha. 

(9) Of Bhrta. (w*r) These are so named because 

the tones here are carried along. 

(10) Of Amsa,. (arcrer) The Avayava of an alien 

raga in a particular raga is called ariisa. 
This is of seven kinds. Kallinatha explains 
that when a group of notes forming a limb 
of a particular, raga is inserted for the sake 
of effect in another raga, it is technically 
called amsa. This is not the same as the 
well-known note amsa. What is the differ¬ 
ence between a Kaku and Amsa as defined 
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in a raga? By Anyaraga Kaku is meant the 
chaya of a raga belonging to it but strongly 
resembling that of another raga. Amsa 
means that a phrase, though not belonging to 
a particular raga, is borrowed from another 
raga like jewellery and made to adorn the 
former. The 7 kinds of Amsa are:— 

(a) Karanamsa. 

( b ) Karyamsa. 

(c) Sajatlyamsa. 

(d) Sadrsamsa. 

(/) Visadrsatnsa. 

(g) Madhyariisa. 

( h ) Arnsamsa. 

Cf. Parsvadeva. 

(11) Of Avadhana. These can be 

perceived by the mind by its own action. 

(12) Of Apasthana. When a full and 

rich note emerges at its place without effort, 
it is known as Svasthana. When it rises 
as a result of special labour, it is called 
apasthana. The Sthayas of apasthana 
originate in apasthana. 

(13) & (14) Of Nikuti and Karuntt. 

(^»TRTs) 

These are named according to their etymo¬ 
logical significance. 

(15) Of Vividhatva. These consist 

of a series of phrases remarkable for 
variety and charm. 

(16) Of Gatra. These subside within 

the body after having made a sharp sound. 

(17) Of Upasama. fownret) In these a tran¬ 

quil effect is produced. 
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(18) Of Kandarana. (q>i*reiviraT:) Sarngadeva 
says that these are well-known; the music 
of these sthayas is easy and fluent, sweet 
and tender, impassioned and is made gradu¬ 
ally very thin. The final treatment is evid¬ 
ently what is known as pianissimo in 
Western music. 

(19) Nirjavananvita Sthayas. (fo&rcrfcra) These 
are at the commencement of the note. 

( 20 ) Gadha. (are) This is released in a dilatory 
manner. 

( 21 ) Lalita Gadha. (sfacrois) This is the same as 
the above characterised by smoothness. 

( 22 ) Lalita (sjfafl) is sportive. 

(23) Lulita (§ 1553 ) is smooth and shaking. 

(24) Sama (mr) is without rapidity or slowness. 

(25) Komala(^tre) is true to its sense, i.e., tender. 

(26) Prasrta ( 333 ) is stretched out or extended. 

(27) Snigdha (fait?) is bereft of roughness. 

(28) Uksa (?g) is luminous. 

(29) Ucita (sfaa) is self-explanatory, i.e., appro¬ 
priate. 

(30) Sudesika (§^fa^) is loved by scholars. 

(31) Apeksita (afqfsjs) is sought after for the 
completion of a previously rendered sthaya. 

(32) Ghosa (sfa) is pleasing in a Vali, Vaha( ?) 
and VahanI, and is very loud in the Mandra 
Stfiayi. 

(33) Svara Sthayas (*gr) are sonourous and 
sweet in the Mandra octave. 

III. The twenty distinct Sthayas. ( foia t feg l 

l) Kallinatha remarks that though these 
do not differ from the Sthayas already explained in 
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distinctness it must be noted that this list is not so very 
well-known as the other. The Sthayas are:— 

(1) Of Vaha. ( 35 ^) In these the notes shake as 

if they carry a load. 

(2) Of Aksaradambara. In these 

a prominent display is made of syllables or 
letters. 

(3) Ullasita. (ggsrftra) In this the notes are 

sent up with speed. 

(4) Tarangita. (a*T%?r) The notes in this toss 

like the waves of the Ganges. 

(5) Pralambita. (assfara) In this sthaya the music 

moves like the swinging about of water in a 
half-filled jar. 

(6) Avaskhalita. (ara^fW) stumbles downward 

from the Mandra with speed. 

(7) Tratita (aifcr) pauses long at a svara, 

reaches the Tara octave like fire and returns. 
(Dattila’s Alankara Bindu is identical in 
definition.) 

(8) Sampravista (flsfag) denotes a loud note in 

avaroha, similar to the above. 

(9) Utpravista is the same as the above 

in aroha. 

(10) , (11) & (12) Nissarana (fossm) flows 

out; Bhramita (wfar) is swung round or 
revolved; DIrgha Kampita 
is a prolonged shake. 

(13) Pratigrahyollasita (nfinUBteTfira) is beautiful 

like the ball which in the game is thrown up 
again and again and caught. 

(14) Alambavilambaka is quick 

in the beginning and ends in vilamba 
(slow) style. 
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(15) Trotitapratlsta,. Taking 

“Tara” and “Mandra” this sthaya first tears 
either of the two as with a bill or beak and 
then seizes the other. 

(16) Prasrtakuncita. This 

sthaya extends and contracts its form. 

(17) Sthira is the shake applied to the 

Sthayivarna. 

(18) Sthayiuka. The disposition of this 

sthaya consists of pausing again and again 
on one or two or three notes. 

(19) Ksipta (fan) is extended upward. 

(20) Suksmanta (gjRF?r) becomes minute 

towards its close. 

IV. The 33 mixed and unfamiliar sthayas. 

Kallinatha says that these 

do not differ much from Bhajana, etc., already explained. 
Like them they are differentiated by the difference in their 
characteristics, but unlike them these are not very well- 
known. The Sthayas are:— 

(1) Of Prakrtistha in which the 

tone shines of its own accord bereft of 
Dhrti, Bhrti, etc. 

(2) Of Kala in which the notes are made 

thin. 

(3) Of Akramana which are exceed¬ 

ingly admissible. 

(4) Of Ghatana («rzHTCT:) which look like the 

creation of a mechanic artist. 

(5) Of Sukha (gsrei) which yield joy. 

(6) Of Cali. («*!%:) Cali is known as Jakka 

which gives the name to these Sth&yas. 
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(7) Of Jivasvara. Amsa is called 

Jivasvara and is predominant in these 
Sthayas. 

( 8 ) , Of Vedadhvani. In these the notes 

are like the sound of the Vedic Chant. 

(9) Of Ghanatva. ( 33 * 3 * 3 ) These are strong 

inside, (heavy and ponderous). 

( 10 ) Sithila is languid and relaxed. 

(11) Avaghata ( 3 * 332 ) is difficult of execution. 

(12) Pluta (cg*r) is extremely slow. 

(13) Ragesta (*ffig) is what is desirable for the 

completion of a raga,. 

(14) Apasvarabhasa (3*q*3*i*ipr) looks like a false 

or unmusical note. 

(15) Baddha ( 35 ) denotes a suppressed or para¬ 

lysed sthaya. 

(16) Kalarava ( 3555 * 3 ) Sthayas abound in sweet 

sounds. 

(17) Chandasa ( 55 ^ 33 ) is liked by skilled persons. 

(18) Sukarabhasa (gqjtitrm) means a sthaya 

which seems to be easily executed but is 
really difficult to render. 

(19) Samhita (sfea) approaches the mandra 

octave from the tar a like the sound of a 
bell. 

(20) Laghu. ( 553 ) In this the Dhruva and the 

Abhoga are without'heaviness. 

(21) Antara. (srtc) The definition of this 
in the original is not explicit. Probably this 
indicates the Sthaya used intermediately 
between others. 

(22) Vakra ( 335 ) is tortuous but easily rendered. 


18 
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(23) Diptaprasanna (^Hsissr) is rendered in the 

Tarasthayl. 

(24) Prasannamrdu is soft in tone and 

easy. 

(25) Guru (gs) is heavy. 

(26) Hrasva is diminutive or small. 

(27) Sithilagadha (ftfaswrrc) is relaxed and 

again tightly pressed together. 

(28) Dlrgha (<$) is prolonged. 

(29) Asadharana. (swtsjrot) This is easy and 

very musical because of the excellence 
of tone or voice; this belongs to one category 
and is not common to all. 

(30) Sadharana (siurot) resembles all categories. 

(31) Niradhara (fawt) does not demand 

Vahani, etc., for its execution, is inde¬ 
pendent of others. 

(32) Duskarabhasa is easy but seems 

diffioult to render. 

(33) Misraka is defined to be the result 

of mixture. Sariigadeva says that ‘the 
misrakas’ are of endless variety and that 
only a few of them are given in order to 
give a general survey of their nature. A 
Misra is named after a particular sthaya if 
that is predominant; if that occurs as often 
as others, the Misra has a composite name, 
e.g., Tiripandolita, Llnakampita, Kampi- 
tahata,, Tiripasphurita, etc. Sarngadeva 
mentions 36 of these and adds that others 
of this kind are to be reckoned in a similar 
manner. 

The contribution of Sarngadeva is as great in this 
subject as in others. His treatment is comprehensive and 
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thorough; it has the uinque characteristic of having been 
influenced by the views of his predecessors, many of whose 
works are not available now, and of being considered as 
the standard by subsequent writers. 

Sarngadhara in his Paddhati says that gamakas are 
of seven kinds, viz., Sphurita, Kampita, Lina, Stimita 
(probably Tiripa), Andolita, Ahata and Tribhinna. 1 It 
is surprising that Sarngadhara takes no notice of 
Sarngadeva’s classification of gamakas but follows 
Nanyadeva and Parsvadeva. 

Haripala also, in his Sanglta Sudhakara gives the 
gamakas as consisting of 7 kinds, vis., Kampita, Sphurita 
Lina, Tribhinna, Tirupa, Andolita and Ahata. His 
definition of gamakas is the same as that of Parsvadeva. 
The laksana of each gamaka, as regards time value and 
other features is the same, according to the two writers. 
Only Haripala uses new metaphors to describe the general 
effect of, one or two gamakas. For instance he compares 
Sphurita to the throbbing of lightning and Tirupa to the! 
sound of the drum. 

Laksmlnarayana’s work, Sanglta Suryodaya is of 
special importance since it was written in the heyday of 
the Vijayanagar Empire. He gives the excellences and 
defects of sound mentioned in the Ratnakara. He defines 
gamaka as the shaking of a note which charms the ear. 
All the 15 kinds of gamakas enumerated by Sarngadeva 
are given by him. Theif definitions are the same. 
Laksminarayana also gives the names and definitions of 
the 96 Sthayas of the Ratnakara, besides the vagas given 
therein. 

Ramamatya in his Svaramelakalanidhi does not treat 
the subject of gamakas, but only makes a reference to 
their use in singing. 

1- i 
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Pundarika Vitthala in his Sadragacandrodaya merely 
reproduces the account of gamakas given by Sarngadeva 
in the same order. For Ratnakara’s Gumphita he gives 
the name Humphita. His definitions are the same as that 
of the Ratnakara. A brief account of Sthayavagas based 
on the Ratnakara is given. 

Somanatha is one of the most important writers 
after Sarngadeva. His treatment of the subject is 
striking, and he improves on Sarngadeva himself 
by employing an efficient system of notation to illustrate 
gamakas. Basing the exposition on the technique of 
Vina-pla,ying he explains the use of various gamakas with 
reference to different Ragas. This is an unique feature, 
which specially distinguishes his work and which we miss 
in the most famous of the authors of later times. His is 
the first work to explain the topic with reference to the 
playing of theVina. The names of the gamakas are all 
new and coined by him, though many of the graces can be 
identified with Sarangadeva’s. But there are some graces 
which can be called original contributions like Parata, etc. 
At least they are not mentioned in older works in such 
clear detail and defined with such precision. As regards 
the notation employed, it might be said that in this as well 
as in the Prastara of Melas a rare type of originality is 
revealed by Somanatha. In the light of existing data, he 
is the first writer who invented an elaborate system of 
notation, capable of expressing some of the most complex 
gamakas. An elementary form of notation did exit 
previously and Sarangadeva employed it in the illustration 
of Ragas. But there is no proof to show that that system 
expressed gamakas. The expression of gamakas was 
exactly what was achieved by Somanatha's notation. But 
curiously enough Somanatha makes no reference to the 
gamakas or Sthayavagas of the Ratnakara, but deduces 
the use of gamakas from the technique of the playing on 
the Vina. In his commentary he speaks of Vadanabhedas 
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prpminent among which are twenty. These, according, to 
him, are the most popular among gamakas like Tiripa, 
Sphurita, etc., and Sthayas, and prominent in Desi music. 
Most of the names are coined by him so as to be 
explanatory of the technique of the Vina. The varieties 
are:— 


(1) PRATIHATI. This consists of two pluckings 

of the string and producing 
the same note. The string 
is to be struck; By very 
quickly moving up the 
finger the first note should 
be slightly revealed and a 
second stroke equal to the 
first should be made. The 
resulting sound resembling 
humkara is Pratihati. This 
is descriptive of the sound 
produced. No time value is 
given. 

(2) AHATI. This amounts to the same as 

pratihati in effect without 
the humkara. Also the 
method of producing this 
grace is different. After a 
note is produced, another 
note should be revealed 
without a separate stroke. 
It is to be noted that from 
the description that this 
grace is applicable in both 
ascent and descent. 

(3) ANUHATI. This belongs to the same class 

as Pratihati but differs only- 
in technique. A note is pro¬ 
duced By a single beat, and 
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(4) AHATI. 


(5) PIDA. 


(6) DOLANA. 


by a quick movement of the 
finger revealing the pre¬ 
vious Svara. The resulting 
sound resembling humkara 
is the characteristic of this 
gamaka. 

It is the same as Anuhati but 
differs in emanating without 
nakhaghata (stroke of the 
nail) and results in a majes¬ 
tic sound. The tonal quality 
of the gamaka places it in a 
category by itself. This is 
an important gamaka and 
familiar in modern usage. 
The method of producing it 
is well explained in the com¬ 
mentary. 

This is produced by touching 
with force a note with the 
“stomach” of the finger 
and instantaneously reveal¬ 
ing the foregoing note by a 
dexterous movement. 

This consists of akarsana, 
vikarsana, agamana and 
nivartana. By this is 
meant the pulling of the 
note to a particular point 
(of the octave), pulling 
away from the octave, the 
leading of a sruti towards 
another, and releasing that 
note from that point to its 
former position. Soma- 
natha explains that with a 
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(7) VIKAR§A 


(8) GAMAKA. 


(9) KAMPA. 


single ghata a note is to be 
stretched to its utmost 
limits, so as to reach the 
boundary of its srutis and 
even beyond, and gradu¬ 
ally to be resolved into the 
note from which it started. 

is the same as Dolana with 
the difference that there is 
no returning to the starting- 
point. It is arrested in a 
state of progress. 

The repeated application of 
dolana is gamaka. By 
one stroke dolana is to be 
executed slowly three or 
four times. The use of the 
term gamaka is note¬ 
worthy inasmuch as it 
signifies a category or 
species, and not a genus as 
in the Ratnakara. It is 
here the proper name of a 
particular grace and this 
has to be distinguished 
from the connotation of 
the word gamaka as under¬ 
stood at present. No time 
value is given. 

This is produced by shaking 
the note twice or thrice and 
executing the whole within 
one-fourth of the time 
taken by a dolana. This is 
produced by a single beat. 
Thus Gamaka and Kampa 
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differ chiefly with regard 
to tempo. 

(10) GHAR§A$JA. This is produced by a single 

beat revealing other notes 
rapidly. After the stroke 
by gharsana the preced¬ 
ing or succeeding notes are 
manifested. This is a glide. 

(11) MUDRA. A note is struck, and by the 

power of that stroke its 
preceding note is revealed; 
then by fixing the finger on 
the original note the other 
note is hidden or muffled 
and this muffling is denot¬ 
ed by mudra. This differs 
from anuhati in the fact 
that the latter results in a 
deep sound as the effect of 
the quick movement of the 
finger. This difference is 
pointed out by Somanatha 
in the commentary. 

(12) SPARSA. This is the same as Ahati. 

Only here the abandoned 
note is released rapidly. 
When sounding a note the 
next higher note is to be 
lightly touched and the 
original note is quickly 
revealed. 

(13) NAIMNYA. This results from a strong 

beat. The wire seems to go 
down by the forcible pluck¬ 
ing. 
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(14) PLUTI. 


(15) DRUTI 

(16) PARATA. 


(17) UCCATA. 


By pulling eight notes are got. 
By one stroke and pulling 
the string, eight notes are 
produced in quick succes¬ 
sion. The commentary ex¬ 
plains that it is a lengthened 
form of gharsana. 

is quick playing with the aim 
of getting notes other than 
the initial svara. 

This is the process of produc¬ 
ing the next note from the 
position of the original note. 
Somanatha explains it as 
being produced by placing 
the finger on the fret of Sa, 
etc., and by pulling the 
string, sounding Ri, etc. 

This indicates the production 
(by the same process as 
Parata) of the third note 
from the initial Svara. 


(18) & (19) The two kinds of NIJATA:— 

(a) The Nijata of Parata. By this is meant the 
gradual descent of the extended note (by 
the loosening of the wire) to the starting 
note, e.g., the resolution of Ri, etc., in Sa. 

( b ) The Nijata of Ucc^ta. This consists of the 
gradual descent of the grace from gandhara 
to sadja by the same process as indicated 
in (a). 

Both kinds of Nijata, according to Somanatha are to 
be executed by one single stroke on the wire. How¬ 
ever according to laksya, he observes in some 
19 
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places there occur 2 beats, the second coming in the 
middle of the grace. 

(20) §AMA. This indicates slow movement. 

(This is opposed to Druti). 
According to Somanatha, 
Sama is the pause accom¬ 
panying the production or 
revelation of a note. 

He calls the foregoing 20 varieties as Vadanabhedas 
and adds two more terms to the nomenclature of graces, 
viz., Mrdu and Kathina which, he points out, indicate 
Sthana. The Mandra octave is Mrdu and the Tarasthayl 
is called Kathina. 

The whole of Somanatha’s treatment is characterised 
by originality of the first order and to-day we can faith¬ 
fully reproduce these vadanabhedas with almost absolute 
accuracy. 

The next outstanding treatise is the Sangita Sudha 
of Govinda Dlksita. To Govinda Dlksita belongs the 
credit of building on the foundations supplied by Sarh- 
gadeva. In fact we owe to his tremendous influence the 
continuity of tradition which links together the basic 
principles and the fundamental factors of the system of 
Sarngadeva and the Karnatic music of the present day. 
Govinda Dlksita’s definition of garnaka is the same as 
that of Sarngadeva. He quotes with approval the defini¬ 
tion of garnaka by Parsvadeva. He enumerates the fifteen 
varieties, which, it is important to note, he says, was in 
accord with contemporary practice. The definitions of 
the various gamakas are akin to Sarrigadeva’s. Gumphita 
is called by him Humphita. Dlksita deals with vagas and 
the 96 Sthayas, according to the school of Matanga and 
others, as he says, in detail; he enumerates them in the 
same order as the Ratnakara. In fact the whole topic is 
freely paraphrased from the Ratnakara. Taking the 
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treatment of the subject as a whole, Govinda Diksita 
might be said to have popularised the system of Sarri- 
gadeva which, it is essential to note, was in agreement with 
the then prevailing laksya. 

Venkatamakhin defines gamaka as the charming 
shake of the note, and adds another definition which is 
virtually a paraphrase of Parsvadeva’s definition. 1 He 
mentions all the 15 varieties of the Ratnakara: Vali 
according to him consists of the shake of notes which move 
in a crooked manner with irregular velocity. The Vali 
when it becomes straight is called Kurula. Otherwise his 
account of the gamakas is the same as that of the 
Ratnakara. He does not deal with Sthayas or Vagas. 
He cites the gamakas as propounded by Bharata and others, 
though in the current rescensions of the Natya Sastra the 
gamakas are not mentioned. 

In Ahobala’s Sarigita Parijata, (according to the 
available edition) the treatment of the subject is fragmen¬ 
tary. Some of the names of gamakas are similar to those 
given in the Ratnakara and some are new. The total 
number of gamakas defined is 17 and they are as follows:— 

( 1) KAMPITA. This means the production 

of a pair of notes by two 
beats. This explains only 
the mode of producing 
the gamaka, for which no 
time value is given. In 
these respects it differs 
from the Ratnakara. 

(2) PRATYAHATA. A pair of notes is produced 

by a single beat. The 

_ » _ # 
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(3) DVIRAHATA. 


(4) SPHURITA. 


(5) ANAHATA. 


(6) TIRIPA. 


production is not distin¬ 
guished as belonging to 
either ascent or descent, 
as is done in modern 
practice. 

This is explained as a repe¬ 
tition of a stroke on a 
single note (Both num¬ 
bers two and three are 
defined in the manner of 
Somanatha’s Pratihati 
and Ahati, from which 
they may be derived. It 
is important to note that 
these gamakas are pecu¬ 
liar to and characteristic 
of the Vina, though they 
are capable of being dis¬ 
tinctly produced vocally.) 

This denotes the production 
of a pair of notes by a 
single beat in the manner 
known as fortissimo. Em¬ 
phasis is laid on this 
characteristic. The Rat- 
nakara gives time value 
for the gamaka but 
Ahobala does not. 

This is the note produced 
after tfie beat. This is 
described as being mild 
(Santasamjna) by rea¬ 
son of its softness. 

The time value alone is 
given. The definition is 
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(7) GHARSANA. 

(8) AVAGHARSANA 

(9) VIKARSANA 

(10) SVASTHANA 

(11) AGRASVASTHANA 

(12) KARTARI. 

(13) VAHI 


an exact copy of that of 
the Ratnakara. 

This results from produc¬ 
ing or touching eight 
notes from the starting 
svara. This is the same 
of Somanatha’s Pluti. 
is interpreted in the same 
manner as gharsana. 
This probably means the 
gharsana in descent, 
is explained as a grace start¬ 
ing from a note and ex¬ 
tending to others, while 
remaining in its place 
(the original fret). This 
corresponds to Soma¬ 
natha’s Parata and 
Uccata. 

extends forward and re¬ 
treats to the original 
starting point, 
starts on a note, goes back¬ 
ward or down the octave 
and returns to the start¬ 
ing point. 

This is an important grace, 
consisting in the produc¬ 
tion of a Varna with 
Repha. This has refe¬ 
rence to the whirring 
noise in the turn given to 
a musical phrase, 
is produced in order by the 
middle and forefingers. 
This definition is some- 
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what vague and the refe¬ 
rence is evidently to the 
Vina. 

(14) SPHUTA. The Kriya (or a musical 

elaboration) has this as 
the aim, i.e., ends on this. 
This may be treated as a 
variety of svasthana, 
with the emphasis on the 
final. 

(15) NAIMNYA corresponds to Somanatha’s 

Naimnya but is rather 
vague. Ahobala says 
that this occurs when one 
note overcomes another. 

(16) DHALA pervades two notes. The 

exact nature of the 
gamaka is vague. Sarn- 
gadeva defines it in a 
different manner. 

(17) MUDRA is stated to be a variety 

of Humphita, and is not 
defined separately. 

Ahobala is not bound by the classification of Sarn- 
gadeva. He seems to base his definitions on the strength 
of practice and to borrow some terms and concepts from 
Somanatha. They agree when they illustrate graces pro¬ 
duced on the Vina. Ahobala has to his credit a number of 
graces which can be called his own contributions to the 
existing number. 

Somanarya (whose date is later than Somanatha’s) 
in his Natya Cudamani gives much valuable information 
(which however is fragmentary). He mentions Ayuta, 
Pratyayuta, Dhalu, Kampita, Ahata, and Pratyahata. For 
some of these the definitions are lacking. Kampita accord¬ 
ing to him is quick movement in the three Sthayls. Where 
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the notes are elongated it is called Edupu. Dhalu pervades 
‘the long and the short and the three’ (according to the 
text); the notes in the middle are called agra. The 
charming expansion of notes is called Mukta. Sarngadeva 
is quoted as giving the following excellences of musical 
rendering:—Clearness, fulness, lustre, beauty, adornment, 
evenness, colour, softness, richness of tone and sweetness. 

Basavappa Naick in his Siva Tattva Ratnakara 
enumerates the 15 kinds of gamakas found in the Sanglta 
Ratnakara. He deals with alankaras, but not Sthaya- 
vagas. His adoption of the classification of the Ratnakara 
throws light on the practice in his time in the Kannada 
country. 

Passing on to the group of Oriya works of 
the 18th century, we find the Sanglta Sarani 
enumerating only seven kinds of gamakas in all, viz. 
Kampita, Sphurita, Lina, Tribhinna, Tiripa, Ahata and 
Andolita. Kampita is the shake of the note with Druta 
speed; Sphurita is one-third of a Druta in Tempo. The 
shake is of charming tone. Lina is of Druta speed. Tri¬ 
bhinna is of restless gait and moves in the navel, heart and 
throat. Tiripa is like the gentle sound of the drum. It is 
one-fourth of a Druta in speed. Ahata beats its fore¬ 
going neighbour and returns. Andolita comes to a rest 
in laghu speed. From the text (which is not very clear) 
the author is to be understood as stating that the well- 
known division of gamakas into 15 kinds suffers from the 
defect of overlapping. 1 

The account of gamakas in the Sanglta, Narayana 
is the same as in the Ratnakara^ But the author adds 
that gamaka, which consists of a slight shake of the 
Svara, is of 7 different kinds owing to the difference of 
notes. The explanation is that the gamakas are of 7 differ¬ 
ent forms based on the difference of the seven notes. The 
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author adds that this classification is found in the Narada 
Samhita, but says nothing more to elucidate the definition. 1 

In the Gita Prakasa, Gamaka is defined as usual. 
Gamakas are devided into seven kinds based on the seven 
Svaras. They are:— 

(1) Tripancaka (thrice the Druta is speed). 

(2) Sphurita (same speed). 

(3) Kampita (twice the Druta). 

(4) Lina (Druta). 

(5) Andolita (Laghu). 

(6) Tribhinna moves in Druta speed in all the 

three sthanas. 

(7) Ahata strikes the foregoing note (it is called 

Antra in the text, probably a mistake). 

The gamakas are to be practised at dawn, during 
singing and also standing in water. 2 

Locana Pandita in his Ragataranginj refers to graces 
as Kampita and others and for their treatment refers the 
reader to his Raga Sangita Sangraha (which is not avail¬ 
able at present). 

Srinivasa Pandita. in his Ragatattva Vibodha dis¬ 
cusses the subject minutely and makes references to the 
playing of the Vina. He defines gamaka as the characteris¬ 
tic property of the excellence and distinction achieved in 
execution. Gamakas achieve beauty out of it and hence 
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are so called. 1 The steady note resulting out of the contact 
of the right hand fingers with the wire attains exclusive¬ 
ness, without shake, etc. If a note resembles humkara it 
is humkrta. A note is born of one throbbing movement, 
its throbbing being perceptible and imperceptible with 
many notes in the middle, and it again emerges clear when 
the chin is placed at the region of the heart and the voice 
gives forth the sound ‘hum.’ When a note, though pro¬ 
duced at a high pitch, goes to a low pitch, and when it is 
produced in a low pitch with imperceptible middle notes, 
emanating as the result of a gentle stroke, it is known as 
cyavita svara. The cyavita notes are so called because 
out of them rises a falling motion. The voice is also to be 
known by the throwing up of the mouth; (the definition in 
the original is not clear). When a note fades and 
expands, it is known as Udgharsana. Avagharsana is to be 
known similarly from practice. In Vikarsana a 
foreign note is drawn at a particular spot. The over¬ 
coming of the note by the finger is naimnya. Purvahata 
is named after the kriya that is meant by the expression. 
In Hatahata two notes are sounded at one and the same 
place. Hata and Tarahata are indicative by themselves. 
Tiripa exceeds others by one fourth of Druta. By Sruti 
and time values these are thus distinguished in different 
ways. When at a spot a note is struck twice it is 
dvirahata. By arohana and avarohana, it (the gamaka) 
is differentiated in two ways. In Dhalu the Kriya of the 
left fingers overpower two notes and go up or down. 
Anahata indicates what occurs over the stroke. Sphurita 
gamakas are soft and are otherwise called Santasamjna. 
(According to Ahobala, Anahata is called Santasamjna). 
Mudra is not separately defined, since it is a part of 
Humphita; (the same statement is rhade by Ahobala). 
This is because Mudrana of the Sangxta Ratnakara which 

l. toi i 

ft ntfrR toi 
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is the equivalant of Mudra has the same quality as the tone 
of humphita. 

Hrdayanarayana in his HrdayaprakaSa gives the 
same definition of gamaka as Srinivasa Pandita and refers 
the reader to other (standard) works for information 
about ‘Humphita , „ etc. 

King Tulaja’s Sangita Saramrta has an intimate 
bearing on the practice of the present day. He gives the 
usual definition of gamaka and also repeats Parsvadeva’s 
definition. He freely paraphrases the definitions of the 
Ratnakara, generally explaining them and sometimes 
improving on them. He repeats after Venkatamakhin 
that the 15 gamakas are defined according to their treat¬ 
ment by Bharata and others. He says that Dhala is 
mistaken popularly for Tirapa, and that this is a fallacy 
because Dhala has been defined by purvacaryas as the 
throbbing movement like that of a pearl. His definitions 
of Kampita, Lina, Vali, Tribhinna, Rurula, etc., are 
similar to Sarngadeva’s. He defines namita as a 
gamaka descending down into the Mandra. He deals 
with Sthayavagas after the manner of Sarhgadeva. 
He gives 10 Asankirnas, 33 Sankirnas and adds that in 
the same way other sthayas have been defined by Bharata 
and others and that these are not dealt with by him for the 
sake of brevity. He follows the Ratnakara closely. 

Coming to treatises of the present day we have a few 
standard works written in Sanskrit as well as in the verna¬ 
culars. These derive their authority from ancient works, 
tradition as well as practice. Among them, the following 
are important. 

Kasinatha (a North Indian writer) in his Sangita 
Sudhakara enumerates only 10 varieties of gamakas, vie., 
Tirupa, Sphurita, Lina, Andolita, Vali, Ahata, Ullasita, 
Humphita, Gharsana and Misrita. All are defined 
according to the Ratnakara except Gharsana which’ is 
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described as the production of several notes by one single 
gentle stroke. Misra is a variety got by admixture. 

Visnu Sarma (North Indian) in his Abhinavaraga- 
manjari gives the definitions of both Sarngadeva and 
Parsvadeva. He however says that the gamakas have 
been stated by Bharata and others to be 15. 

The Catvaririisacchata Raga Nirupana (attributed 
to Narada but which appears to be modern work) men¬ 
tions the traditional varieties of 15 gamakas. 

In the Sangita, Kaumudi (South Indian, written in 
Sanskrit, 20th century) 10 different kinds of gamakas 
only are described 1 and a large number of vernacular texts 
follows this classification. The gamakas are:— 

(1) Arohana, which is a grace embracing notes in 

ascent. 

(2) Avarohana covers descent. 

(3) Dhalu, e.g., sp, sm, sg, etc. 

(4) Sphurita proceeds in the order sr, rg, gm, mp, 

etc. 

(5) Kampita is like ppppp, mmmmm, etc. 

(6) Ahata progresses like ss, rr, gg, mm, etc. 

(7) Pratyahata like ss, nn, dd, etc. 

(8) Tripuccha consists of graces like sss, rrr, 

ggg, etc. 

(9) Andolita proceeds like srs Dd, srs Pp, etc. 

(10) Murchana consists of uses like srgmpdn, 

rgmpdns and so on. 

(These are noticed by Mr. K. V. Srinivasa 

Aiyangar in his Ganabhaskara where he 

points out that arohana, avarohana and 

l* — * 
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murchana are not gamakas since they lack 

‘kampa’, i.e., are not shaken). 

In the Sangita Kalanidhi, Taccur Singrachari and 
his brother give the same 10 varieties of gamakas as the 
Sangita Kaumudi, with the same definitions. (These 10 
gamakas are defined identically in “Sangita Vidya 
Darpanam’ by V. Naidu, in “Sarngitamptanidhi’ by 
M. Pillai, and in ‘Bharata, Sangita Prabodhini’ by 
Johannes, all publications in the vernacular.) 

In the Ganabhaskara Mr. K. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar 
defines the 15 gamakas given by Sariigadeva in the light 
of modern practice. From this point of view they are 
important. Tirupa according to him stops at a note, 
presses it down and reveals the colour of the next note. 
In Kampita the note is moved without bringing in the 
colour of neighbouring notes. In Sphurita a note is 
repeated, and in the repetition the lower note is faintly 
heard. Lina stops at a note and merges the sound into 
that of its neighbour. Andolita stops at a note for four 
or five Aksarakalas, pulls the note straight and reveals the 
next note faintly. Vali is got by pulling the wire at a note 
and producing the next notes. Tribhinna is produced 
by placing the finger at the same time on three strings (of 
the Vina) and sounding three notes. This is common on 
the Vina. In Kurula from a note another is produced 
with force; ND, PM, is played N, sD, nP, dM. Kurula 
also means the production of 2 or more notes by one stroke 
from one note. Ahata is called ravajati; when descending 
from one note to another if the next note is subtly revealed 
it is Ahata. Ullasita is zaru; it is of 2 kinds, tiiz., ekkuzaru 
and diguzanu. This consists of gliding over intermediate 
notes when going up or down from one note to another. 
Plavita halts at a note for the period of a few matras and 
brings out the colour of the neighbouring notes. Gumphita 
is also called Humphita, producing the sound ‘hum*. 
Mudrita is defined as the sound produced by closing the 
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mouth. Namita is got when the notes are moved in such 
a way that their tone is diminished and made subtle. 

Mr. Subbarama DIksitar in his Sangita Sampradaya 
Pradarsini deals with the 15 gamakas of the Ratnakara 
with exhaustive reference to the technique of the playing 
on the vina. He considers that Lina, Andolita and Plavita 
are only varieties of Kampita. Under Sphurita he brings 
Pratyahata, Under Ahata he gives Ravai and Khandipu. 
Vali, according to him, can be applied to one, two or 
three notes. Under Ullasita he mentions ascending and. 
descending Zarus. Under Kurula he mentions 2 varieties, 
vis., odigimpu and orika. Tribhinna is explained solely 
with reference to the Vina. Taking the whole of his 
explanation into account, we find that the definitions do not 
agree entirely with the definitions of the Ratnakara in all 
cases. In many cases we find the definitions are exten¬ 
sions of the original meaning of the terms and 
have reference to the Vina. Mr. Diksitar’s definitions 
and the definitions by others based on his may 
find support from prevalent usage and tradition pertaining 
to' Vina-playing. In this connection we have to note that 
in the Vadyadhyaya,, Sarrigadeva elaborately deals with 
the various methods of playing on the Vina, which accord¬ 
ing to him can be considered alankaras. Similar to these 
are the gamakas of the Vina mentioned in the ancient 
Tamil treatise Pingala Nighanitu which are as follows:— 

Kalittal, Summai, Kambalai, Alungal, Silaittal, 
Tuvaittal, Silambal, Irangal, Imildal, Vimmal, Irattal, 
Efigal, Kanaittal, Talangal, Kararigal, Araral and Isaittal. 

These are called the several qualities of tone got on 
the wire of the lute and are remarkable for their variety. 
Otherwise the gamakas are not explaiped in the available 
Sangita literature in Tamil. The 5 Jatis into which the 
22 Srutis have been divided also bear names like DIpta 
(i.e., illumined), etc., which seem to have some affinity 
with those of the above list. 
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The gamaka has come to occupy a vital place in our 
system of music. It is not simply a device to make melodic 
music tolerable, and it is not its function merely to beautify 
music. It determines the character of each raga, and it is 
essential to note that the same variety of gamaka appears 
with different intensity in different ragas. The function 
of the same gamaka in different ragas varies subtly and 
establishes all the fine distinctions between kindred melo¬ 
dies by an insistence, which is delicate but withal emphatic, 
on the individuality of their constituent notes. The 
gamaka makes possible the employment of all the niceties 
in variation of the pitch of the notes used and is there¬ 
fore of fundamental importance to our music. If the 
personality of any raga is to be understood it cannot be 
without appraising the values of the gamakas which 
constitute it. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The meaning of the r&gas. 

Theorists from the earliest times have attempted to 
analyse the significance of the different notes as they occur 
in a piece of music which aims at the expression of some 
mood or emotion. From the time of Bharata not only a 
melody type or raga but every note of the scale was assign¬ 
ed a particular rasa which it was supposed to represent. 
This has been condemned by some modern critics who 
however have not taken into account the views of such 
distinguished authorities like Helmholtz, Curwen, etc., 
who have not hesitated to define the emotional significance 
of individual notes. It need not be gainsaid that every 
note has in it the power of expressing some emotioji or 
other. Mr. Swarup in his “Theory of Indian Music” has 
interpreted the moods expressed by the 22 srutis, but his 
interpretation is of doubtful value since it is based on the 
etymological significance of the names of the srutis. The 
forms ascribed to the ragas and raginis in old works 
are mostly based upon the sentiments which are expressed 
by the names of those melodies. Bharata and Sarngadeva 
very elaborately deal with the Rasas of the Jatis and 
Ragas and lay down rules as to when they should be used 
on the stage. The allocation of the different hours of the 
day and of the seasons to the singing of the different ragas 
seems to be primarily based upon the emotional signifi¬ 
cance of the particular ragas. For instance, if a raga is 
sung at dawn or at dead of night its significance is best 
brought out as opposed to the effect produced by its 
rendering at some other time of the day. A modern 
example can be cited. The raga Bhupala produces a 
very pathetic effect if it is sung before sunrise and 
it is not so well suited to any other hour of the 
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day. This fact has been recognised by even Sri 
Tyagaraja who has composed a song in this raga in¬ 
voking the Deity to awake from sleep. But it must be 
understood that a raga cannot be labelled as expressing 
one particular rasa alone. The power of a raga to express 
different complex emotions is brought out in the com¬ 
positions of Tyagaraja and others. The same raga 
is employed in the rendering of different rasas by 
Tyagaraja. In the Rama Nataka of Arunacala 
Kaviraya, Madhyamavati is employed to express anger, 
joy and also the narration of the rout of Ravana’s forces. 
To express grief through lamentation such different ragas 
as Anandabhairavi, Kambodi, Ahiri, and Bhupala, are 
used. Such examples are innumerable and can be quoted 
by reference to the works of Gopalakrsna Bharati, Kavi- 
kunjara Bharati, Sri Narayana Tirtha, etc., whose works 
are operatic in form and hence afford valuable material 
for study in this connection. The nature of emotional 
experience should be correctly understood in order to 
appreciate its expression through a raga. Mr. F. Howes 
says that emotion is rarely experienced pure (i.e., as pure 
fear, pure anger, etc.). “The complexity of the experience 
of the civilised adult is such that he rarely experiences any 
of these crude (primary) emotions in a pure form. Far 
more frequently two or more emotions are aroused simul- 
taneosuly and blend to form secondary and tertiary emo¬ 
tions. These primary and derived emotions are blended with 
one another and modified in a hundred ways. Sometimes, 
an instinct may be aroused pure but more frequently our 
feelings are blends of several instinctive emotions.” The 
raga has in it the power of expressing all this complexity of 
emotional experience. It is wrong to say that a raga 
possesses only one psychological property. An infinite 
variation in the expressive power of a raga can be effected 
by flie use of suitable gamakas, adequate intonation, 
emphasis and rhythm. Allied to this topic is the genetic 
theory of the raga, advanced (vide The Hindu, 
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December, 14, 1934) by Dr. R. Vaidyanathaswami, 
Reader in Mathematics, The University of Madras. He 
says that the raga must be looked upon as ‘a form created 
by a psychic movement of self-expression and moulded 
into shape by the operation of inevitable aesthetic laws’. 
He calls this the genetic theory of the raga. His view is 
that the ‘raga may be considered as the complete musical 
expression of a single definite mood or as the total musical 
functioning of a definite mental being’. We are not here 
concerned with the other aspects of the theory. But it 
seems that the mood of the raga is more easily understood 
than expressed. Music expresses through suggestion, and 
not through direct speech. The ragas are eloquent vehicles 
of emotion with a limitless but inarticulate power of ex¬ 
pression. A genius bends them to his purpose and makes 
them carry his message. 


21 



CHAPTER VII. 


The Analysis of Rdgas. 

Prefatory note .—The aim of this chapter is to define 
the laksana, as embodied in standard compositions and 
texts, of the most popular among the ragas that have been 
recognised as belonging to the system of Karnatic Music. 
Among the authorities Verikatamakhin and Govinda (the 
author of the Sangita Sastra Samksepa which may be said 
to represent the school of Tyagaraja) are taken to be the 
foremost. The evidence of compositions is treated as a 
fundamental factor in the definition of the laksanas. 
Among the thousands of ragas that are obtained as a 
result of permutation in the Melakarta scales, only 
those that are well-known and seem to be specially import¬ 
ant from the points of view of different authorities and are 
embodied at least in Gitas are considered here. This 
allows room for the inclusion of new ragas on similar lines 
when they are popularised by composers and artists, and 
since there is practically no limit set to the use of such new 
material, no list of ragas and their laksanas can be final. 
So at any period of time when the laksana of ragas is 
sought to be defined, nothing more can be attempted than 
the understanding of the laws that govern them. This 
may be helpful in preserving their forms and protecting 
them from Desi encroachment. 

The amsa, graha and nyasa alone are mentioned in 
most of the laksanagltas and slokas. But they lack an 
air of reality, because in almost every case one single note, 
viz., Sa is given as representing all the three. As regards 
the Amsa, as has been pointed out already, one note is not 
always sufficient to represent the character of a raga; only 
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a group of notes is able to do so in almost every case. 
Hence it seems advisable to take the Amsa as indicating 
a characteristic phrase. (Kallinatha has admitted this 
interpretation in his commentary). The Amsa is also 
given as a single note whenever textual authority and 
practice warrant such usage. The Graha is, according to 
modern practice, usually any note of the arohana or the 
avarohana of a raga. The Nyasa is always the Sadja. 
No distinction is now made between Apanyasa, Sannyasa 
or Vinyasa. These were distinguished in Grama music; 
for instance, Sannyasa was the final of the first Vidarl, but 
in modern practice, practically no difference is made 
between the first and subsequent vidaris, so far as the rules 
of their structure go. Hence all these terms mean only 
the notes on which intermediate phrases in a song end, 
and these can be any one of the arohana or avarohana. 
Bahutva and alpatva play a vital part in current music and 
Bahutva and alpatva play a vital part in current music and 
Mandra limits are also significant and a number of ragas 
are assigned a definitely fixed range within the madhya and 
mandra octaves, e.g., Kuranji, Punnagavarall, etc. 
Sadava and audava are constituted freely in accordance 
with the spirit of the raga; so also antaramarga, which 
has lost its old significance as applied to grama music. 

A list of the abbreviations of the names of authorities 
quoted is given below:— 

V.—Venkatamakhin. Mr. Subbarama Dlksitar 
(SD) has admirably explained his laksanas in the Sanglta 
Sampradaya PradarsinT. 

G.—Govinda, the author of the Sanglta Sastra 
Samksepa, (The gltas attributed to him are also included 
in this group). 

T.—Tulaja (For many of the ragas he gives the 
equivalents in grama music.) 
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GD.—Govinda Diksita. 

A.—Ahobala (Many of his definitions agree with 
current usage.) 

RL.—Raga Laksana (from a manuscript of 
Tanjore, Published in Poona.) 

SK.—Sangita Kaumudi (A work in Sanskrit, of 
recent composition, dealing exhaustively with raga- 
laksanas. Hanuman is made the exponent.) 

RV.—Raga Varna Nirupanam (A fragmentary 
copy in the Madras G. O. Mss. Library. The Sancaris 
given are classical.) 

SV.—Sangita Visaya (A fragmentary copy found 
in the G. O. Mss. Library, Madras.). 

RS.—Raga Sagara ( Ditto ). 

RP.—Raga Pradipa ( Ditto ). 

The vibrational values of the notes as they occur in 
the different ragas are given under each heading. The 
figures are based on the prayogas of the standard com¬ 
positions, and were derived by observations on the sono¬ 
meter. Every care has been taken to render them as 
accurate as possible having in view the capacity of the 
instrument. 

The names of the 7 notes are denoted by their initial 
letters; a capital letter is assumed to indicate a long svara. 
The number of the vibrations of the svaras noted are 
given with reference to the keynote Sa=256 vibrations 
per second. It must be remembered that often when a 
note ascends to another which is situated higher, its sruti 
value is slightly increased, and when it descends to a lower 
note this value is slightly decreased; and also that fre¬ 
quently in a slow ‘Varek’ proyaga covering two notes 
(which are consecutive or otherwise) the second note is 
not completely reached ( vide Chapter II, Svaras and 
Srutis). 
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The melakarta ragas axe given their current names 
and are reckoned by their serial numbers. Under each of 
them, the name given by Venkatamakhin is also noted. 
The Graha, Ariisa and Nyasa are Sa except where other¬ 
wise stated. 

Purna or ‘Sampurna’ means regular; ‘Vakra’ is 
irregular; ‘Varjasvara’ is an omitted note. 

In giving the number of vibrations of svaras, three 
kinds of values are usually given, vis.: 

(i) Number of vibrations of the svara in its usual 
form. 

(it) Number of vibrations of the svara when it 
deviates from its usual form in ascent or 
descent. 

(in) Number of vibrations of the svara in Kampita. 

This Kampita is assumed to represent the simplest 
form of the gamaka applied to a note, i.e., the note is 
shaken in a leisurely and prolonged manner without 
touching either of its adjoining notes., With this gamaka 
the maximum period of pause is possible on a note. As 
contrasted with this gamaka is its variety which touches 
or seems to touch the adjoining note. 

Sa and Pa being of fixed value, vibration numbers 
are given only for the remaining notes. Ma is evaluated 
only wherever necessary, for similar reasons. 

No. (1) KANAKANGI. 

Venkatamakhin gives the name Kanakambari for this 
raga. According to him the G and N are omitted in 
ascent. N is Vakra. Under this definition of the raga 
he describes Mukhari as also omitting G and N in ascent; 
he states that it is Sampurna and consists of Suddha 
Svaras. He describes Mukhari Mela as one of the 19 
popular Melas of his time, and identifies it with the Suddha 
scale of Bharata and Sarngadeva. Accordingly, S, M and 
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P, are of four srutis, N and G of two srutis, and R and D 
of three srutis. This establishes the fact that the original 
Suddha Svaras of the Sanskrit texts are still alive in the 
Suddha scale of Karnatic music. 

Govinda in his Sariglta Sastra Sanksepa gives a 
somewhat different definition. He describes Kanakangl 
as consisting of the seven Suddha Svaras which are Purna 
in ascent and descent. This qualification is common to all 
his definitions of Melakartas. But like Venkatamakhin 
he makes the Aroha of Kanakangl Vakra-Sampurna 
namely SGRGMPDNDS. The avaroha is Purna. 
In the glta, however, both the aroha and avaroha are called 
Sampurna. (This prayoga seems to be supported by the 
evidence of Tyagaraja’s songs in similar scales). This 
scale is called in the gita ‘Meladhikara Kanakangl’. This 
name is repeated in S.V., and in R.L. In them, excepting 
omissions, the names by which the melas are well-known 
are given. All the modern names of the 72 scales are 
mentioned in the Drupadas attributed to Bijou Naick. 

(It may be pointed out that Govinda uses Venkata- 
makhin’s names of Melakarta but in the body of the 
laksana slokas gives the popular names as opposed to 
Venkatamakhin’s. But Venkatamakhin’s names are given 
in a corrupted form, e.g., Enadyuti for Phenadyuti, 
Rupyanaga for Rupavati, Vasantabhairavl for Vatl- 
vasantabhairavi, etc. Thus Venkatamakhin’s names as 
reproduced by Govinda often lack their mnemonic 
syllables.) 

In its unalloyed (Buddha) form Kanakangl takes the 
following values:—S=l, R—10|9, G=75|64, M=4|3 
P=3|2, D=5|3, N=225|128, S (Octave) =2. These repre¬ 
sent the srutis in terms of intervals which are well-known 
at present, and also other intervals derived from these. 
The ratios, if strictly based on the values of Suddha 
Svaras, would be:— 
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Sa—1, R=25|22, G=27|22, M=31|22, P=35|22, 
D=19|ll, N=20|ll, and Sa (Octave)=2. (These 
Svaras do not seem to differ from those employed in the 
chant of the three Vedas). This easily shows that the 
identification of Catussruti R with Suddha Ga and 
Catussruti D with Suddha N is not quite correct (vide 
Chapter II, Srutis and Svaras), because the values of these 
notes fluctuate round the absolute values assigned to them, 
though in some phrases the above identification occasionally 
holds good. Sometimes R=16| 15 or 256| 243 and D=8|5 
or 128|81. 


The number of 

vibrations of the 

Svaras 

of the 

scale 

are:— 








s. 

R. 

G. 

M. 

P. 

D. 

N. 

S. 

I. 256 

284*4 

300 

341-3 

384 

426-7 

450 

512 

II. 

273*6 

287-9 



409-6 

432 



2697 




404-4 



III. 

273-6 

287-9 

341-3 


409-6 

455 

% 


to 

to 

to 


to 

to 



287-9 

300 

345-6 


432 

4607 


IV. 

284-3 

307 

352-6 


432*1 

454. 



Group IV indicates the vibrational values of the 
Svaras produced in strict accordance with the Suddha 
Scale. 


No. (2) RATNANGI. 

(a) Sampurna in ascent and descent; Mejadhi- 
kara—G. 

do. do. do. —RL and SK. 

This is called ‘Phenadyuti' by V who defines that in 
it Ga is omitted in ascent and ni is vakra. 

(b) R. G. M. D. N 

-v-;-' 

I. Same as those for No. (1). 455*1 

II. do. do. 460"7 

III. do. do. 455*1 

to 
466*2 


i 
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No. (3) GANAMORTI. 

( 0 ) Sampurna in ascent and descent—G, RL and 
SK; called Ganasama Varali by V according to whom 
Sama Varaji is sampurna. (But in his gitas generally 
the notes supposed to be affected by Vivadidosa are given 
Varja-Vakra treatment.) 

( b ) R. G. M. D. N. 

---• I. 479*9 

Same as those for No. (1). II. 486 0 

III. 479-9 
to 

4915 

No. (4) VAN ASP ATI. 

(a) Sampurna in ascent and descent—G, RL and 
SK. Named ‘Bhanumati’; Sampurna—V. 


R. 

G. 

M. 

D. 

N. 

<- 


-- I. 

426-7 

455-1 

Same as No. 1. 

II. 

432-0 

460-7 



III. 

426-7 

455 




to 

to 




435-5 

469-3 


No. (5) MANAVATI. 

(a) Sampurna in ascent and descent—G, RL and 
SK. 

Named ‘Manoranjam’, sampurna; Ga is vakra 
in ascent.—V. 

(b) R. G. M. and D. N. 

Same as for No. (4). I. 479-9 

II. 486 
III. 479-9 
to 

491-5 

No. (6) TANAROPI. 

(o) Sampurna in ascent and descent—G, RL and 
SK. 

Named ‘Tanukirti’; D is vakra in descent.—V. 
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( b ) R. G. M. 


D. N. 


I. 

455 1 

Same as for No. (5) 


Same as for No. 3, 


II. 

460-7 



466-2 


III. 

455 to 486. 


No. (7) SENAVATT. 

(a) Sampurna—G, RL and SK. 

‘SenagranI’; Ma and Dha are vakra—V. 

( b ) R. G. M. D. N. 

I. 273 303-3 341-4 4096 

Same as for No. (1). 

II. 269-7 307-2 404-4 

284 4 312 9 4267 

III. 269-7 297-5 341'4 4096 

to to to to 

284-4 3(7 2 349 422. 

No. (8) HANUMATTODI. 

(a) Sampurna—G, RL and SK. 

‘Janatodi’; defined as Todi, purna, sung in the 
evening. V has Komala Ri and Dha; Nyasa is Dha 
and amsa Ga—A. Under this mela ‘Suddha Todi’ which 
omits Pa in ascent and descent is given as a janya by G; 
A’s ‘Marga Todi’ and RL’s Todi are the same. Now 
practically no distinction is made between the two varieties 
of ‘Todi’. In the sancarl given in RV, Pa is very sparingly 
used. 



R. 

G. 

M. 

D. 

N. 

I. 

273 

303-3 

341-4 

409-6 

455-1 

II. 

266-7 

269-7 

307-2 

297-5 


404-4 

399-9 

4607 

464-1 


284-4 

312-9 

» 

398-5 

4591 

469-3 

III. 

2697 

303-3 

341-4 

409-6 

455 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


287-9 

330 

345-6 

444-6 

469 


22 
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JANY AS OF TODI (i) BHOPALAM. 

(a) srgpds—sdpgr s—G. 

do. but assigned to Karta No. (9)—V. 
Omits ma and pa, and belongs to Bhairavi 
mela—G.D. R and L are Komala; g is amsa. 
Sancari :gpdsrgrssdpgpgrgrsdS 
etc.—A. 

RL and SV agree with G. 


R. 

G. 

D. 

269-7 

303-3 

404-4 

273 

307-2 

409-6 


3017 

399-9 

269-7 

303-3 

404-4 

to 

to 

to 

287-9 

310-7 

426-7 


(it) ASAVERI. 

(<a) g and n are omitted in ascent and the descent 
is regular. 

s r m p d s—s nspdmprg a—G. 

Born of ‘Gauri’ mela; in ascent g and n are 
omitted—A. 

Derived from Todi Mela; in ascent g and n 
are omitted—RL. 

Derived from s r m p d s—s n s p d p G r s—SK. 

Todi Mela. s r MP d S S n—d d P m g g r S—SV. 

Omits g and r in ascent—V. 



R. 

G. 

M. 

D. 

N. 

I. 

273 

303-3 

341-4 

409-6 

460-7 

IT. 

269-7 

307-2 


404-4 

455 1 


284-4 





III. 

273 



409-6 

455 1 


to 



to 

to 


278 



449-3 

469 


(in) PUNNAGAVARALI. 

( 0 ) Purna in ascent and descent; ‘madhya raga* 
meaning that the ‘tara’ octave is not reached. 

s r g m p d n—n d p m g r s n—G. 
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Its range is from mandrasadja ni to the dha 

above—V. 

‘This is the embodiment of sound’; sam- 
purna in ascent and descent; N S R G m P P D—d p M 
G r s s N—SV. 

RL and SK agree with G; RV gives a good 
sancari. The raga assumes the Catussruti R in phrases 
like g r g m p. 

(b) 


(a) 


(b) 


R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 269-7 

303-3 

404-4 

4551 

II. 2667 

307-2 

409-6 

460-7 

273 


426-7 


284-4 




III. 206-7 

303-3 



to 

to 



284-4 

310" 




(iv) DH ANY ASI. 

sgmpn s—S n d p ni g r s—G and RL. 

nsGmpN S—n dpmgrs; classed under the 
20th Melakarta—V. 

Omits r and d in ascent, and consists of sud- 
idha svaras—A. 

Belongs to ‘Sri raga mela’ and is bereft of r 
and d; 

D is an audava. (This classification is akin to 
Venkatamakhin’s)—G.D. Govinda Diksita’s 
definition is repeated by Tulaja. 

The following sancarl is given in R.V.—S n 
s—n ndnsnndd p—n n s—n s g g r—S 
g r m g g r r s—n s g g m g m p—m p d— 
m d p d—m p m p—g m p n n d n d—p d d 
—m p p—etc. 


I. 

II. 

III. 


R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

273 

307-2 * 

409-6 

460-7 

269-7 

303-3 

404-4 

455-1 

266-7 

307-2 

399-9 

455-1 

to 

to 

to 

to 

273 

317 

409-6 

464-1 
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(v) AH1RI. 

(a) Sampurna vakra in ascent and sampurna in 
descent. 

Srsgmpdn s—S n D p m g r s—G. 

Classed under the 20th meja, by V. The notes 
of the raga are: 

srsgmpdn s—S n D p m G r s. 

Govinda Dlksita’s definition includes several of 
the raga’s current aspects. According to 
him, Sa, ma, pa and dha for this raga are 
suddha; ri is pancasruti; ni is kakali; ga is 
sadharana. 

According to Tulaja this is a Takka Bhasa, 
and derived from Bhairavi Mela; purna, to be sung in the 
evening; in the ascent and descent the notes occur in vakra 
combinations. He gives the sancari: M g r s—n s r r S— 
ggrgmpddpp S—S n d d p—m pdppmgr s n S 
etc. 

RV gives: m p n s n s r—n s m g m p—g m n 

d p, etc. 

RL agrees with G; SK classes the raga under 
the 14th melawith the sancara:—S rsgmpdnspn s— 
snDpMgrs. 

The current laksana of the raga includes all 
the features noted above; suddha ri and dha, sadharana ga 
and ni predominate; sharp ri and dha, antara ga and 
kakali ni are accidental notes. 


R. 

G. 

D. 

N., 

I. 27.1 

307-2 

409-6 

460-7 

II. 2667 

303-3 

404-4 

455-1 

2697 

320 

. 4267 

479-9 

284-4 

324 

432 

486 

287-9 

III. 269-7 

307 

409-6 

460-7 

to 

to 

to 

to 

'■ ?87 

322 

435 

479- 
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No. (9) DHENUKA. 

(o) Meladhikara and sampurna—G; called Dhuni 
bhinna sadja by V. 


R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 269-7 

303-3 

404-4 

486 

II. 230 

311-1 

409-6 

479-9 

III. 269-7 

303-3 

404*4 

479-9 

to 

to 

to 

to 

273 

320 

426 

491 


JANYA ( i) TAKKA. 

(a) Ri is varja-vakra in ascent; s g m p m d n s— 
S n d p m g r s—G and RL. 

Assigned to the 15th mela by V who defines it 
as omitting ri in ascent, anid ni in descent, with a meagre 
use of pa in both. Its sanrara is given by Mr. Subbarama 
Diksitar asSgmddndSorSgmpmgmdn s—S d 
mgrgs or Sndmpmgmrgs. 

R and D are komal; D is omitted in aroha—A. 
15th mela; p is meagrely used; in ascent and descent distant 
notes are combined; sancari:—M gmrrgmddN S—n 


d m m r g r r g 

m S— 

-smpngsm etc.- 

-T. 


(&) 

R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 

269-7 

303-3 

404-4 

455.1 

II. 

273 

307-2 

409-6 

460-7 

III. 

266-7 

303 

399-9 

455 


to 

to 

to 

to 


280 

311 

409-6 

464 


No. (10) NAT AKA PRIYA. 

(a) Sampurna—G, RL and RS; Called ‘Natabha- 
ranam’ by V who says ri is omitted in ascent and Dha is 
vakra in ascent and descent; SD’s sancara is given as ‘s g 
m P n d n s S—S ndnPnpmggrrs’. 


R.and G. 

D. 

N. 

Same as for No. (7). 

I. ,426-7 

455-1 


II. 432 

460-7 


III. 426-7 

455-1 


to 

to 


453 

469 
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No. (11) KOKILAPRIYA. 

(a) ‘ Sampurna’—G and RL; according to V, ga is 
omitted in ascent. 

(&) R. G. andD. NI. 

Same as for No. (10) I. 486 

No. (12) ROPACATI. 

(a) ‘Sampurna’—G; according to V, ga dha and 
ni are successively omitted in ascent, and dha is vakra 
in descent. 

(b) R. G. and N. D. 

Same as for No. (11) I. 455*1 

II. 4607 
435-5 
440 

No. (13) GAYAKAPRIYA. 

(a) ‘Sampurna—G; V calls this ‘Hejjajji’ raga, 
which omits ni in ascent. His name for the scale is Geya- 
Hejjajji. 

( b ) R. G. D. N. 

I. 273 320 4096 450 

IT. 4494 &436-8 

JANYAS: 

(i) HEJJUJJI (ia) omits n in ascent—G, RL & SV. 
GD describes this as a mela with antaraga and the rest 
suddha svaras; Tu}aja gives the same laksana and observes 
that from this mela ‘Hejjajji’ and other ragas originate. 
He gives the phrase D n d d p m—g m p d D S. 

( b ) Svara values same as for No. (13). 

(it) JUJAVALI. 

(a) Ri is varja-vakra. Sancara: s m g m p d n s— 
s d n d p m g s—G; RL names it Jujahuli or Siujaskavali 
with the same sancara with descent assndpmgrgs; 
SV gives the Sancara: s M g M p D n s—d N d p p M g S, 
naming it Jujahuri. 

( b ) Svara values same as for No. (13). 
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VII.) 

N. 

III. 450 to 455-1. 

(in) KALGADA. 

(<a) s r g p d n s—s n d p g r s—G. SV gives the 
sancara: S r G p p D N S—S nDPpGRS;itis named 
Kalangada in RL. 

(b) Svara values same as for No. (13). 

No. (14) VAKULABHARANAM. 

(k») Sampurna—G, RL, and RS; V gives the mela 
the name ‘Vati Vasanta Bhairavi’ and adds that ‘Vasan- 
ta Bhairavi’ uses pa sparingly. Tulaja gives the same 
description under the name Vasanta Bhairavi, and adds 
that in ascent the phrase s r g m does not occur and in des¬ 
cent pa is omitted. 

(&) R. G. and D. N. 

Same as for No. (13). I. 455-1 

II. 460-7 
474- 

III. 455-1 tb 469. 

No. (15) MAYAMALAVAGAUDA. 

(a) Sampurna according to G, RL and SK. V 


gives the same laksana. 

Tulaja repeats 

it but adds 

that in 

ascending from 

madhya to tara sadja 

ga and ni 

do not 

occur regularly, 

e.g., d s 

s r—s rmgr- 

-m p d s S 

etc. 

(b) 

R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 

273 

320 

409-6 

479-9 

II. 

269-7 

324 

399-9 

486 


284-4 

, « 

404-4 

491-5 


• , 

• • 

426-7 

497-6 

III. 

266-7 

320 

404-4 

479 


to 

to 

to 

to 


284 

337- 

426 

486 


JANYA RAGAS. 

(,i ) SAVERI. 

(a) s r m p d s—s n d p m g r s—G, RL, SK; Veh- 
katamakhin defines this as purna, ga and ni being omitted 
in ascent, and sometimes used as trisruti notes (which is 
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still true); classed under ‘Gurjari mela’ as an auduva by 
omitting ga and ri—GD; T agrees with V; RV gives the 
phrases:—d n d p d—r s r g s r s—r gsrrag r—S g r 
gpdndpnd etc.; A omits ni altogether, but otherwise 
agrees with G. 


R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 273 

320 

4267 

479-9 

11. 2667 

307-2 

399-9 

486 

269-7 

324 

409-6 

406 

284-4 

, , 

404-4 

# # 

III. 2697 

320 

404-4 

460 

to 

to 

to 

to 

273 

324 

426 

479 


(ii) GAULA. 

(•a) D is varjavakra in ascent and descent; s r g m 
r m p n s—s n p m g m r s—G and SK; RL gives s r m p 
n s for ascent; V says it is saldava by omitting D, and uses 
G irregularly:—s r m p n s—s npmrgmrs;A says it 
omits G and D; GD says it is sa,dava by omitting dha 
and has for amsa ni and ri; Tulaja’s treatment of ga is 


significant and illustrated in the sancarl: 
r s s n p—p m r s—S R G M R R.S etc. 

rmPnsrgmr 

(6) R. 

G. 

N. 

I. 266-7 

320 

479-9 

II. 269-7 

324 

486 

273 

. . 

, , 

III. 266-7 
to 

273 

(in) BAULI. 


479-9 

to 

491-5 


(a) S r g p d s—s n d p g r s—G, RL and SK; V 
defines it as omitting ma, and without ni in ascent. SD 
says that ni is sparingly used in ascent; according to GD 
ni is omitted but ma is amsa; Tulaja calls it Bahuji and 
defines it as $adava by omitting ma: the phrase p d n s in 
ascent is rare according to him. 

(6) R. G. D. N. 

I. 2697 320 409 6 479*9 

II. 273 324 
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Ill. 269-7 

320 

409-6 

4 


to 

to 

to 



273 

330 

426 

•' r* ‘ 


(iv) NADANAMAKRIYA. 

(,a) Sampurna in aroha and avaroha. ‘Madhy^ 
raga\ Sancara: Srgmpd n—n d p m g r s N—G; RL 
defines it as sampurna and vakra and gives the sancara:— 
Srgmpdpn s—n sndpmgrs and an Andhra reading: 
srgmpd n—n dpmgrsn;V describes it as purna; it 
is adorned by m, and omits g in ascent according to Aho- 
bala, who gives the phrases sMsrgmMgmpdnddpm 
p m p MM—S r MM; Sampurna, has antara ga and not 
sadharana ga—GD; in arohana and avaroha the murcha- 
nas are not irregular—T; V, T and GD call it Nadarama- 
kriya. 


R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

1. 273 

320 

409-6 

479-9 

II. 269-7 

307-2 

404-4 

460-7 

111. 269-7 

320 

409-9 

479-9 

to 

to 

to 

* to 

273 

324 

426-7 

491-5 


(v) MECABAULI. 

(а) s r g p d s—s n d p m g r s—G. RL identi¬ 
fies this with the Andhra reading, and in an alternative read¬ 
ing includes ni in ascent; sampurna and without ma and 
ni—V. T calls it purna and gives the phrases: r s d r s— 
d s r G—r gddppmmggpd S—n dpMpdn d p m 
g r S r s n. 

(б) R. G. D. N. 

Their values are the same as No. (15). 

( vi ) REGUPTI. 

(**) S r g p d s—S d p g r s—G, arid RL which 
calls it Revagupti; V gives the same definition; T says it 
is audava by omitting ma and ni. 

(6) R. G. D. N. 

I. 273 320 409-6 4799 

23 
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(vii) MALAHARI. 

(a) S r m p d s—s dpmgr s—G and RL and V; 
—do—in avaroha the flow of notes in complicated and 
dense T. 

( b ) R. G. D. N. 

1. 273 320 4C9-6 479*9 

(viii) MAtiGALAKAISlKA. 

(«) ri is varja vakra in ascent. Sancara: s m g m 
p m D n s—S n d p m g r s—G. RL gives Smgmpdns 
in ascent. 

( b ) R. G. D. N. 

I. 273 320 409*6 4799 

(ix) PADI. 

(a) s r m p n s—s npdpmr s—G. RL names it 
also as Pahadi. V defines it as sadava, omitting ga and 
using dha irregularly; in ascent dha is leapt over—T; 

(6) R and N. 

I. 273 479-9 

(at) GAURI. 

(«) S r m p n s—s ndpmgr s—G. According 
to V cyutapancama is also used. SD gives the sancara 
‘S r m p d n s—s ndpmpmgrs,’ and remarks that 
cyutapancama is used in descent. 

(b) R. G. D. N. 

I. 273 320 409-6 479-9 

(xi) SINDHURAMAKRIYA. 

(a) S g m p d n s—s n p d p m g s—G. (Under 
this name T defines an uttaranga mela). 

(&) G. D. N. 

I. 320 409-6 479-9 

(xii) GAULIPANTU. 

(«) Srgrmpdpns—sndpmgrs—GandSK; 
V describes it as sampurna, and without g and d in ascent; 
T says it is a Bottabhasa, Pfirna and in Aroha g and d are 
omitted and the descent is regular. RV gives the phrases: 
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Dpnsrs—nsrgrs—nsrmgrs—rmpmdp m p— 
p m p d n d p—m p n s r—s rNdppdMG r—DMG r— 
r r g r s. 


( b ) 

R. G. 

M. 

D. 

N. 


I. 273 320 

341-4 

409-6 

479.9 


II. .. 

345-6 

. . 

• • 

(aHU) 

SAURASTRA. 




(<*) 

S r g m p d n s—s n 

D p m g i 

■ s—G and RL. 

According 

to S. K. the sancara is 

‘srgmpDn s—s n d n d 


p m g r s’. V says that it is sampurna and uses occasionally 
pancasruti dha, which is true to modern practice, which 
almost exclusively uses the sharp d; the Kaisiki ni is an 
accidental note; RV gives the phrases: S g r s n s r s— 
n s d n s r—n d n s r s—S S d p m g r—p n d p m g r etc. 
T classes it under this mela and says the notes are regularly 
and irregularly applied. He gives the phrases: s r s n D p 
—p d p d n d p—p m G r g m P p etc. 

(6) R. G. D. N. 

I. 273 320 409-6 479-9 

426-7 * 460-7 

(xiv) GURJARI. 

(a) s r g m p d n s—s d n p m g r s—G. According 
to V it is sampurna and has ri for graha; T says it is 
purna with the phrases: r s n p—d s r s n s n s—r s n s— 
d s r s—r g P m g s—D n s d p M—p m g g r—r s n s S: 
Ahobala says ‘Daksina Gurjari’ omits m and n in avaroha, 
e.g., gpdsrgrsdndpdpgmgrS. 

(6) R. G. D. N. 

<:73 320 409-6 479-9 

(xv) PARAJU. 

(ia) Sampurna according to G, V and RL. SK 
gives as sancara: S G m p d n s-rs n d p m G r s. 

(6) R. G. D. N. 

I. 273 320 f 409-6 479.9 

(xvi) PVRVI. 

(») srgmpdnds—sndpmdmgrs—G. V 
calls it sampurna. RL calls it purna but gives an Andhra 
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reading which agrees with G’s. TulajS gives the phrases: 
SgrgmpdNddp S—s ndpntgpmgGr s. 

(ft) R. G. D. N. 

I. 273 320 409-6 479-9 

(xvii) VASANTAM. 

(«) s g m d n s—s n d m g r s—G. V says it is 
sampfirna with vakra ga in ascent, r being varja: it takes 
the cyutapancama,. In present practice, this raga uses 
sharp d more often than the flat. 

(ft) R. G. D. N. 

I. 273 320 409-6 479 9 

432 

(xviii) LALITA. 

(ws) Omits pa—V. Ahobala gives the same lak- 
sana and gives the phrases :srgmdnssnd m—g r s r s 
nsndnnsrgmgrsns etc.; GD gives the same lak- 
sana; Tulaja says it is a Takkabhasa. He gives the 
phrases: n s r m g r— r s n s n s n d—m d n s r—r m m d— 
mdnSndndmmgrrS etc.; Tyagaraja’s song begin¬ 
ning with the word ‘Sitamma’ has been traditionally handed 
down as composed in Lalita with the sancara ‘smgmdns 
—s n d m g r s’, using sharp dha. 

(ft) R. G. D. N. 

I. 273 320 409-6 479-9 

432 

No. (16) CHAKRAVAKAM. 

(a) Sampurna—G, RL, SK and RS. V gives the 
name ‘Toya Vega Vahinf. According to him ‘Vega 
VShini’ is Sampfirna. 


(O 

R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 

273 

320 

432 

455*1 

II. 

269-7 

324 

426-7 

460-7 


No. (17) SORYAKANTAM. 

(i a) Sampfirna—G, RL, SK and RS. V gives it 
the name ‘Chayavati; and says it omits Pa in aroha. 

(ft) R. G. D. N. 

I. Same as for No. (16). 479'9 

II. 486 
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JANYA RAG A. BHAIRAVAM. 

(ia) s r g m p d n s—s d p m g r s—G. RL says 
it is vakra purna in descent. V calls it purna and assigns 
it to the 16th me]a,; Subbarama Diksitar gives it the san- 
c5ra:—s r g m p d n s—s dpmpmgrs. 

(6) Svara values same as for No. (17). 

No. (18) HATAKAMBARI. 

(•a) Sampurna—G, RL, SK and RS. V calls it 
‘Jaya Buddha Malavi’, purna using vakra dhaivata. 

( b ) R. GandNi. Dha. 

I. Same as for No. (17) 455 

II. 440 

No. (19) JHANKARA DHVANI. 

(a) Sampurna—G, RL, SK and RS. According 
to V, its name is ‘Jharikara Bhramari’ and ni is omitted in 
ascent. 

( b ) R. G. D. N. 

I. 2879 3072 409-6 . 450 

II. 436-8 

No. (20) NATABHAIRAVI. 

(a) Sampurna—G, RL, SK, RS and RP. V calls 
it ‘Nari Ritigaula’; according to him Ritigaula omits dha 
in ascent. S. Diksitar gives the sancara srgmpdpn s— 
s n d m g r s; Tujaja defines the Bhairavi mela with suddha 
m and d, sadharana ga, Kaisiki ni and pancasruti dha. 
This is to be noted, cf. V. Govinda Diksita also similarly 
defines the Bhairavi mela. 

( b) R. G. D. N. 

I. 287-9 307-2 404-4 455*1 

II.* .. * .. 409*6 

JANYA RAGAS. 

(i) BHAIRAVI. 

(iff) G defines it as ‘pavarja vakra’ in ascent and 
‘pavarja’ in descent: — s r g m n d n s — s n d m g r s. 
According to RL, it is sampfirna in ascent and omits pa in 
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descent. According to SK it is sampiirna. V defines it 
as sampurna and as taking pancasruti dha occasionally. 
According to RP it is sampurna. A assigns it only 
flat dha, with the phrases:—s r g m p d n—s n d p m g r s 
—s gmgmgmpmgrs. T says it is Upanga, named 
‘Bhairavf: Dha is amsa: Sampurna with the phrases:— 
g r s—s r s n n d—p d n d p m—p d n s—n s g m g m— 
g m n n d n—p d n—s n n s. Present practice assigns it 
sharp and flat dha. 


R. 

G, 

D. 

N. 

I. 287-9 

307-2 

404*4 

455-1 



432 


II. 284-4 

303-3 

409*6 

449-4 

291-6 


426-7 

460-7 



436-8 


III. 287-9 

307-2 

404-4 

455-1 

to 

to 

to 

to 

300 

317-7 

419 

374 


432 to 
449 


(it) RITIGAULA. 

(a) ‘Sampurnavakra’ in ascent and descent: s g r 
g m n d m p n s—s ndmpdmgr s—G. According to 
RL it is purnavakra in ascent and pa is omitted in descent: 
Sgrgmpmndn s—s n p m g r s. SK defines it as 
S g r g m n s—s ndmpmgrs. According to GD, n is 
amsa, and the raga is purna. Tiulaja says that in descent r is 
omitted and murchanas ending in pa are many. In des¬ 
cending from s to p, d is omitted. He gives the phrases:— 
g m g r G r s—g m n d m N N—d m G r—n n n—g r s 
etc. Dha flat and sharp are used. 

(6) R. G. D. N. 

I. 287-9 307-2 404-4 455-1 

432 

(iU) JAYANTASR1. 

(a) s g m d n s—s n d m p m g s—G. 

(6) G. D. 

307*2 409-6 


I. 


N. 

455-1 
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(w) HINDOLAM. 

(.a) R and P are varja and vakra is ascent: s m 
g m d n s—s n d m g s—G. RL defines it as S g m d n s— 
sndmgs. V calls it auduva by the omission of ri and 
pa; ditto, A and GD. 

(b) G. D. N. 

I. 307-2 426-7 455-1 

II. 303-3 404-4 460 7 

(v) ABHERL 

(a) S g m p n s—s ndpmgr s—G, RL, and SK. 
According to V it is purna and omits pa in ascent. SD 
gives it the sancara:—s m g m p s—s n d p m g r s. GD 
classes it under Ahari mela, which gives all the above 
notes. He calls it purna. Tulaja puts it under Bhairavi, 
and names it Pahcama Bhasa. He gives the phrases:— 
g m p s s—r s n s—n d p m g m—p s S M—m m g g s n S 
S—P m m g g s s—S m g m P s n n—s S n d p—m M m 
g r s; RP classes it under the same mela. Dha.sharp 
is at present used, contradictory to laksana. 

( b ) K. G, D. N. 

I. 287-9 307-2 409-6 455 1 

432 

(vi) UDAYARAVI CANDRIKA. 

(a) S g m p n s—s n p m g s—G. V admits the 
sancara but places it under No. (9). Tulaja derives it 
from Natamela with dha and ga omitted. He gives the 
phrases:—s n p—s npmrp m—p s n s—r r p m p— 
s n n s etc. 

(b) Svara values same as for No. (20). 

(vti) AN AN DA BHAIRAVI. 

(«) G calls it sampurna vakra in ascent and sam¬ 
purna in descent. According to V, fi is omitted and dha 
is vakra in ascent, and the raga is sampurna. RL defines 
it as S g m p n s—s ndpmgrs and also sgrgm p d p 
n s—s ndpmgrs. SK gives sgrgmpdpsfor 
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ascent. A derives it from Bhairavi and gives:—n n s g 
Ggrsrrsn s—n nmggmmpmggmgGgr sn 
N s M—D pmmpmggmgGgggGgrsnnsggr s 
n n S S as sancari. Tulaja says that the ascent and descent 
of notes are not regular but complicated e.g .:—P d p m 
Pmmggrsnn s—g g s—P p S s—n n d—d p p m— 
mggr s—n n s g G S etc. RP gives Dha as amsa and 
gives m p d P S n—d p M G r s n S etc. Antara ga 
Kakali ni and sharp dha are admitted now as accidental 
notes. 

(&) R. G. D. N. 

I. 287-9 307-2 409-6 460-7 

324 432 479-9 

(m) DEVAKRIYA. 

(<a) ‘Madhyaraga’. Pa is varjavakra in ascent 
and dha is vakra in descent:—s rgmnd n—p d m g r s n 
—G. This sancara is called ‘Andhra’ by RL, which gives 
also s r g m d n s—s n d m g r s. (V’s Devakriya corre¬ 
sponds to G’s Suddha saveri) RP describes it as purnavakra 
under No. (20) with dha for amsa. T agrees with V. 
Catussruti dha is also used. 

( b ) Svara values same as for No. (20). 

(ix) MAWI. 

(a) Sampurna—G and RL. SK defines it:—s r g 
m p n d n s—s nspdpmgmrgs. V calls it sampurna 
and SD defines it:—n s R g m p d n s—s n id p m g r s. 
Sharp dha is now used as an accidental. 

( b ) Svara values same as for Bhairavi. 

(*) NAYAKI. 

(i a ) Ga is ‘Varjavakra’ in aroha and sampurna in 
descent:—s rgmpdNidp s—s N d p m G r s—G. RL 
calls it ‘Andhra’ in form. V says it is sampurna and sung 
acoording to practice and classes it under No. (22). Now 
the raga adopts sharp dha only. 
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VIL] 


R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 287-9 

303-3 

432 

455-1 

II. 291-6 

307-2 

437-4 

460-7 

III. 

303-3 


432 


to 


to 


311-1 


455 


(xi) GHANTARAVAM. 

(ia) Sampurna with dha for graha—V. SD says 
that this is traditionally called Ghanta and gives its murcha- 
na as sgrgmpdpndn s—s n d p m g r s. In this raga, 
suddha ri, 6harp ri, hat and sharp dha occur. In current 
usage suddha ri and suddha dha predominate. RL under 
this mela gives the sancara:—s grgmpndn s—n s n d 
p m p m g r s. SK classes ‘Ghantaravam’ under No. (8) 
with the sancara:—s r g m p n s—s ndpmgrs;it adds the 
phrases S n D p d n s and G r g m p and calls the raga 
‘sankrama’. A calls it Ghanta, assigns it komala dha, and 
gives the sancari:—g m p d n s—r snsnidpmgmpdp 
mgmpmgrssrss n—g ggmpdpmgrssr sn 
—g mpdnsndpmpmpmgmgrgrs n—p d n S 
r s n S. RP classes ‘Ghanta’ under No. (20) and calls 
it sampurna vakra in arohana and avarohana. GD puts 
Ghanta under Srlragamela, with dha for arnsa; it is purna. 
T gives for it the following sancari under Bhairavi mela:— 
Ptnpgrsgrnsgrgm p—n d P—N S—n s n id P— 
hi p n d p—p mpmgrsgrnS S—N s g r — g m g r— 
S g r r s d d p—m p d P s S S—n s n d p m p—n d p—p 
pptttgrsgrnSS. 

(b) R. G. D. N. 

I. 273 307 2 409-6 4607 

287-9 432 

No. (21) KIRAVANI. 

(*l) Sampdfta—G, RL, and SK. V calls it Kirana- 
vali, with pa vakra and ma omitted* in ascent and in des¬ 
cent vakra dha and ma. 

(b ) R. G. D. N. 

I. 287-9 307-2 409-6 4799 

24 
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No. (22) KHARAHARAPRIYA. 

(a) Sampurna—G, RL, SK and RP. V calls No. 
(22) by the name Sri with purna aroha and the slight 
use of dha, and vakra ga in descent. SD gives S r m p n s 
—s npdnpmrgrs. 

(b) R. G. D. N. 

1. 287 9 307-2 432 460-7 

JANYA RAGAS. 

(i) SRI. 

(a) Avaroha is sampurna vakra. S r m p n s—s n 
pdnpmrgr s—G and RL. A says it omits g and d 
in ascent and gives the sancari:—r rpmgrgrsSSns 
n d p m p n n s—n SrmmppnnSrgrsn s n d p m 
p m MmgrrgrgrsnnS. GD calls it purna. T says 
it is very popular, ‘the prince of ragas’, the first of melas 
and purna: its sancari according to him is:—S s n s—r g 
r s—s n p—m r m p n p—n s n s r g r s—s n n p d n p m 
m P etc. He says that it belongs undoubtedly to the sadja- 
grama. 

( b ) Svara-values same as for No. (22). 

(*) MADHYAMAVATI. 

(a) S r m p n s—s n p m r s—G, RL, SK arid V. 
GD puts it under Sriraga meja. A gives r, m and n as 
amsas, with the sancari:—m pnsrmrsnspmpnp 
mpmrmrs. T calls it raganga under Sriraga mela and 
gives the phrases:—p PmnpnpmrMmrmmpn 
n s etc. 

( b ) R. N. 

I. 287-9 455*1 

(in) MANIRANGU. 

(a) Dha is varjavakra in ascent, and dha is omit¬ 
ted in descent :— s r G m p n s — s n p m G r s —G. RL 
gives it as the Andhra reading: it also gives:—s r m p n s 
—s ndpmgrgrs. V agrees with G. RP says it is 
purna vakra in avaroha. Accoilding to T it is sadava by 
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the omission of dha, and has the phrases:—n srgrnnsn 
—g r r s n—s r m p—m p n— s n p m g r—r S S etc. 

(6) R. G. N. 

I. 2879 307-2 460-7 

(iv) SAINDHAVI. 

(i a) ‘Madhyaraga’; N d n s r g m—p mgrsndns 
—G. V describes it as purna with dha irregularly used in 
ascent. SK gives the sancara Dnsrgmpd n—d p m 
g r s n d. According to T it gives victory in battle and is 
sampurna; he gives the phrases:—s r s—r s n n—d n s r— 
s r m m p d—p n d p—s n d p m p m g r—m g g r r s. 
RV gives the phrases:—n d n s r—s rgr r—r s g r r— 
grsrr—rgrgs—sgr r s-grmgg—rgrrgg r r— 
s r m m g g r s—r rgsg r—m m m—p p p—d d p p m— 
pdp d—m p m p—d p m g r—p m g r—m g r g r—s r 
ndsrppdmpDP. 

( b ) D. N. R. G. 

I. 216 230-3 287-9 * 307-2 

(v) USENI. 

(i a) R is amsa; Sampurna. Sancara:—S R G m 
p d n s—s n d p M g r s—G. RL says this is the Andhra 
reading; its other reading is S r g m p d n s—s d p m g r s. 
V calls it a sampurna, raga. According to SK the san¬ 
cara isSrgmpndnsin ascent. RP gives ri as amsa, 
and calls it purna and purnavakra in arohana and 
avarohana. T calls it purna, with sa for amsa, and gives 
the phrases:—r g M g r S—r gmpnmndp m—n d n S— 
n Id p m—p d m g r s—r g r r s. RV gives the phrases:— 
n d n s r—s r g r—s g r r s—r gmpmgrgs r—r p M g 
r m g r—S g r r—s s r g m p d p m—p d p n d n p d m— 
d n d n s—n d n s r S n d p—m p id n p d—m p m g r s 
etc. duddha dha occurs as an accidental in current usage. 

(6) R. G. D. N. 

I. 287-9 307-2 432 4607 

409-6 
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(vi) KAPI. 

(a) SrGmrpmpdn 8—s ndpmgr s—G. 
This is an Andhra reading according to RL which des¬ 
cribes the sancara as sampurna also. V describes it as 
sampurna. RP says it is famous and sampfirna in aroha 
and avaroha. Tulaja calls it puma and gives the phra¬ 
ses:—R g g r s—r gmpdn s —3 ndpmgr s—R g g r s— 
n d p—D N S—p dnsrgmpmn n—s n p m m p m— 
p g r s r n n—d p m p d n s—r rnpmgrs. 

(‘Hindustani Kapi’, which is the popular form of 
Kapi, uses antara ga, suddha dha and Kakali ni in addi¬ 
tion.) 

(b) R. G. D. N. 

I. 287-9 307-2 432 4607 

(vii) DARBAR. 

(«) Srmpdn s—S N d p m G R S. The descent 
is sampurna and in it ri and ga are shaken—G. RL gives 
the same sancara. 

( b ) R. G. D. N. 

I. 287-9 307-2 432 4607 

III. 307-2 

to 
337 

(mi) MUKHARI. 

(a) In aroha dha is varjavakra. Sancara:—s r 
m p d n d s—s ndpmgr s—G and RL. According to 
SK it is s r m p n d s—s ndpmgr s. V puts it under 
No. (20) and defines it as omitting g and n in ascent. 
(GD identifies it with the ‘suddha* mela.) A assigns 
komala ri, pfirva ga, purva ni and komala dha and gives 
the phrases:—d SrmmPnndpmggrsrs s— 
dsrmmpdssrggrrsndnndpmpMgr 
s r s s D S. At present Buddha dha is also used. 

(&) R. G. D. 

I. 287*9 303-3 409*6 

432 


N. 

4551 
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No. (23) GAURI MONOHARI. 

(a) Sampurna—G. V calls it Gauri Vejavali: 
according to him Velavali omits ga and ni in ascent. 

(b) R. G. and D. N. 

I. Same as for No. (22) 479*9 

No. (24) VARUNAPR1YA. 

(a) Sampurna—G. V calls it Viravasantam: It 
is gavarja, with vakra dha, omits dha in ascent and is 
sampurria, 

( b ) R. G. and N. D. 

I. Same as for No. (23) 455*1 

No. (25) MARARANJANI. 

(a) Purna — G. V calls it Saravati, which omits 
ri and ga in ascent according to him. 

(&) R. G. D. N. 

I. 287*9 320 409*6 450 

No. (26) CARJJKESI. 

(a) Purna — G. Called Tarangini by V actording 
to whom it omits ri and ga in ascent, and in descent uses 
the phrase pdnrgMgr. 

( b ) R. G. andD. N. 

I. Same as for No. (25). 460*7 

No. (27) SARASANGI. 

(a) Sampurna—G. ‘Saurasena’ omits ri in des- 
eent^-V. 

(b ) R. G. and D. N. 

I. Same as for No. (25). 479*9 

No. (28) HAR1KAMBHOJI. 

(a) Sampfirna—G, RP etc. Called ‘HarikedSra- 
gaula’ by V who defines Kedaragaula as Sampflrna and 
omitting g and dha in ascent. Govinda Dlksita calls Hari- 
k&mbhoji by the same ‘Kambhoji’ mela. 


R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 287*9 

320 

432 

455*1 

II. 291*6 

324 

437*4 

460*7 
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JANYAS. 

(i) KAMBHOJI. 

(«) Omits ni in ascent and is purna in avaroha— 
G. V calls it sampurna and without ga and ni aroha. A 
says ma and dha are amsas and gives the phrases:—g p 
d s s n d s d s—d s r m m g r s—d srmgrssrggrg 
r s—sndpDpmgpdSrsndpdpmggp d s r g r 
s r m g r s—srsssndpdpmgrgrsetc. According 
to him m and n are omitted in ascent. Tulaja calls it a 
bhasa of Kakubha, omitting m and ni in ascent and gives 
the phrases:—g p d s S n p—p dnpdpmgr s—s r g m r s— 
d n p P D D S etc. The kakall ni is now used in the 
phrase *sNp\ 


( b ) 

R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 

287-9 

320 

432 

455 1 


, , 

g m 

# , 

479-9 

II. 

284-4 

324 

426-7 

460-7 


291-6 

. . 

437-4 

. . 

III. 

287-9 

320 

432 

455-1 


to 

to 

to 

to 


291-3 

327-4 

440 

4641 

( m ) kedaragaula. 



(a) S r m p n s- 

-s n d p m g r s- 

— G and RL. 

GD 


describes the mela of the raga as purna with pancasruti ri 
and dha and the other notes given above. RV gives the 
phrases:—n s r g r s—n n S r g s r—S g r g r s—m g 
r gr s—m dpm g—r m p d p d mp d—m pn nd p—pn 
dnpdmdpmgr—dp dmpn d p—sn dpdm p n S— 
snddMggS. Tulaja derives it from Kambhoji mela; 
calls it purna and gives the sancari:—S s n d p—n n d p 
m g r—r m p n N d—n s n d p m—p n n S etc. 


R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 287-9 

320 

432 

455-1 

II. 284-4 

• 9 

426-7 

460-7 

291-6 


437-4 

• • 
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(lm) MOHAN A. 


(a) S r g p d s—s d p g r s—G and RL. Classed 
under No. (65) by V. Tulaja calls this ‘Mohanakalyan? 
putting it under Kambodi mela with the phrases:—S r s d 
p—d s r g r g p—g p d S—d p d s d p—d p g r—g p g d p d 
—g p g d p G—p G. rgrRSjhe says the svara group¬ 
ings are vakra in this raga. 

(ft) R. G. D. 

I. 2879 320 432 

II. 291*6 .. 437-4 


(iv) JUNJHUTI. 

(o) ‘Madhyaraga’; mandra ni is omitted in aroha 
and avaroha is sampurna; Sancara:—d s r g m p d n— 
dpmgrsndpd S—G. SK gives the sancara:—d s r g 
m p d n—n dpmgrsndp. The sadharana ga is also 
now occasionally used. 

(ft) R. G. D. N. 

I. 287-9 320 432 • 455 1 

303-3 


( v ) SAHANA. 

(a) N is amsa. Sancara:—s r g m p m d n s—S 
ndpmgmrgr s—G. RL says it is pavarja and vakra 
in ascent:—S rgmdmdns, and in descent sampurna. 
V classes it under No. 22, with pa as vakra in ascent and 
as purna. There is nowadays a tendency to introduce 
the Kakali ni as an accidental: This is not sanctioned by 
traditional laksya and laksana. 


(6) 

R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 

287-9 

320 

432 

455-1 

II. 

284-4 

311*1' 

307-2 

426*7 

460*7 


( vi ) N1LAMBARI. 


(a) In aroha it is sampurna vakra, and dha is 
varjavakra in avaroha; the sancara is:—s rgmpdpns 
—s n p m g r g s—G. SK classes it under the same Mela, 
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but gives the avaroha assnpdnpmgrgrfftgS. RL 
classes it under Mela No. (29) with the sancara:—s r g 
m p d n s—S npdpmgrgmgs. V puts it under 
No. (29) calls it sampurna, with vakra dha, and vakra ri 
in avaroha; SD gives it the sancara:—S rgmpdpnnsn 
d n s—P n p M g r g s. RP puts it under No. (28). 
Current laksya makes use of Kakali ni generally with 
Kaisiki ni as accidental. RV gives the phrases:—n s S 
snsggmggrmg s—S n p n n S—n s g r s—n n S m 
—g g r m g—S g r g m g m p—g m p d p m p—m p d n p 
m g m—p dpmg s—p S n p d p m—gm p n n s n n d— 
pndndmgmrmgs etc. 


(*) 

R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 


I. 287-9 

320 

432 

479-9 


• • 

. , 

. , 

460-7 


tl. 291*6 

307-2 

426-7 

455-1 

(vii) 

iSAMA. 




(«) 

S r m p d s— 

-S d p m g r 

s—G. 

V accepts 

this sancara, but classes it 

under No. (29). Tulaja puts it 

under No. 

(28), and gives the phrases: 

—S r £ 

;rmg r— 

m m d d p—d D S—S d p 

mpmgsrsi 

3 etc. 


(*) 

R. 

G. 

D. 



I. 287-9 

320 

432 



(wit) DVIJAVANTI. 

(d) Aroha is sampurna vakra, avaroha is sam- 
pfirna vlsamavakra. Sancara:—s r g m p d n s—s n d p 
m g r g s—G. RL says it is pfirna in aroha and vakra in 
avaroha; gives the sancara of the descent as S n d n d p 
m p g r s, calling G’s rendering as Andhra. V calls it 
sampurna and as sung according to laksya; SD gives the 
saficara:—R gmpdsndn s—n d p m g r s—r m g r s. 
Sadharana ga is a visiting note. 

(i) R. G. D. N. 

I. 287-9 320 432 455*1 

307-2 
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(ix) YARUKULAKAMBHOJI. 


(*) Sr 

m p d s—s n d p m g r 

s—G, 

RL and V. 

RV gives Yarukulakambhoji tanam as:- 

-MP 

n d P n d p 

—m d p d p n 

d p—m p m d p m g r— 

s r m p id n d d— 

mpdpmgr 

—d d p m g r—p dsn 

d d—p 

d m p d— 

sndpmgrs- 

-rmpdsnid. 



(b) 

R. G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 

287-9 320 

432 

455-1 

II. 

291-6 

437-4 

4607 


284-4 

426-7 



(x) SURATI. 

(«) Srmpns—sNdpmgpmRs—G. Accord¬ 
ing to RL, g is omitted in iiroha and in avaroha. V de¬ 
fines it as omitting g and d in ascent: calls it Surata. 

( b ) R. G. D. N. 

I. 287-9 324 432 455'1 

II. 284-4 460-7 

O') KHAMAS. 

(ia) G defines it is bereft of ri in ascent, and in 
avaroha is sama-visama-vakra, and mixed with catus- 
sruti ri. His sancara is S g m p d n s—n sndpmgs. 
Now kakali ni is occasionally used as an accidental. 


(*) 

R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 

287-9 

324 

432 

455-1 

486 

II. 


320 

426-7 

460-7 


(xii) NATAKURARJI. 

(a) S r g m d n s—s n d m g s—G. According 
to SK, it is S r g m d n s—s n d mp m g s. V says it omits 
p and r in descent. T calls it purna, and says pa is leapt 
over; he gives the phrases:—S n d n s—n s r G m r s n d 
—n s n p D—n d m g s—m g m n d n s—etc. RV gives: 
Sndnpdndn s—n s r r s r m g s g m p m m g — 
smgmmnndn s— etc. 

25 
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( b) R. G. D. N. 

I. 287-9 324 432 455-1 

No. (29) DHIRASANKARABHARAfifAM. 

(«) Sampurna—G and V. SK and RL class 
‘Earikarabharanam’ as a janya under this scale with the 
sancara:—S r g m p d n s—s d p m g r s. GD calls it a 
sampurna raga with pancasruti ri and dha and describes 
its mela. Tulaja makes an interesting distinction between 
the mela arid the raga named Sankarabharanam; he says 
that this raga is derived from Sankarabharana mela, and 
uses pancasruti dha. He gives the phrases:—s s n d N S d p 


—mgrgmpd 

n S n D—g- 

-gr s 

—s n d n S—S n P- 

-Dp 

—g pdSNSDMGmRs 

etc. 

RV gives the phrases:— 

nsdnpdnsr 

s—g m r g- 

—s m j 

g m p m g etc. 


(b) 

R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 

287-9 

324 

432 

479-9 

II. 

291-6 

320 

437-4 

486 

III. 

287-9 

324 

432 

479-9 


to 

to 

to 

to 


291-3 

330 

440 

490 


JANYA RAGAS. 


(i) KURANJI. 

(a) ‘Madhya raga’; n s r g ni p d—d p m g r s n s 
—G. RL gives n s r g m p d n—n d p m g r s n; its 
. Andhra reading isSnsrgmp d—d p m g r s n s. V de¬ 
fines it as sampurna omitting dha in ascent, with vakra 
dha in descent. T calls it purna and upariga: in ascent 
according to him g and d, and in descent d are leapt over: 
he gives the phrases:—P mgr s—n n s r m g g r s—s n n 
p m m— m g g r S—n n s—r mmgmpnnS etc. 

(b) N. R. G. D. 

I. 243 287-9 320 432 

(it) KEDARA. 

(a) R and D are varja and vakra in Sroha, and 
the avaroha is sampurnavakra. Catus-Sruti dha is in- 
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eluded. SafieSra:—smgmpn s—S npmgmdpmg 
r 8—G. According to RL, s r g m p n s—8 npmgrs; 
the Andhra reading being s m g m p n s—s npmgrs. 
V says it is an audava, by omitting dha, and its ga is 
vakra. T says it is sadava by the omission of dha and 
gives the phrases:—m gmpPnMPn SS—m g m g r 


s n s etc. 



1 "■ Hr-, j4 

(ft) R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 287-9 

324 

426-7 

486 

II. 

320 


479-9 

(Hi) BY AG. 




(n) S g m p n d 

n s—s n d p m 

G r s— 

G. Kaisiki ni 

is now used as a visiting note. 



(6) R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 287-9 

324 

432 

479-9 


4607 

(iv) HAMSADHVANI. 

(•a) S r g p n s—s n p g r s—G and V. 

(b) R. G N. 

I. 2879 324 486 

II. 273 4741 


(v) DEVAGANDHARI. 

( a ) In aroha it is sampurna vakra, and sampurna 
in avaroha. Sancara:—s r g r m p d n S—s n D p m g 
R S—G. According to SK it is s r m p d s—s n d N d p 
m R S. (GD and T class it as sampurna under Srlraga 
mela) Kaisiki ni is used as a visiting note. V describes 
it under No. 22 as sampurna with vakra ri and dha. 


( b ) R. G. D. 

I. 287-9 324 432 

II. 320 


N. 

479-9 

4607 

455-1 


(id) ARABHI. 


(<*) S r m p d s—s n d p m g r s—G. V says it 
omits g and r in ascent, and occasionally uses ri in ascent. 
RL gives ri as amsa. According to GD it is sampurna. 
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T gives the sancari:—S D R S—M g r S N— d n s— 
d d p—p mpdndnsrMg r—r n s—D N N S. Tyaga- 
raja avoids the open (use of ni in his Pancaratna Krti in 
ArabhI. In current usage g and n are very sparingly 
applied. 

( b ) R. G. D. N. 

I. 287-9 324 432 479-9 

(vii) NAVAROJU . • 

(«) Madhyaraga. P d n s r g m p—m g r s n d 
p—G. RL repeats this laksana and gives dha as amsa. 
V says it is a sampurna raga, its range being within the 
two pancamas (i.e., mandra and madhyama). 

( b ) D. N. R. G. 

I. 216 243 287-9 324 

(iHii) AT AN A. 

(a) In aroha g and d are omitted. S r m p n s— 
snDpmgr s—G. Sampurna according to V who 
classes it under No. (28). RL classes it under No. (28) 
giving the sancara:—S r g m p d n s—S npdpmgmrs; 
dha is amsa. Kaisiki ni is now used as an accidental. 


(b) 

R. 

G» 

n. 

N. 

I. 

287*9 

320 

432 

479-9 





455*1 

III. 


303-3 





to 

341-4 




(ix) BILAHARI. 

(a) S r g p d s—s n d p m g r s—G. V calls it 
Bilahuri with vakra ma in ascent and occasionally using 
ni. T calls it Bilahuri and gives the phrases:—s r g p m 
g g! r s—r gpdsndsndpmgr's n—d r S—n s 
d p m g g r s—etc. Kaisiki ni is also occasionally used. 

W R- G. D. N. 

I. 287*9 320 432 479-9 

460-7 
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(*) SUDDHASAVERL 

(a) S r m p d s—s id p m r s—G. With the same 
sancara, classed under No. (28) in RL. According to 
V, it is classed under No. (1) as an audava omitting ga 
and ni. T classes it under Mayamalava with the above 
laksana and gives the phrases:—s id s—d d s s r r M M— 
r m p d d P—p M p—D S. We may believe that somehow 
ri and dha became sharpened and T’s Suddhasaveri attain¬ 
ed the modern form. 

(ft) R. D. 

I. 287-9 432 

(xi) BEGADA. 

(a) Sampurna vakra in aroha, and sampurna in ava- 
roha. SgrgMpdNdp s—S N d p M g r s—G. V de¬ 
fines it as sampurna and as omitting ri in ascent. RL says 
r and d are omitted in ascent and the raga is sung with sam¬ 
purna prayoga in descent: it gives the sancara:—s g m 
pnsorsgrgmpdN dp s—s n d p m g r s. Ma and 
ni give character to this raga and their peculiar values 
are given below. 



R. 

G. 

M. 

D. 

N. 

I. 

287-9 

324 

341-4 

432 

479-9 

II.. 



345-6 


486 




349-9 


460-7 




352 


469-3 

III. 



341-4 


455*1 




to 


to 




380-6 


485-5 


No. (30) NAGANANDI. 

(w) Sampurna G. ‘Nagabharanam’; vakra d in 
aroha and no d in descent—V. , 

(6) R. G. N. D. 

I. Same as for No. (29). 474-1 

No. (31) YAGAPRIYA. 

(a) Sampurna—G. ‘Kalavat!’; omits n in ascent 
and g is vakra in descent—V. 
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( b ) R. G. D. N. 

I. 307-2 324 409-6 436-8 

No. (32) RAGAVARDHANI. 

(a) Sampfirna—G. ‘Ragacudamani’: omits g in 

aroha and id in descent. R is varja—V. 

(6) R. G. D. N. 

I. Same as for No. (31). 455-1 

No. (33) GANGEYABHOSANI. 

(a) Sampurna—G. ‘GangataranginF: D and r 
are vakra in descent—V. 

( b ) R. G. D. N. 

I. Same as for No. (31). 479-9 

No. (34) VAGADHISVARI. 

(«) Purna—G. ‘Bhogacchayanata’: omits d in 
aroha; d is vakra in avaroha. G is varjya—V. 

( b ) R. G. N. D. 

I. Same as for No. (32). 432 

No. (35) SVLINI. 

(«) Purna—G. called ‘Sailadesaksi’ by V, accord¬ 
ing to whom r and n are omitted in ascent, and g in descent. 

(&) R. G. D. N. 

I. Same as for No. (34) 479-9 

JANYA. 

( i) DESAKSl. 

(a) Defined by G as consisting of satsruti ri, anta- 
ra ga, catus-sruti dha, kakall ni, and omitting m and n 
in ascent. The avaroha is sampurna vakra. G adds how¬ 
ever that the raga is derived from Harikambhoji mela. 

RL calls the raga Desaksarl* and defines it as omit¬ 
ting ni in ascent and as being vakrapurna in avaroha; It 
gives the sancara S r g m p d s—s ndpmgmrs. SK 
classes it under No. (35), which is supported by a gita by 
Subramanya Aiyar of Tiruvaiyar. 
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GD defines Desaksi mela as having suddha ma, panca- 
sruti dha, satsruti ri, antara ga and kakali ni, T derives 
Desaksi from the above mela and gives the sancari:—g p 
d d s—m m m r—s s s n—p d r—P d—S n p p m m r s— 
r s s n d S S—d d p d S s—d s n p p m r—g p D S etc. 
V defines that Sailadesaksi omits r and n in ascent and g in 
descent. 

(6) R. G. D. N. 

I. 303-3 324 432 479-9 

No. (36) CALANATA. 

(at) Sampurna—G. Under this mela, G describes 
Nata as of sampurna aroha and as omitting g arid d in 
descent. This agrees with V’s definition. A gives the 
sancari:—r gmpdnssnpmmpmmRSrgmrg m 
p d n s d n—etc. T calls it a Bhasariga derived from 
Nata mela; he says ga is omitted and gives the sancari:— 
SSSn p—r gmdnssnMp p—nf p N S—S S S n 
p S S S n—S SRrrgmpdn Snp etc. 


R. 

G. 

D. 

N. 

I. 307-2 

324 

460-7 

479-9 

II. 303-3 


435-5 

486 

311-1 


440 


III. 303-3 




to 

317-7 





The foregoing are called ‘Purvariga ragas’ by Veri- 
katamakhin. The melas No. (37) to No. (72) are called 
‘Uttarariga ragas’ by him and differ from the former group 
only by the presence of the ‘Pratimadhyama’. This single 
note is enough to establish a different raga-personality as 
between two scales which have all other notes in common. 
Hence the values of the notes given in the melakartas in 
the Purvariga group apply generally to this group also, 
which can be taken to be distiriguishdd solely by the value 
of the ‘Pratimadhyama* in almost all the cases. The 
difference in nomenclature and sancara between the schools 
of G and V can be perceived by reference to the gitas by 
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G and V, the Cafcurdandi-prakasika and the Saihgita- 
sampradayaprajdarsini. Therefore only a few well known 
scales and ragas of the uttaranga group are analysed here. 

No. (39) JHALA VARALI. 

(la) Sampurna—G. V calls this Dhali Varalika: 
he describes Varall as purna. This definition of Varall 
can be taken as final. GD defines it as having &uddha S, 
p, d, and g, kakall ni, and satsruti ma. T says Varall is 
purna, derived from this mela, a Bhinnapancama Bhasa, 
with the sancarl: g r g m p d—m pdsSndpmG r— 
S r g m p d n s—r gmpdnd p—m dndmggr S, etc. 


(b) 

R. 

G. 

M. 

D. 

N. 

I. 

266-7 

300 

364-7 

399-9 

491-5 

II. 

284-4 

291 

379-2 

409-6 

505-6 


273-0 





III. 


287-9 



486 


to to 

293-3 505-6 

No. (45) SUBHA PANTUVARALI. 

(a) Purna—G. V calls it Saiva Pantuvaralika. 
He defines ‘Pantuvarali’ as purna. Here also there is re¬ 
markable agreement between the 2 authorities, which 
should give Pantuvarali a final definition. RL defines 
it as Sampurna in aroha, and omitting pa in descent. 
According to T this is purna and derived from Sindhu- 
ramakriya Mela (consisting of Suddha ri, sadharana ga, 
‘antara’ ni and Vikrta Pancama ma) with the sancarl: S r 
g m d d n d N s—n d p m g r S—r G r r S—g r n d N S— 
etc. 

(b) R. G. M. D. N. 

I. 273 307-2 364-1 409 6 486 

No. (51) KAMAVARDHANI. 

(a) Purna—G. Called Ka^iramakriya by V, 
according to whom it is sampurna but with vakra ri in 
ascent. 
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(fc) R. G. M. D. N. 

I. 273 324 3641 4096 486 

No. (53) GAM AN AS RAM A. 

(io) Purna—G. Called Gamakakriya by V. 

( b ) R. G. M. D. N. 

I. 273 324 364-1 432 479 9 

JANYA. 

(i) PORVIKALYANI. 

(a) Sancara rSrgmpdnd s—S n d p m g r s— 
G. 

(fc) R. G. M. D. N. 

I. Same as for No. (53). 

No. (65) MECAKALYANI. 

(a) Samurna—G. Called Santa KalyanI by V. 



R. 

G. 

M. 

D. 

N. 

I. 

287-9 

324 

364-1 

432 

486 

II. 

291-6 

337 

368-6 

437-4 

. 497-6 


JANYAS 

(i) YAMUNA KALYANI. 

(a) Ni is varjavakra in ascent and descent. San¬ 
cara : S r g p m p d s—S d p m p g r s—G. V defines 
it as sampurna, and as using suddha ma; SD gives the 
sancara: Srgmpdn s—S n d p in G R S. SD gives g, 
r and d as athsa. Suddha ma is also used as an 
accidental. 

(fc) R. G. M. D. 

I. 287-9 324 364*1 432 

341*4 

(«) hamirkalyani. 

(a) S p m p d n s—S n d p g nvg r s—G. SD gives 
sampurna aroha and avaroha, for this raga, and mentions 
g, d and r as amsas. Suddha ma is used as an 
accidental. 

26 
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(b) R. G. M. D. N. 

I. 287 9 324 364-1 432 486 

341-4 

The foregoing ragas represent perhaps the most im¬ 
portant among those prevalent in the Karnatic System. 
Their laksana is not summed up merely by a description 
of their sancari, but its essence is embedded in laksya. 
According to this their constitution is found to be rich 
with colours endowed by usage and constant refinement. 
What this compositeness means with reference to the pro¬ 
blem of the srutis is the aim of the study of the vibration 
numbers of the svaras occurring in these ragas, and their 
values have been recorded in! the light of my observations. 

Generally there is agreement between different Schools 
as regards the sancara of the ragas other than those re¬ 
corded above, making allowance for differences in the 
names used by Govinda and Venkatamakhiri. For their 
arohana and avarohana reference may be made to the gitas 
by Govinda, Venkatamakhin, Paidal Gurumurti Sastrl, 
Tiruvaiyar Subramanya, Aiyar, etc., and to the list of ragas 
given in the Ganendu Sekharam, Gayakalocanam, Gana- 
bhaskaram, Sangita Sampraidaya Pradarsin! and other 
standard texts. 

It is to be noted that many compositions of Sri Tyaga- 
raja in uncommon ragas are from time to time being 
brought to the notice of the public. There is reason to 
believe that these ragas have been created by Tyagaraja in 
most cases, according to the Melakarta scheme, and the 
laksanas for them are determined by the songs themselves. 
This adds to the difficulty of drawing up a final list of 
ragas. Moreover, songs are being composed at present 
in many rare ragas, the nature of which is therefore being 
defined for the first time. In Appendix V are given the 
arohl and avarohi of some rare ragas in which songs have 
been composed in recent times. 



APPENDIX I. 

SOME INTERVALS COMMON TO VEDIC AND KARNATIC 

MUSIC. 

In the following passage:— 

R S SN SR SrS NSSR snS rss 
• • 

yo(a)pam puspam veda—puspavan prajavan pasuman bhavati 

—(Yajurveda) 

R is sometimes intoned as a suddha rsabha of less than 3 
srutis (corresponding to the dvisruti rsabha of Karnatic music) 
but more often as a catussruti rsabha. When rarely the verses are 
chanted at twice the normal pitch, R partakes the nature of a satsruti 
rsabha. N is sometimes akin to Kakali ni (15|8) but usually occurs 
as an interval divided from Sa by a tone. 

In the line— 

sRN ssR n S N sRsN SR NSSR 
yathanas samasa dvipade catuspade visvam pustan grame 
NS s R s S 

asmin analuram— (Yajurveda) 

the intervals divided by asterisks are divided from one another by 
six srutis approximately. These can be treated as satsruti intervals, 
which however do not occur as independent intervals but only result 
in the course of the particular piece chanted. There are numerous 
instances of this kind of interval in Vedic music of the above type. 

The following Saman using 7 notea, the only example of its 

kind, affords interesting and important material for study. The 
rendering in notation (the same as is given in Chapter II) is by 
Mr. Sankaranarayana Aiyalr. 

nr^ gtnr nr n n « nr s0 n i air 2 V at 
A. si a ft* nr n nin rtf n nr m 

C. nr nr nr nr n nr * *1 nr i nr nr nr 
w fir tr * s 2 n— it s 2 ® i at nr s 2 

A. nr n nr n nr s n—nr ft n nrR nrR nr ft nr— 

B. nr n nr n nr nr—m s nr nt nr nr s nr n—- 
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C. »n *t nr g w »it— m »ii m *n gi m n— 

*7—an u «t g h *n *t s a g,— 

A. *T—ftg mft lift mft n n gift m 0 gT— 

B. 5ft—qi gi *ir st *r g gr hi »n s— 

C. m —»tt *n *n ST g g nr in m g— 

tr s 2 st s 2 s—s! ? s 2 —g gi si 3 s234 tfi ii 

A. w ftg gift gift gr ft g—si ft g—g gi 5 ft gi gi gi ft 4 i g ii 

B. ST ST ST ST ST SI S—«ft ST—S ST ST SI ST SI ft II 

C SI SI ST ST ST ST S—ST ST—S ST ft ST ft ST ST II 

1 2 3 5 

as s f —st g A r si aft s 234 sr ii s s « s 23 

A. si s sft—sift si gi rft si si gift 5 fts n g si sr ft s 

B. ST S ST—ST ST SI ST ST ST ST ft || S SI ST ST S 

C. ST S ST—ST ST ST ft SI ft SI ST II S SI ST ST ft 

2 1 

SI s 343 l—st s 2345 S ll sr ii 

A. ST si ST SI SI — ST ft ST 3l ST ST ST II 4T ST 

B. sr ST ST ST JT—SI ST sr ST ft ft II ft II 

c. ST ft ST ftft—sr ST ft ST ST S II ST II 

This Saman makes use of seven notes, a complete Saptaka 
from Krusta which occurs three times (under the number 7) to 
atisvarya. The notes according to A mode (representing current 
practice) may be seen to have close affinity to those of the sadja 
grama. But it is very difficult to formulate a general rule governing 
the Saman notes of A mode. Because, very often, the first note 
or pj^athama is represented both by ga and ri and the mandra or 
fifth note by mandra pa; the atisvarya is taken to and rendered as 
sadja; the closes on the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th notes are often 
inexplicably rendered on the sadja svara; and there is no 
conscious effort to intone krusta as madhyama, though it 
is perceptibly raised above the prathama svara. Under 
these conditions, each Saman according to current usage 
has to be studied by itself. Most Samans are now sung to 
the notes ga (flat), ri (sharp), sa, ni (flat) and dha (sharp), the 
first three in the madhya octave and the other two in the mandra 
octave. §adja, from its dominant influence, can be said to function 
as the keynote, and the nyasa is too often on this note though it may 
be against the note prescribed as the final of the melody. 
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In the above Saman the progression of the scale is from madhya 
madhyama to mandra pancama. The Krusta is rendered as a suddha 
madhyama though it is sometimes slightly less in pitch. In the 
music of the Gandharva Veda the 3 notes in mandra sthana, *n, d 
and p* seem to have been raised by an octave and superimposed on 
the tetrachord'm g r s' which gives the madhya Saptaka. (This 
inference is based on the assumption that the current rendering of 
the Sama Veda represents the ancient method.) The Saman notes 
in the form of this Saptaka correspond to the murchana of the 
sadja grama called 'Uttaramandra' (can it be that the name ‘Uttara- 
mandra’ contains a reference to the raising of the mandra notes 
to the madhya sthana?) In this Saptaka, Krusta is equal to ma 
(suddha) and is literally a madhyama or middle note. This gamut, 
spreading over the 3 sthanas, i.e., the lower, middle and higher 
registers, (already mentioned in the Rkprati-sakhya) is at the start¬ 
ing point of the practice of secular music. 

The Narada Siksa, though presenting difficulties regarding the 
s f rutis and the order of svaras used in the Saman chant, goes a 
long way towards the elucidation of the general nature of the 
svaras of the Saman scale. The relation of the Saman notes and 
the notes of the flute in the Siksa is very important. The latter 
are mentioned simply by their names, without any other qualifica¬ 
tion, and as such 1 , in my opinion, they refer to the suddha notes of 
secular music. This inference is supported by 2 facts. First, 
Sarngadeva refers to the notes of the flute in the same manner 
without any qualification, meaning by them the suddha notes, and 
Kallinatha accepts this usage (vide verses 441 to 446, the Vadya- 
dhyaya of the Sanglta Ratnakara). Secondly, the current into¬ 
nation of the notes of the Saman chant is not incompatible with the 
Suddha notes of lay music taken to be mentioned by the Narada 
Siksa, but closely corresponds to them. It is true that there is no 
strict uniformity in the notes in the curteint modes of rendering 
Samans, which generally are allied to the scale Kharaharapriya. But 
if it is accepted, that the Sama Veda was chanted to the Suddha 
svaras mentioned by Bharata and Sarngadeva on the basis of the 
illustration of the Narada Siksa with reference to the flute, the 
intervals used in the Saman scale must be the same as those of the 
sadja grama, consisting of two, three and,four srutis. 
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SOME UNFAMILIAR INTERVALS USED IN CURRENT 

RAGAS. 

In addition to the intervals given in Chapter II, the following 
also occur in the rendering of various ragas:— 


256/225 

40/27 

128/75 


36/25 

225/128 

729/640 

128/75 

160/81 

75/64 

2187/1600 


243/200 

1280/729 


2187/1600 

50/27 


176/128 

243/125 



The vibrational values corresponding to these ratios are to be 
found in Chapter VII. It is to be noted that the more complex 
intervals often occur as modifications of the main notes which sus¬ 
tain a melody-type, oscillating about them freely within the range 
prescribed by the nature of the raga, and acting as the vehicle of 
gamakas while being shaped by them. It is with reference to such 
intervals that the full significance of the gamaka or the shake of a 
note being a vital manipulation of melody can be adequately realised. 

In chapter VII some values of ‘illusory notes,’ (mentioned in 
Chapter II) which cannot be ignored in the practical rendering of 
music, are also given. For example, in Todi, G=312:9, and N= 
469:3; in Bhupala, G=301:7; and in Bhairavi, N==450:7. Other 
instances may be found in this chapter. 



APPENDIX III. 

VENKATAMAKHIN AND GOVINDA. 

According to Mr. M. Ramakrishna Kavi copies of the Sangita 
Sastra Sanksepa are available in the Andhra country, in Mysore 
and in the south, besides the copy in the Adyalr Library. He is of 
the opinion that the work is more ancient than the CatUrdandipraka- 
Sika. But any criticism of the scheme of 72 melakartas may 
be dated perhaps only since the time of Venkatamakhin. I con¬ 
sulted Mr. K. V. Ramachandran’s copy of the Adyar manuscript. 
There is a printed version of the gitas contained in this rescension, 
and othejr written versions similar to this are stated to have been 
in circulation among artists in the Tanjore district for the past one 
century and more. 

The differences between Venkatamakhin and Govinda in their 
treatment of theory are striking and fundamental and indicate the 
progress of the art. In Chapter II it was shown how Govinda 
departed from the Caturdandiprakasika in adopting 6 varieties each 
of rsabha, gandhara, dhaivata and nisada, and 3 varieties of 
madhyama. He defines (evidently) Suddha svaras thus:— 

tWf n«r (s) (cr ?) u 

5 \ wwtaar n 

TO TO n 

The reference to the Acyuita Raya Meja Vina may be associated 
with the Vina of the same name mentioned by Ramamatya. The 
assignment of five Srutis to sadja and pancama respectively is intrigu¬ 
ing. Govinda’s 'reason for this seems to be the fact that suddha 
nisada and sadja according to his reckoning are separated by five 
Srutis and that suddha gandhara and suddha madhyama are similarly 
separated by five srutis. Even according to him piancaxna consists 
of four Srutis. He divides the octave into 12 sthanas, by combining 
the first and second Srutis into the first ‘grjjha’, the thijrd and fourth 
Srutis into the second ‘graha’ and so on. These 12 sthanas are ex¬ 
plained as the basic constituents of the 72 melas. 

In the treatment of melas and their janya ragas, the differences 
between the two theorists are no less sharp, in spite of many points 
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of agreement. The janaka melas of Venkatamakhin are treated 
by Govinda as janya ragas in most cases. The assignment of 
srutis to some notes in the case of many melas and ragas, and the 
naming of several ragas make the difference marked. Govinda de¬ 
fines several ragas not found in the Caturdandigrakasika. 

Venkatamakhin groups ragas according to their graha, amsa and 
nyasa. These 3 are represented by a single note, and the resultant 
groups aire seven according to the seven notes of the gamut. He 
enumerates 7 gaulas. He calls Nata a Bhasanga Raga, and a sam¬ 
purna (though it has varjya svaras in avarohana). Suddha vasanta 
is described by him to be a ragangaraga and a janya of Sankara- 
bharana. Sri, Ajrabhl, Kedaragauja, etc., which have lopya svaras 
in their sancara, are called purna. His idea seems to be that a 
Raga can be called purna if all the 7 notes in the octave are used 
taking both aroha and avaroha into account. But Govinda restricts 
the term ‘purna’ to apply to ragas or scales with 7 notes in conse¬ 
cutive or regular succession in both aroha and avaroha. Current 
usage conforms to this application. Vehkatamakhin’s use of the 
terms ‘sadava’ and ‘audava’ are still accepted; according to Ven¬ 
katamakhin, Dhanyasi, Bhupala, Nagadhvani, Gurjari, Kamata 
bangala, Madhyamadi and Gaula are ragaiigas; Bhairavx and Chaya 
gaula are upanga ragasS (vide the Ragaprakarana of his work). 
This classification, excepting Chayagaula, does not agree with that 
of the anubandha appended to the Caturdandiprakasika. The 
classification in the anubandha is the same as that adopted by 
Mr. Subbarama Diksitar; in it is found another division of ragas 
into ghana, rakti and desiya. Venkatamakhin states that Sama- 
varali emanated from the Sama Veda and that the sweetness of 
Madhyamadi is best expressed through the flute. Kalyanl, a 
favourite among Mahommedans, and Pantuvarali, popular amongst 
common people, are condemned by him as unfit for use in gita, 
prabandha, etc. 

Venkatamakhin and Govinda differ fundamentally in . their 
treatment of the melakarta ragas. Govinda defines everyone of the 
72 scales as sampurna in arohana and avarohana. Consequently 
he classifies Venkatamakhin’s scales as janyas wherever they are 
not sampurna in ascent and descent. He seems to be guided by the 
rule that a scale should be purna in aroha and avairoha. In de¬ 
fining the scales Govinda gives the name of the karta given by 
Venkatamakhin (which is often corrupted), secondly his own name 
for the karta, and the sancara for Venkatamakhin’s karta (which 
according to him is a janya). The svaras and in many cases even 
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their srutis are given by him in slokas. What is noteworthy is that 
Govinda renders even the arohl and avarohl of each scale and raga 
in anustubh metre. In the gitas for scales the svaras, srutis 
(wherever necessary) and the sancara aire explained: what is very 
important to note is the purna sancara of the aroha and avaroha 
of each scale in 2 consecutive bars before the close of each gita. 

In the following list of Govinda’s scales, (a) represents the 
name of the scale given by Govinda and which usually corresponds 
with Venkatamakhin’s name: ( b ) indicates Govinda’s own name 
for the scale, which in each case is sampurna in aroha and avaroha; 
and ( c ) gives Govinda’s sancara for Venkatamakhin’s scale men¬ 
tioned in (a). This comparative study will show the place assigned 
by Govinda to Venkatamakhin’s scales in his statement of theory. 
The ragas under (c) are described by Govinda as janyas of scales 
given under ( b ). The definitions under (r) are reproduced here 
as found in the original. 

No. (1):—(a) Kanakambarl 

( b ) Kanakangl 

(c) Kanakambari: S *T <tT «rr ft i 

*T *T ft ii 

No. (2) (a) Phenadyuti 

( b ) Ratnangi 

(c) PhenadyutijSflSTSfSSTsftSTiSsftSTqTS 

ST ft ST II 

No. (3) :—(a) SamavarajI 

(6) Ganamurti 

( c) SamavarajI: S ft *TT IT s sft ST T% i s S si ST 
ft ST (% ST II 

No. (4):— (a) Bhanumati 

( b ) Vanaspati 

(c) Bhanumati: S ft m ft s ST ST ST I S ft st <TT S 

ST ft ST II 

No. (5) :—(a) ManoranjanI 

( b ) ManavatT 

( c) ManoranjanI: s' ft ST V s sft ST fs i S fa SI 

sr s si s n 

No. (6) :—(o) Tanukirti ’ 

(6) Tanarupi 

(c) Tanukirti: S ft ST ST fa ST ST fa l S fa ST ST S 
ST ft ST II 


27 
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No. (7) :—(a) SenagranI 

( b ) Senapati 

(c) SenagranI (The sloka-definition is missing: 

according to the gita, pa is varjavakra in 
ascent, and descent is purna) 

No. (8) :—(o) Todi 

( b ) Hanumattodi 

( c) Todi:eftm»n»TiftsTa i s ftr m m n A s 

hi ii 

No. (9) :—(a) Bhinnasadjam 

( b ) Dhenuka 

(c) Bhinnasadjam: ft *TT A 4 *11 i H f*t qr 

*IT »T 0 s (t n 

No. (10):—(a) Natabharanam 

( b ) Natakapriya 

(c) Natabharanam : S ft *IT *n <T *TT »n fa i 'TT 

*? *r <t ii 

No. (11):—(o) Kokilarava 
(£>) Kokilapriya 

(c) Kokilarava: a ft »n ft * m *JT fa H3 fa >tt <1 *t 
*n ft er n 

No. (12):—(a) Rupyanaga 

( b ) Rupavati 

(c) Rupyanaga: H *t 'll **1 *r *ft ST fa i *r fa qurr 

n s ST ii 

No. (13):—(a) Hejjujji 

(6) Vakulabharanam 

(c) Hejjujji :Sft*nsn'S'*TST i s fa *i «n * 
sr ft st ii 

No. (14):—(a) Vasantabhairavi 

(b) Vakulabharanam 

(c) Vasantabhairavi: sftsr*rT'T«frsrfai n 

<tr st s <t ft si n 

No. (15):—(o) Mayamalavagaula 

(b) Ibid 

(c) Ibid. 

No. (16) :—(o) Vegavahin! 

(b) Cakravaka 

(c) Vegavahinl: sftsrsrssT5ftsisfasisTS 

m ft w n 
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No. (17): 


No. (18) :■ 


No. (19): 


No. (20) :■ 


No. (21) : 


No. (22) : 


No. (23) :■ 


No. (24):- 


No. (25): 


No. (26): 


-(a) Supradlpa 

( b) Suryakanta 

(c) Supradlpa: gftnr<rrn5ftftrgrif5ri*qTgTn 

it HI II 

-(a) Suddhamadhavi 
(6) Hatakambari 

(c) Suddhamadhavi: gnftniKnrnTfti n g 

sft nr <t nr n ft it 

•(a) Jhankarabhramari 
(&) Jhankaradhvani 

(c) Jhankarabhramari: g n ft nt n m nr f*T | n g 

5 ft nr <r nr n ft n 

•(a) Bhairavi 

( b ) Natabhairavi 

(c) Bhairavi: g ft nr nr n 5ft 5ft i 

gr fa gT ii 

(а) Kiranavali 

(б) Kiravani 

(c) Kiranavali: g ft nr n n nr 5ft g | g g nt m n 
ft ft gt ii 

(a) Sri Raga 

( b) Kharaharapriya 

(c) Sri Raga: g ft nt nr fa gr 5ft in if far nr nr ft nr 

ft gr ii 

(a) Velavali 

( b ) Gaurimanohari 

(c) Velavali: g ft nr n n nt nr g i g fa nT n n nt 

ft gr ii 

(a) Viravasantam 
(&) Varunapriya 

(c) Viravasantam: gftnrntngTnrg|fan«ftn 

n nt ft gr n 

(а) Saradvati 

(б) Mararanjani 

(c) Saradvati;gftnrnnnt5ftni g fa nr n n 

nr ft gt ii 

9 

■(o) Tarangini 
(t) Carukesi 

(c) Tarangini: g ft nr nr ft nr m n i g fa nr n n 
nr ft gr ii 
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No. (27) :— (a) Surasena 

(b) Sarasangi 

(c) Surasena:HftHTHr<THTHTftriHHHTHnft 

ft ht n 

No. (28):—(a) Kambhoji(di) 

(b) Harikambodi 

( c ) Kambhoji : h ft ht h h hi ht h i h ftr hi h h 

m ft nr n 

No. (29) :—(a) Sankarabharana 

(b) Dhirasankarabharana 



(0 

Ibid. 


No. (30): 

-(«) 

Samanta 



(*) 

Naganandini 

ftr ht ht 


(0 

Samanta: H ft HTHT H HI HT HT I 



•ft H «ft H Hr II 111 

0 Hr ft HT... 

No. (31): 

-(a) 

Kalahamsa 



(b) 

Yagapriya 

1 H fa HT H H 


(0 

Kalahamsa: HftHTHTHJftHrH 



tt ft HT ll 


No. (32) :■ 

-(a) 

Ragacudamani 



(b) 

RagavardhanI 



(c ) 

Ragacudamani: *T Hi 



ft n nr h nr ii 


No. (33) 

-(a) 

Gangatarangini 



( b ) 

Gangeyabhusani 



(0 

Gangatarangini H ft HT Hi H HT *ft 

H | H HI Hr H 



H ft ft HI ll 


No. (34) :• 

-(0) 

Cbayanata 



( b) 

VagadhiSvari 

H ftr HT ftM 


(0 

Chayanata: HftHTHHHTHTH i 



HI ft HI ll 


No. (35) :• 

-(0) 

Desaksi 


( b ) 

Sulini 



(0 

Desaksi: HftHTHHHTHrftti 

H H HT H H 


ft HT ll 

No. (36) (o) Njlta 

(ft) Calanata 

(0 Nata: HftHTHHHr*ftHi 
ft HTii 


h ftr ht k ti 
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No. (37): — 

(6) Salaga 

No. (38) :—(a) Jaganmohana 
(6) Jalarnava 

( c ) Jaganmohana: *tft*T»iT'T'fT*n'f«ti 
H ft *TT J? ITT ft «T II 

No. (39) :—(a) Varali 

( b ) Jhalavarali 
No. (40) :— (a) Nabhomani 

(b) Navanitam 

(c) Nabhomani (In the gita it is defined as 

No. (41):—(a) Prabhavati 

(b) Pavani 

(<?) Prabhavatl: 

*rr *r A: m ft m n 

No. (42) :—(a) Raghulila 
(£>) Raghupriya 

(c) Raghulila: *Tft*Tr*iftSTift»n 

ft v *tt *r * ft ft er n 

No. (43) :—(a) Girvana 

( b ) Gavambodhi 

(c) Girvana: H ft *TT ft H »TT *TT 

ft * ?ft * «5fx *r *n ii *fnftft... 

No. (44) :—(a) Bhavani 

( b ) Bhavapriya 

(c) Bhavani: flft»r*r'frft«rfti 

*r*r*rrn»nftft*rTii 
No. (45) :—(a) Pantuvarali 

(ft) Subhapantuvarali 
(c) Pantuvarali: Sft*n*T4WT*ftSi 
sft'Tr'T^nrfttfni 

No. (46) :— (a) Tivravahini 

( b ) Sadvidhamargini 

(c) Tivravahini: *Tft*rr*& , T’*T , TTfti 

^ftr^T4*f*nft«Tii 

No. (47) :—(a) Sauvira 

(b) Suvarn&ngi 
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( c ) Sauvira: 4 ft 4r ft 4 4i 4T ftr i 4 ftr 4T 4 4 4i 
4 ft II 

No. (48) :— (a) Jivantini 

(b) Divyamani 

(c) Jivantini: (the gita defines it as *(l<ltR44ftr4 

and 4«rftfft44ft4) 

No. (49):— (a) Dhavalangam 

(b) Dhavalambari 

( c ) Dhavajangam: 4 4i 4 4T 4 41 4 I 4ftT4T44 

4Tft 4T II (in the gita it is 
called 44«5llfr) 

No. (50):—(a) Narmada 

(b) Namanarayani 

(c) Narmada: 4 ft 414T 4 4F ftr i 4 4 4T4T4ft 

ft ST II 

No. (51):—(a) Ramakriya 

(b) Kamavardhani 

(c) Ramakriya: 4ft4T444T5ft4l 4 ftr HI 4r 4 4T 

ft 4r n 

No. (52) :—(a) Ramamanoharl 
( b ) Ramapriya 

lc ) Ramamanohari: 4 ft 4T 4i 4 4T 4T 4 I fttftT4t 

4i * 4i ft 4i ii 

No. (53) :—(a) Gamakakriya 

( b ) Gamanasrama 

(c) Gamakakriya: 4 ft 4i 4r 4 41 ftf I 444141 

4 ft ft 4TII 

No. (54) :—(a) Vaisakha 

(b) Visvambhari 

(c) Vaisakha:4ft4r4T44Tsft4Tl fti 4 sft 4T 4 4T 

ft 41II 

No. (55) :—(o) Syamala 

(b) Syamalangi 

( c ) Syamala: 44ft44 4T4lftn 4 4isft4 4 4r 

4 ft II 

No. (56) :—(«) Trimurti 

(t) Sanmukhapriya 

(r) Trimurti: 4 ft 4T 4T 4 4T 5ft 4 I 4^4T44ft 
ft 411| 
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No. (57) :—(o) Simantin! 

(ft) Simhendramadhyama 

(c) Simantin!: H ft Hi H q Hi sft H i H q Hi H ft m 
ftHT u 

No. (58) :—(a) Simharava 

(b) Hemavanti (Hemavantini) 

(c) Simharava: € ft hi qi ftr hi i 

ftrqHrftHftHftrn 

No. (59) :— (a) Dhaumyaraga 

( b ) Dharmavatl 

(c) Dhaumyaraga: H ft HI H q HI Hi H l H 1% HT q 

H HI ft Hill 

No. (60) :—(a) Nisada 
(b) Nitimatl 

(<?) Nisada: SI ft H 1 ST ft HI i H q ;ft q H w 
ft HI II 

No. (61):—(a) Kuntala 

(b) Kantamani 

(c) Kuntala :’Hft*iMrqwT«ftiTi h ?ft hi q *r hi 

H ft II 

No. (62) :— (a) Ratnabhasura 

(b) Rsabhapriya 

( c ) Ratnabhasura: h ft nr n ft hi qt ftr i q fir qi q 

h hi ft hi ii 

No. (63) :—(a) Gotrari 

(b) Latangi 

(c) Gotrari : h ft hi qi q qi hi h i ftr q qi h n ft 

ft HI II 

No. (64) :—(a) Bhusavall 

(b) Vacaspati 

(c) Bhusaval!: h ft ht h q qr qi h i « ftr qi q * »n 

ft HI II 

No. (65) :—(a) Kalyani 

(b) MecakalyanI 
No. (66) :—(a) Caturangini 

(b) Citrambari 

(c) Caturangini: HHHTHqjftHiftri q ftr qr m 

H HI ft HI II 

No. (67) :—(a) Satyavat! * 

(b) Sucaritra 

(c) Satyavati;HftHqq*flqTHi ftr q qr q »r Hf 

ft HI || 
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No. (68) :—(a) Jyotismati 

(b) Jyotissvarupini 

( c ) Jyotismati: h ft «n h h nr nr ftn ftr * ht H *t 

ft H HI II 

No. (69):—(o) Dhautapancama 

( b ) Dhatuvardhani 

(c) Dhautapancama: Hft*TlH'l»ft'lTHi ftr H vr 

h ft nr h ft ii 

No. (70) :—(a) Nasamani 

( b ) Nasikabhusani 

(c) NasamaniH ft Hi H <? Hr H I H ftr HI H H 

hi ft nr it 

No. (71):—(o) Kusumavali 

(&) Kosala 

( c ) Kusumavji: ftf H HI H H 

Hr ft HI il 

No. (72):—(o) Rasamanjari 

( b ) Rasikapriya 

(c) Rasamanjari: H ft HUT H hi ift H l H ft HI H 

H ft ft Hr II 

In the above list of Govinda’s scales, the names under (a) for 
numbers 12, 17, 30, 36, 41, 42, 46, SO, 54, 56, 57, 59, 62 and 63 
differ from those given by Venkatamakhin. In some cases 
Venkatamakhin’s names are either not stated fully or differently 
spelt. In the case of the scales Todi, Mayamalavagaula, Bhai- 
ravi, Kambhoji, Sankarabharana, Nata, Varali and Kalyani, (o), 
(b) and (c) are similarly treated by the two authorities, except 
where (a) occurs as (c). It is noteworthy that Venkatamakhin’s 
definitions of ‘Bhairavl mela’, ‘Kambhoji mela’, ‘Sankarabharana 
mela’, ‘Suddhavarali mela’, ‘Pantuvarali mela’ and ‘Kalyanf mela’, 
(vide the Ragaprakarana of the Caturdandiprakasika) are 
accepted by Govinda along with the names to which he adds his 
own prefixes. Govinda differs from Venkatamakhin in substituting 
catussruti-rsabha and—dhaivata for the pancasruti-rsbha and 
—dhaivata used by the latter in the scales. There is close agree¬ 
ment in many cases between Venkatamakhin’s sancara for (a) and 
Govinda’s sancara for (c). It would appear that Govinda, having 
found that Venkatamakhin’s scales partook the nature of janya 
ragas in the light of his own scheme of scales, propounded his own 
names corresponding to those of Venkatamakhin; and defined his 
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scales as purna in aroha and avaroha, and the scales of Venkata- 
makhin as janya ragas classified as such under his own melakartas. 

The sancara of Govinda given in Chapter VII for scales and 
janyas is in the shape of formulae expressing the metrical definitions 
in the original. The following list gives some popular janya 
ragas of Govinda which have not been defined by Venkatamakhin. 


No. Name of Raga 

Mela of 


origin 

(1) Suddbasimantini 

No. (8) 

(2) Kalgada 

No. (13) 

(3) Jaganmohini 

No. (IS) 

(4) bindhuramakriya 

No. (15) 

(5) Devakrija 

No. (20) 

(6) Vasantavarali 

No. (20) 

(7) Phalamanjari 

No. (22) 

(8) Jayantasena 

No. (22) 

(9) Abhogi 

No. (22) 

(10) JayanarayanI 

No. (22) 

(11) Manohari 

No. (22) 

(12) Kalanidhi 

No. (22) 

(13) Pancama 

No. (22) 


Govinda’s Sancara. 


e ft et in 4 hi nr ei 

1 E H HI 

ei n ft ft ei ii 


e ft nr hi h nr 5ft e 

i e ftr hi 

nr h nr ft hi n 


e e nr hi ftr e %h i 

E ftr HI HI 

e ft e ei n 


e e Er nr h ftr h sft i 

E 5ft H H 

h e e e n 


e ft ei ei h hi 5ft 

5ft HT H H 

e ft ft et ii e ft.. 

• 

e ft ei h Tfl et 5ft 

1 H H HI 

ft e ft e et ii 


g e ei e e *rr hi e i 

ftl H HI E 

e nr ft et n 


e e ei e 4 nr ei i 

E ftl HI H 

e ei e ftr n 


e ft 5fl »t im hi ai 

E H El E 

5T ft ft ET II 


e ft et e h hi ei ftr 

1 H H Et E 

ft et h et ii 


E E ft 5TT 5{ HT HT ET 1 

H H El El 

ft ET H ST || 


EftETEEHIETHl 

ftr E *ft H 

H HT »T ft 


e ft hi h h sft m ftr i 

1 H H El E 

ft hi ftr Bin 



28 
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(14) Siddhasena No. (22) 

(15) Suddhabangala No. (22) 

(16) Manjari No. (22) 

(17) Narayan! No. (28) 

(18) Malavl No. (28) 


(19) Pratapavarali (Ac- No. (28) 

cording to the 
Sancara, this 
must be Kuntala- 
varall. The error 
may be due to 
the scribe.) 

(20) Sarasvatimanohari No. (28) 


(21) Sama No. (28) 

(22) Bangala No. (28) 

(23) Ragapanjaram No. (28) 

(24) Ravicandrika No. (28) 

(25) Kokiladhvani No. (28) 


(26) Navarasakannada No. (28) 

(The use of the 
term ’i^T in the 
definition is sig¬ 
nificant.) 

(27) Nagasvaravaji No. (28) 


qqftqqqtqtqri fa**!* 
q ft q ft n 

qftqtqqqtqrqi q ft qt ft 
q qt q qt II 

qqftqqqsftqti ft q q 
'T *tt n Ct n 

q ft qt q q qt q 1 q q ft 3 3 
if) q qt II 

qftqtqqtfqrqi PtflMnft 
q 5ft q qt n 
qqftq q fifiq,... II 
q qr qr q ft q ft qr qt— 
ft q q qt q q qt ft qt ii 


q ft qr q qr qr qt ft i q q qi ft q 
ft q qr n 

q ft qt q q qr qt qr i qqftq 
q qr q qr ii 

q ft qt q q qr ft qr i q ft qt qr 
qft q ft n 

q ft qi qi q «ft qt qr i q ft qr 
q ft qr q qr n 

qftqiqq^fiqtqi q ft qt q 
q ft q qt n 

qftqrqqsftqtqi ft q 5ft q 
q qt ft qt ii 

qqqrqqsftqrqi q ft qt qflr 
^qt ii 


qqqtqqqrqtqi qqqtq 
q qt q qt ii 
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(28) Bahudari 

No. (28) 

H H HI H H HT *fl HI 1 

H H HI ft HI II 

H ft HI 

(29) Kolahalam 

No. (29) 

H H HT H H HT HT «fT 1 

H HI ft HI II 

H ft HI H 

(30) Janaranjanl 

No. (29) 

H ft HT H H HT H 1 

ft HI ft HI II 

H H HI H 

(31) Candrajyoti 

No. (41) 

HftHIHHHIHTH 

H HI ft HI II 

1 H H HTH 

(32) Mandari 

No. (50) 

HftHTHHsft^ftHl H ft HI H H 

ft ft HI II 

(33) Hamsanadam 

No. (60) 

H ft HI H H HI ft 1 

ft ft H HI II 

HJftHHl 


Kharaharapriya and Ha|rikambodi, embodied in gitas by Go- 
vinda, are not mentioned or dealt with by Venkatamakhin. 

In classifying the following ragas according to their mejas, 
Venkatamakhin (V) and Govinda (G) agree in most cases and do 
not in others. 


(1) Bhupala 

(2) Saurastra 

(3) Ahari 

(4) Devagandhari 

(5) Udayaravican- 

drika 

(6) Ghantaravam 

(7) Dhanyasi 


("No. (8)—G. 

|No. (9)—V. 

No. (15)—G and V. 

No. (20)— G: h ft nr hi 4 hi sft hi i « 1% ht 
hi h hi ft hi n 

.No. (20)—V. 

( No. (20)—G: HHHiHiftHiHifti hhhi 
H inft ft hi n 

No. (22)-V. 

No. (20)—G: H h ht hi ft hi sft hi i h ft Hi 
• hi h hi h hi n 

.No. (9)—V. 

[No. (20)-G^hh ftHHHUftHi ftniftH 
■{ H HT H ft II 

[no. (20)—V. , 

No. (20)—G: HHHTHftHIHlft IHHHTH 
ft HI ft HIM 

.No. (20)—V. 
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(8) Kiranavali 

(9) Suddhadhanyasi 

(10) Chayatarangini 

(11) Balahamsa 

(12) Nilambari 


| No. (21)—G: 

(.No. (21)—V. 
No. (22)-G: 

No. (22)—V. 
[No. (28)-G: 


No. (28)—V. 
No. (28)— G: 


lNo. (28)—V. 
No. (28)—G. 
No. (29)—V. 


I 

{ 


sit nr nnmjftsi ssmn 
n tr ft «t ii 

n nr n ii 

ft *r w h 

n fr ft si n 

nftnr’T'TBtsftnmnfinn 
*rr ft «n n 


(13) Suddhasaveri 


[No. (29)— G: *r ft sr 4 * sr wr s i Bn nr n 
! ft ?it n nr it 


[No. (1)—V. 


(14) Kannada 


No. (29)—G: sftnr*r nnrnrft i nnrnn 
»r nr ft m n 


[No. (28)—V. 

c . /No. (28)-G: 

(15) Sama | No . (29 )_ v . 

There are a few discrepancies in the manuscript of Govinda's 
work. In the manuscript, a preliminary catalogue of janyas is given 
for each mela, and in a subsequent section these ragas are defined 
in the same order. Suddhasaveri is enumerated in the catalogue 
under No. (28), but defined under No. (29) in the sloka and the 
gita. The Sloka defining Pratapavarali differently from the gita 
which describes it as as andpi'Tftnftrr and ftfftet; 

this shows that the sancara given in the sloka, as already pointed 
out, must belong to Kuntalavarall. The definitions of ragas for 
the catalogues under Numbers (IS), (22), (28) and (29) do not 
complete the list in each case. In the printed version of the gitas, 
the gitas of the manuscript are in some cases amended 
or modified, and new ragas are defined. The printed version defines 
the following ragas, which are not found in the manuscript:— 
(1) Vasanta, (2) Paraju, (3) Manji, (4) Nayald, (5) Kham&s, 
(6) Byfig, (7) Atana, (8) Purvikalyani, (9) Yamunfikalyani, 
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(10) Junjhuti, (11) Sahara and (12) Darb&ru. This version also 
defines Devagandhari under No. (29) as and 

; Subbarama DIksitar calls this Defixya Deva¬ 
gandhari and classes it under No. (29). Desaksi is called 
tRRrfqa in the manuscript gita, but ffailriJtftsifsrcr in the 
printed gita and classified accordingly. The printed version 
derives Ahari and Dhanyasi from No. (8), whereas the manuscript 
illustrates them under No. (20). 
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NEW RAGAS. 

Venkatamakhin’s permutation of the melakarta ragas contributed 
a large number of new scales to the Kamatic system. Tyagaraja 
and DIksita composed in many of these scales and their janya 
ragas, thus making the melakarta system serve the practical needs 
of the art. With the development of the elaborate method of 
deriving janya ragas in all possible ways of permutation and com¬ 
bination of the notes of each scale, the seventy-two kartas yield 
thousands of new ragas. Tyagaraja made use of many of them 
which were unknown before his time, and himself conceived many 
ragas. Northern ragas were frequently incorporated in Kamatic 
music, e.g., Hamir KalyanI, Yaman KalyanI, etc. Venknna 
Kavlndra (latter half of 18th century) in his opera called ‘Parvatl 
Kalyanam’ has composed songs in Mohana KalyanI, Rupaka- 
kalyani, Mangalakaisika, Brindavana Saranga, Gauri, Pantu- 
varall Majavasrl, etc. Mahavaidyanatha Aiyar has composed a 
ragamalika including the 72 melakartas; this composition is interest¬ 
ing because it gives the definition of all the scales by a supreme 
master of the art. The sancara for some unfamiliar or new ragas 
which have been used for composition in recent years is given below, 
with the names of the composers. 

Name of raga. Mela. Sancara. 

I. Patnam Subrahmanya Aiyar:— 

(1) Kadanakutuhalam 29 Srmdngps-Smdpmgrs. 

II. Tiruvaiyar Subrahmanya Aiyar:— 

Name of Raga. Mela. Sancara. 

(1) Majavasrl 10th Sgmpndns-Sndpmgs. 

(2) BhujanginI 16th Srsmgmndns-Sndmgrs 

(3) Surasindhu 15th Smgmpndns- Sndpmr 

grs. 

(4) Ahirinata 17th Smgmpdns-Sn pdnp 

mgs. 

(5) Kannadagaula 22nd Srgmpns-Sndpmgs. 

(6) Defiaksi 35th Srgpds-Sndpmgrs. 

III. Sivaramiah:— 

(1) Svambhusvara raga 29th Sgps-Spgs. 
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Name of raga. Mela. Sancara 

IV. Muthiah Bhagavathar:— 


(1) Puspalatika 

22nd 

(2) Mayapratlpam 

22nd 

(3) Vinadharl 

16th 

(4) MohanakalyanI 

65th 

(5) Harinarayanl 

28th 

(6) Suddhalalita 

17th 

(7) Lalita 

15th 


srgmpns-snpmgr 

smgmpdns-sdpmgrs. 

srgpdns-sndpmgrs. 

srgpds-sndpmgrs. 

srgmpmdns-snpmgrs 

srgmdns-sndmgrs. 

Do. Do. 


(The distinction made between 6 and 7 is noteworthy). 


(8) Gaudamallaru 

29th 

(9) Cakrapradlpta 

22nd 

(10) Vijayanagarl 

58th 

(11) Urmika 

57th 

(12) Valaji 

28th 

(13) Guharahjanl 

28th 

(14) Navaratnavilasam 

22nd 

(IS) Budhamanohari 

28th 

(16) Pasupatipriya 

29th 

(17) Simhavahini 

27th 

(18) AmrtavarsanI 

6bth 

(19) Karnaranjanl 

22nd 

(20) Sumanapriya 

28th 

(21) Nagabhusani 

29th 

(22) Hamsanandi 

53rd 


srmpds-sndmgrs. 

srgmpmdns-sndmgs. 

sr gmpds-sdpmgrs. 

srgmpns-snpmgr s. 

sgpdns-sndpgs. 

srsmpdns-sndnpmgs. 

srmpns-sndmgrs. 

srgmgps-spmgs. 

srmpmds-sdpmrms. 

sgmpdns-sndprngrs. 

sgmpns-snpmgs. 

srgmgpds-sndp m<g r s. 

srgmgpdps- sdspgm 

r s. 

srmpds-sndpmrs. 

srgmdns-sndmgrs. 
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THE DRONE. 

The drone plays a very important part in our system of music. 
It keeps manifest the keynote which by being constant controls the 
music, for which it also supplies the background. The structure 
and spirit of every raga can be understood only by reference to the 
keynote which synthesises the various interpretations of each raga 
which together go by the name alapa. Considering how essential 
it is for the melodic system, the drone can be said to have been 
employed from the time since music was practised in this country 
as a fine art. 

The original nature of the drone is shrouded in mystery. Mr. 
Clements in his ‘Introduction to the Study of Hindustani music’ states 
that in the system of Bharata and Sarngadeva the drone-strings 
were dha (low natural), ri (low natural) and ga and the speaking 
string upon which the air was played was ri. According to 
Mr. Clements, this conclusion is inferential but nevertheless valid 
and based on Captain Day’s inference. With this view is to be com¬ 
pared Sarngadeva’s description of the Vina called Alapini as pro¬ 
ducing sa and ma on the open strings. Though Messrs. Clements 
and Fox-Strangways are of the opinion that Bharata and Sarriga- 
deva are silent about the drone, their texts are not without references 
to it. Sarngadeva refers to the employment of the 3 sthanas 
(octaves) in music and lays stress on the accurate rendering of the 
svaras in each octave according to their respective srutis. Even 
the Rkpratisakhya refers to the mandra, madhyama and uttama 
(i.e., tara) sthanas and the 7 svaras which belong to each. The 
3 sthanas are thus used from very ancient times and especially 
in lay music. For the exactness of intervals used, the help of a 
device like the drone would appear to be indispensable. Secondly 
the unity of instrumental and vocal music is emphasised by authori¬ 
ties fjrom Bharata downwards. According to Bharata the oneness 
or unison of the voice, the vina and the flute is praise-worthy 
(sn&friWRf srowt). Sarngadeva holds this agreement 

between these sources of music to be the measure of sweetness: 

ness: i tra wm fay?! ii 
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The Silappadikaram expresses the same idea in the lines 

< q iitibiQuj Qmffp $vutTQgi£i (§&& 

QldejQuj \Sh _ jpi L&Gn&Guesr QsiLus 

ol^Qits auemm QftiujjSihg] 9 

( t g>{BiGiQap&v Sfrenp) 

The prominence attached to the agreement in music is seen in the 
explanation of the terms and in the Natyavarga 

of the Amafrakosa (circ 6th century A.D.), in the commentaries of 
Sa*rvananda (1159 A.D.) and Bhanuji DIksita (close of the 16th 
century A.D.). This unity of music is hard to realise without the 
aid of the drone. Thirdly, in the works on musical theory, the 
description of musical instruments and concerts, though lacking in 
any direct reference to the drone, points out the part it must have 
played. Describing the avanaddha kutapa, Rharata lays down that 
among those to be seated on the stage are the maurajika, panavika 
and dardarika (drummers with different drums), and in the kutapa 
the performers according to him are a songster, a player on the 
vlna, two flutists and songstresses. It is difficult to imagine how 
these concerts can perform without a drone. 

The Sanglta Ratnakara throws a good deal of light oq the 
problem of the drone. Sarngadeva mentions several kinds of ylnas 
but none of them is described as having a dlrone-string. From 
various references in the work I conclude that the flute, besides 
being one of the main musical instruments, was also used to fiulfil 
the part of the drone in the system described by Sarngadeva. The 
good flutist, according to Sarngadeva, presents, exhibits or keeps 
manifest the three octaves (mandra, madhya and tara). The 
original text is ni|qf Kallinatha accepts this as also 

another version (tmTOftftr) in his Commentary * mqfttfgftPTOPTO 

Nn i vvs g wnft tRprarcnufo 

Since the editor of the Sangita Ratna¬ 
kara says that the reading is nowhere found 

in the original rescensions of the work and as Kallinatha 

himself recognises the other reading, we may accept 
as a valid basis of argument. This is supported by a reference 
in the Nartanadhyaya where Sarngadeva, in ^describing the gundali- 
vidhi, refers to the stopping of all instrumental music and the 
subsequent singing of the vocalist to the octave prescribed by the 
flutists and accompanied by them 1 

tntav 11 ). These and similar references show 

29 
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that the flute was used for the purposes of a drone. This might 
have been due to the volume of the tone of the flute which is greater 
than that of the vina, and because the notes on the flute were 
of fixed and invariable pitch, which should have easily provided a 
drone of standard pitch, as contrasted with the freedom with which 
the wires of the vina could be turned to different pitches. Sarnga- 
deva says that when the flutist played the madhyasaptaka, there 
was a perfect blend of the notes of the flute, the vina and the voice: 

i 5jr*r% srct: n 

This shows that the fluite was turned to the middle Register 
adopted in vocal music, and even when used as an accompanying 
instrument determined the pitch in the rendering of music. The flute 
has been retained as an accompanying instrument in the music 
used for the dance down to modem times. 

In the light of extant literature, the first work to mention ex¬ 
plicitly and define the drone is the Svaramelakalanidhi of Rama- 
matya. He describes several varieties of Rudravina (which 
closely corresponds to our modem vina) with different modes of 
tuning. In defining the Suddha Mela Vina, he says that the 3 wires 
below the 4 mainstrings are to be tuned to madhya sa, mandra pa 
and mandra sa. These three are called the sruti strings'. 
(WSWFtf II * * * * 

ll). This definition employs the term ‘sruti’ to 
indicate the drone. Hence when Mr. Fox-Strangways says that 
the sruti in the south means the keynote, which. 1 he points out is a 
transference of meaning from ‘a nice distinction of pitch' to ‘that 
which determines pitch’, we must remember that the term is used 
to mean both, and that this usage is at least four centuries old. 
Venkatamakhin’s Madhya Mela Vina exactly corresponds to the 
modern Vina in tuning, and among the sidestrings the one tuned to 
tara sadja is called tipi (a't'afft'ff). The same string 
is now known by the name tip sarani or tips ad j a. It may be noted 
that Samgadeva describes the playing of the tara notes on the flute 
by the term ifaT X or or ttRW l 

d Jigsorarc ^ srm: ii Ramamatya uses the term stiwjlil 

to mean keynote. 

The tambura may have been the offshoot of the vina after it was 
endowed with the drone strings. The principle of its construction 
is the mounting of the drone-strings on the frame of the vina 
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without the frets. The Kalpadlrukosa of Kesava (1660 A.D.) 
mentions Tumburu's vlna among others by the name Kalavat! 

[330*3 •] WHRft). The tambura might have been 
been named after Tumburu. The system of tuning 
mentioned by Ramamatya and subsequent writers could have been 
adopted only after sadja and pancama became invariable notes fixed 
in relation to one another as fifths. If so, the system might be even 
as old as Sri Vidyaranya's time. The drone-strings of the tambura 
at present are tuned.to mandra sa, mandra pa and madhya sa (the 
same, it is essential to note, as the tuning of the sruti strings of 
Ramamatya’s Suddha Mela Vina): this is known as the pancama- 
sruti tuning. If mandra ma is substituted for the mandra pa 
given above, it is known as the ‘madhyaum-sHiti’ tuning. The 
drone-strings of the vlna are at present tuned to madhya sa, madhya 
pa and tara sa. This pancamasruti tuning is changed to madhyama- 
sruti by altering the madhya pa into madhya ma. In the latter case 
the melody starts on madhya ma on the main wire and gives a 
beautiful effect, e.g., in the ragas Kuranji, Junjhuiti, etc. A famous 
Vainika of the past generation used to have madhya sa, antara or 
sadharana ga, and tara sa for drone in the case of some ragas. The 
drone with antara ga gives a good effect for ragas like KalyanI, and 
that with sadharana ga suits Udayaravicandrika and similar 
ragas. 

The Nagasvara is mentioned in the ‘KrTdabhirama* of Valla- 
bharaya (1420 A.D.) edited by Mr. M. Ramakrishna Kavi as 
follows:— 

According to Mr. Kavi the Nagasvara is referred to in a 
much older work. A lexicon of similar age is stated by a scholar to 
refer to the instrument as also Nagasura o|r Nagasara. If this is 
so, the employment of the drone can be credited with greater antiquity 
than what is indicated by other textual references. The Nagasvara 
is supported by a drone of very loud quality consisting of a single 
note viz., the ‘adhara sruti 1 represented by the mandra sadja. 
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THE MfiLAS OF SRI VIDYARANYA. 

{as described by Govinda Diksita in his Sahgita Sudha). 
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•%£&h 

riihiiitaS 
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Names of Melas. 

Natta 

Gurjarl 

Varali 

Sri 

Bhatravi 

Sankarabharana 

Ahari 

Vasanta Bhairavl 
Samanta 

Kambodi 

Mukhari 

Suddharamakriya 

Kedaragouda 

Hijujji 

Desaksi 

























